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Families  of  Joshua  & Nancy 


INTRODUCTION 

Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons 
Grandma  Nancy 

This  manuscript  is  a compilation  of  documents  gathered  by  Andy  Gibbons, 
who  assembled  available  writings  and  pictures  of  Nancy  Noble  Gibbons  and  her 
families  in  anticipation  of  the  Noble  Reunion  in  Alpine,  Arizona,  June  1996. 
Nancy’s  story  includes  Joshua  and  her  Noble  parents,  Edgar  Alvah  and  Jane  Peel. 
Nancy,  Joshua,  and  their  descendants  are  included. 

Some  well-known  notes  and  stories  from  the  Nobles,  already  seen  by  most 
of  the  older  generation,  have  been  typed  into  Word  Perfect  for  computer  are  here. 
They  are  now  easily  available  to  all  of  us  and  to  future  generations.  Others  should 
be  done,  and  a more  formal  presentation  prepared  and  published.  Who  will 
undertake  it? 

Meanwhile,  corrections,  suggestions,  updates,  stories  on  family  members  not 
included  and  etc.  will  be  added  to  the  electronic  copy  by  andy  for  inclusion  in  a 
better  edition  done— by  one  of  you? 

Smallest  Room  Press 

Dr.  Andy  Gibbons,  Editor  in  Chief,  2500  15th  Avenue  Court,  Greeley,  CO 
80631,  Phone  (970)  356-6527,  will  be  happy  to  furnish  printed  copies  in  soft 
cover  with  spiral  binding  at  exact  cost  of  printing,  binding,  and  shipping.  Laser 
copies  of  the  pictures  mentioned  below  are  much  more  expensive,  but  could  be 
made  available. 

The  Introduction  includes  the  poem,  "Noble  Legacy"  heard  in  1995  at 
Alpine.  Nancy’s  funeral  is  the  first  picture  of  her  life.  "A  Short  History  of 
Mother’s  (Nancy)  life"  was  written  for  the  funeral.  Nancy’s  daughter  Louisa 
furnished  much  information.  Much  is  written  by  the  Elammers  and  Gibbons.  H and 
Lola’s  story  of  Joshua’s  life  includes  items  from  Rhoda,  Lester,  Evaline,  lone, 
Genevieve,  Pauline,  Edna,  Hazel,  Leslie,  LeGrande,  Jayne,  Zona,  Joshua  Smith 
Jr.,  Andrew,  Roy,  and  Nancy.  "Peter  Gibbons,"  an  ancestor  of  Joshua,  left  some 
history  which  is  included. 

Zona  and  Hans  Flammer’s  kids,  Gordon,  Regina  Fairbourn,  Corolie  Hoefler 
have  contributed  and  Lola  wrote,  "Hans  Flammer  A tribute",  for  his  funeral. 

"H"  and  Lola  Gibbons’  kids;  Andy,  Eileen  Kump,  with  Nancy’s  Funeral, 
Harry,  Barbara  Workman,  and  Nanette  Nelson,  all  recollect  Nancy. 

Nansen  Bates  Gibbons’  Death  is  reported  to  H and  Lola  by  Nancy. 
Nobleen  Gibbons  Cade  Echols  wrote  Lola  about  Nancy  and  about  her  parents  . 
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Families  of  Joshua  & Nancy 


Arlene  Saline’s  memories  of  Nancy  are  based  upon  visits  by  Nancy  to  her 

home. 

Nancy  and  Joshua  and  their  family  had  many  blessings  throughout  their 
lives.  These  "Blessings"  and  a copy  Nancy  had  of  "A  Prophecy"  are  included. 
Her  copy  of  this  prophecy  was  obtained  from  someone  in  Paradise,  Utah. 

Letters  regarding  the  project  from  Mary  Noble,  Gordon  and  Luen  Flammer, 
Barbara  Nelson  Muirhead,  and  Nancy  Kump  Carter  were  kept.  As  were  the 
family  photos  located.  Most  came  from  Louisa,  Mary  Noble,  and  Gordon. 

A "Chronology  of  Nancy’s  Life"  was  made  by  Andy  and  addresses  of  some 
contributors  may  be  of  use. 

Mary  Noble  arranged  the  1990s  reunions  and  wrote  about  them.  The 
1993  reunion  report  is  here.  We  hope  the  others  will  be  written  up  and  added. 

Andy  has  made  a simple  bibliography.  New  titles  will  be  added  to  the 
electronic  copy  for  future  reference  if  he  gets  them  from  you!  A first  Index  is 
included.  E.  A.  and  LeGrande’s  stories  are  not  printed  but  are  available  in  Word 
Perfect  from  Andy. 


June  15,  1995 -Noble  Reunion 
Noble  Legacy 

Noble  is  the  heritage  imbued  within  our  genes; 

Noble  is  the  legacy  from  templed  kings  and  queens. 

The  torch  of  faith  was  handed  us  by  noble  men  of  vision; 

The  will  to  run  inherited  by  noble  women  driven 
To  lay  upon  the  altar  the  entire  soul  complete; 

No  lesser  gift  dare  we  bring  forth  to  lay  at  Jesus’  feet. 

The  noble  name  is  written  in  our  faces  one  by  one; 

God  grant  us  strength  to  noble  live  as  those  before  have  done. 

By  Smith  Gibbons  Frost 

St:** 

The  Funeral  of  Nancy  is  first  because  of  the  overview  it  provides  in  a "Short 
History"  of  her  life  by  "H",  Lola  and  Eileen  Gibbons  Kump.  It  was  read  at 
Nancy’s  funeral. 

Two  of  her  great  granddaughters  typed  immense  portions  of  this  document 
into  Word  Perfect  without  remuneration,  Nancy  Kump  Carter  and  Barbara  Nelson 
Muirhead.  Tara  Storz  was  hired  by  andy  to  type  Joshua’s  chapter  for  the 
computer  records  seen  here.  Thank  you  ladies. 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 


NANCY’S  FUNERAL 

Funeral  Services  for  Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons 
At  Seventh  Ward,  Logan,  Utah,  February  6,  1958 

Brother  LeGrande  Noble  offering  the  opening  prayer: 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  we  come  before  thee  this  beautiful  day,  in 
the  capacity  of  an  hour  of  religious  worship,  in  which  we  pay  parting  words  and 
respect  to  one  of  our  loved  ones  who  has  been  called  to  leave  this  earthly  life. 

We  are  grateful,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  for  this  occasion  and  for  the 
opportunity  that  it  affords  us  to  reflect  upon  life  and  our  opportunity  in  this  world. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  life  of  this  our  sister,  our  mother,  our  grandmother,  and 
a loved  one  that  it  has  been  our  pleasure  and  our  opportunity  to  know  for  a time 
and  now  we  have  lost  for  a while.  We  pray,  our  Father,  that  we  may  be  inspired 
always  by  the  life  of  this  wonderful  woman,  by  her  sacrifices  and  by  her  unselfish 
service  in  Thy  kingdom  here  upon  the  earth. 

We  are  grateful  this  day,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  above  everything  else,  for 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  our  membership  in  Thy  Church  and  for  the 
opportunity  we  have  of  living  this  day  in  Thy  name.  We  are  grateful  for  the  many 
blessings  that  have  been  given  unto  us.  We  are  grateful  for  this  beautiful  day,  and 
for  these  flowers,  and  for  the  friends  and  loved  ones  who  have  assembled  here. 
We  pray  that  what  may  be  said  and  done  in  this  service,  that  Thy  spirit  will  guide 
and  direct  all  those  who  participate  and  take  part  in  this  program,  that  everything 
that  is  done  is  done  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  glorifying  the  opportunity  we  have 
in  this  life  of  living  righteously. 

And  we  pray  humbly  that  as  this  hour  goes  forth  that  we  may  be  inspired 
by  Thy  holy  spirit  to  honor  and  reflect  in  glory  upon  Thy  name.  Our  Father  in 
Heaven.  These  blessings  we  pray  for,  and  we  dedicate  this  service  unto  Thee,  and 
we  do  it  humbly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Our  Redeemer,  Amen. 

Bishop  Orson  S.  Cannon  Conducting: 

We  are  met,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  pay  our  respects  to  sister  Nancy  L. 
Gibbons.  In  so  doing  we  will  be  paying  respects  to  one  of  the  noble  individuals 
who  has  lived  upon  the  earth.  Not  many  people  in  the  Logan  7th  ward,  especially 
younger  ones,  are  well  acquainted  with  Sister  Gibbons,  and  the  family  for  whom 
she  sacrificed  so  much,  who  were  such  a joy  to  her,  feel  that  this  should  be  a 
tribute  to  her,  therefore  the  family  itself  is  taking  part  on  the  program,  primarily 
to  pay  respects  to  their  mother  and  sister. 

I shall  announce  the  program  now  in  the  order  it  will  come  and  then  there 
will  be  no  further  announcements. 

The  prayer  at  the  mortuary  was  given  by  Hans  Flammer,  a son-in-law.  The 
Poll  bearers  are  members  of  the  High  Priests  group  to  which  Brother  A.  H. 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

Gibbons  and  Brother  Flammer  belonged;  Bro.  Eugene  Yeates,  Clyde  Thompson, 
Morris  Hodges,  Nels  L.  Sorensen,  Calvin  Fletcher  and  John  Carlson.  The  prelude 
and  postlude  music  was  by  Rozanne  Cannon.  The  opening  song  by  the  Relief 
Society  Chorus,  Sister  Gladys  Hughey  conducting  and  Sister  Joan  Peterson 
accompanying.  The  invocation  by  a brother  of  Sister  Gibbons,  LeGrande  Noble. 

The  family  has  asked  me  to  make  a few  remarks,  this  will  be  followed  by 
a vocal  solo  by  Brother  William  Hughey.  A.  H.  Gibbons  and  J.  Smith  Gibbons, 
sons,  will  then  give  talks.  Three  daughters:  Arizona  Flammer,  Jayne  Frost, 
Louisa  Harris,  will  give  a vocal  Trio,  Whispering  Hope.  A daughter-in-law,  Lola 
H.  Gibbons,  will  give  a historical  sketch  of  the  life  of  Nancy  L.  Gibbons.  The 
closing  song  will  be  by  the  Relief  Society  Chorus.  The  benediction  by  Leslie 
Noble,  a brother.  Dedication  of  the  grave  at  the  cemetery  will  be  by  J.  Smith 
Gibbons,  a son. 

At  this  time  the  family  wishes  to  thank  all  of  you  who  have  been  so  kind  in 
your  assistance  and  help  during  the  illness  and  death  of  Sister  Gibbons.  They 
thank  those  who  have  helped  in  any  way  with  food,  with  flowers,  the  Relief 
Society  in  taking  care  of  the  flowers  at  the  funeral,  those  who  have  sent  floral 
offerings  and  any  others.  If  I have  missed  anyone  it  is  my  oversight  and  not  that 
of  the  family. 

Now  I’d  just  like  to  say  a few  words  regarding  sister  Nancy.  When  we  first 
moved  into  this  ward  I was  very  impressed  to  hear  her  * her  testimony.  Whenever 
she  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  whether  it  was  in  a class,  recounting  her 
experiences  or  in  this  chapel,  it  was  impressive.  And  one  thing  about  sister 
Gibbons  which  impressed  me  most:  whenever  a kind  word  was  said  to  her  or 
when  anything  was  done  she  was  most  appreciative  of  that  little  service,  regardless 
of  how  small  it  was.  We  will  hear  of  more  of  the  life  of  Sister  Gibbons  from 
those  who  knew  her  best  but  we  can  say  that  she  believed  implicitly,  that  she  knew 
the  gospel  to  be  true!  She  knew  that  when  she  left  this  life  she  would  have  the 
privilege  of  living  with  her  loved  ones  beyond  the  grave  and  she  has  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  promises  that  are  given  to  us  as  members  of  the  church;  that  if  we  live 
as  we  are  taught  to  live  we  will  find  joy  not  only  in  this  life  but  in  the  life  to 
come.  We  might  say  fittingly,  at  this  time,  she  has  fought  the  good  fight,  she  has 
kept  the  faith.  And  may  we  have  comfort  in  that  knowledge  that  she  no  longer  has 
the  infirmities  of  flesh  to  bear  but  that  she  is  rejoicing  with  those  of  her  family 
who  passed  on  before  this  time.  May  we  be  blessed  with  this  assurance, 
comforted  at  the  loss  of  such  a noble  woman,  I pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen. 


A Son.  A.  H.  Gibbons,  speaks: 

For  a person  who  was  raised  in  a section  of  the  country  where  water  was 
a scarce  and  valuable  commodity,  I find  myself  much  over  supplied  with  it  in 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

cases  such  as  this.  Often  my  available  supply  overflows  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  Never-the-less  I am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  bear  witness  to 
the  wonderful  character  of  this  woman  who  lies  before  us. 

I had  planned,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  to  give  public  acknowledgement  to 
her  goodness  and  to  her  splendid  achievements  during  her  life— while  she  was  here 
in  person.  In  fact  I had  permission  from  the  Bishop  to  give  a program  in  which 
there  would  be  presented  evidences  of  Mother’s  accomplishments.  But  if  she  was 
to  be  there  I had  to  have  her  permission  and  that  she  would  not  give.  The  reasons 
she  gave  I will  not  mention  but  mostly  she  shrank  from  being  put  in  the  limelight. 
The  things  she  had  accomplished  she  considered  merely  ordinary  accomplishments 
in  her  daily  life  and  not  worthy  of  special  mention. 

I have  made  the  statement  on  several  occasions  and  I could  make  it  now, 
that  I probably  knew  my  mother  better  than  any  person  living.  I realize  that  such 
a statement  in  relative  at  best  and  could  not  in  any  way  be  proved.  But  this  I do 
know  that  if  you  work  with  a person  as  almost  her  only  help  from  the  time  you  are 
old  enough  to  be  of  any  real  help,  if  you  wait  on  a person  who  is  an  invalid  and 
who  is  forced  to  spend  much  time  in  bed,  if  you  watch  beside  her  bedside  when 
she  is  very  ill,  and  if  you  run  with  frantic  effort,  many  times,  the  mile  to  town  for 
medical  help,  or  for  some  one  to  administer  to  that  mother  when  life  seems  to  be 
ebbing  away,  then  it  is  possible  to  know  that  Mother  very  well. 

Mother’s  first  five  children  were  boys  and  it  became  my  lot  to  help  her,  to 
wash  dishes,  to  make  bread,  to  cook  beans,  make  mush  and  prepare  meals  for  the 
others,  to  wash  diapers  for  what  seemed  to  me  at  times  a never  ending  supply  of 
babies,  and  that  mother  with  whom  and  for  whom  I worked  became  very  well 
know  to  me,  I might  say  that  my  love  and  adoration  became  the  motivating  force 
of  my  life  as  I got  to  know  her  and  love  and  understand  her  devotion  to  the 
gospel,  to  her  husband  and  to  her  children. 

Later  in  life  I had  further  associations  with  mother,  which  meant  much  to 
me  and  I hope  to  her.  We  attended  school  together  at  the  Teacher’s  College  at 
Flagstaff,  Arizona.  We  attended  the  same  Sunday  School  class  after  I returned 
from  my  mission  and  of  all  classes  I have  belonged  to  this  one  stands  out  in  my 
memory.  Mother  had  a deep  and  abiding  faith  in  the  gospel  and  she  did  much 
reading  and  she  had  the  gift  of  expressing  herself  very  well. 

The  little  lady  whose  passing  we  are  remembering  today  was  in  close  and 
real  contact  with  her  Father  in  Heaven  and  on  occasion  he  revealed  things  to  her 
for  her  guidance  and  peace  of  mind.  During  the  first  few  years  of  her  married  life 
father  worked  with  sheep  and  was  away  from  her  for  long  periods  of  time.  On 
one  occasion  he  was  gone  for  a long  time  and  she  became  very  anxious  for  fear 
that  something  might  have  happened  to  him.  But  one  day  after  she  had  prayed  for 
help  a voice  informed  her  that  all  was  well  with  him.  Not  too  long  after  that  he 
came  home. 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

Another  time  we  had  lost  a horse  which  we  needed  very  much  for  our  farm 
work  and  when  we  had  searched  everywhere  we  could  think  of  she  prayed  again 
for  help.  The  next  morning  she  told  me  of  a dream  she  had  had.  It  seems  she  had 
crossed  a river  that  ran  through  our  field,  had  gone  through  another  field  and 
through  some  willows  and  then  had  climbed  through  a fence  and  as  she  started 
across  this  field  the  horse  which  had  been  lying  down  got  up  and  came  toward  her. 
This  was  exactly  the  route  I followed  when  I found  the  horse  the  next  morning. 

When  I was  preparing  for  my  mission  she  came  to  breakfast  one  morning 
and  informed  us  that  she  had  had  a dream  to  the  effect  that  Neallo,  one  of  her  sons 
who  had  died  at  12  years  of  age  was  in  trouble  and  as  she  cast  about  for  the  reason 
it  came  to  her  that  the  work  had  not  been  done  for  him  in  the  temple  so  I had  the 
privilege  of  being  proxy  for  him  in  getting  his  endowment. 

Still  another  incident;  at  the  age  of  twelve  I went  with  my  brother  who  was 
just  older  than  I to  get  a patriarchal  blessing.  As  life  became  busier  for  us  these 
blessings  faded  into  the  background.  Some  seven  or  eight  years  later  I came  home 
from  the  army  on  furlough.  Somehow  the  talk  of  these  blessings  came  up  and  I 
am  afraid  I wasn’t  too  impressed  with  some  of  the  promises  in  these  blessings. 
Mother  and  I talked  to  the  idea  that  maybe  it  might  be  a good  thing  for  me  to  get 
another  one  before  I went  back  to  camp  but  in  the  short  time  I was  home  this  too 
slipped  away.  But  Just  a day  or  two  before  I was  due  to  leave  mother  once  more 
had  a dream.  She  said  father  had  visited  her  and  said:  "Don’t  let  H forget  to 
have  that  blessing." 

And  herein  comes  the  remarkable  things  about  this  blessing.  I got  it  from 
another  patriarch  and  about  seven  or  eight  years  later  but  with  one  exception  the 
* were  the  same  in  both  blessings.  The  one  exception  was  that  I would  visit  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  And  I had  just  returned  from  visiting  five  European  countries 
as  part  of  the  armed  forces. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  examples  of  how  close  mother  was 
to  our  Father  in  Heaven  came  while  I was  home  on  the  above  mentioned  furlough. 
One  day  as  mother  and  I were  returning  from  sacrament  meeting  she  asked  me  if 
I would  go  on  a mission.  I promptly  replied,  "No."  But  within  an  hour  I came 
to  find  her  and  try  to  justify  my  statement.  I told  mother  that  I was  in  the  army 
and  that  I had  shortly  before  enlisted  for  three  years  and  that  it  would  not  be  a part 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  policy  to  release  soldiers  for  missions.  She  answered  me  with 
these  words,  "If  I can  get  you  out  of  the  Army  will  you  go?"  I assured  her  that 
I would.  I will  not  go  into  details  but  sufficient  to  say  that  one  day  I received  a 
telegram  from  our  congressman  in  Washington  informing  me  that  if  I would  make 
application  I could  be  discharged  from  the  army.  And  within  two  months  I left  for 
my  mission.  I am  not  going  to  say  that  this  was  the  basic  reason  Congress  passed 
that  bill  to  reduce  the  army,  but  I do  know  that  I got  out  and  went  on  a mission. 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

Another  example  of  the  far-sightedness  of  this  woman  will  be  brought  out 
in  the  following  story.  When  I was  released  from  my  mission  I felt  that  I should 
devote  myself  to  mother  for  her  support  as  long  as  she  needed  me  and  I told  her 
so  but  she  said,  "No,  dear  boy,  you  must  not  sacrifice  yourself  thus.  My  life  is 
almost  lived— that  was  36  years  before  her  death— but  you  have  your  whole  life 
before  you.  You  must  go  back  to  school  and  prepare  yourself  for  the  work  you 
will  have  to  do  in  life." 

Mother  believed  the  commandments  of  our  Father  in  Heaven  meant  just 
what  they  said.  She  believed  that  the  commandment  to  MULTIPLY  AND 
REPLENISH  THE  EARTH  meant  just  that  and  that  every  woman  should  have  a 
baby  every  two  years.  Because  she  believed  that  literally,  twelve  of  us  were 
privileged  to  be  born.  Tithing  meant  a full  one  tenth  and  be  it  hay,  a calf, 
chickens,  or  a dozen  eggs  and  money  the  tithing  was  paid.  One  of  my  proudest 
moments  was  when  she  sent  me  to  the  Bishop  two  weeks  after  I had  been  baptized 
to  give  me  the  experience  of  paying  tithing. 

Did  time  permit  I could  give  many  other  evidences  of  the  character  of  this 
remarkable  woman.  But  this  I will  say  in  closing,  that  if  Greatness  means  making 
the  most  of  what  you  are  endowed  with,  in  living  life  to  its  fullest,  then  there  is 
none  greater  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  than  Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons.  For 
myself  I shall  never  seek  any  finer  recommendation  of  any  one  than  to  say  to  one 
and  to  all:  "I  am  Her  Son." 

May  God  help  us  who  are  left  to  live  by  her  example,  that  we  may  merit  a 
place  by  her  side,  I humbly  pray,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Her  first  son.  J.  Smith  Gibbons  Jr.,  speaks: 

My  brothers  and  sisters.  Mother’s  life  was  one  of  love  and  service  to  us  the 
family  and  to  her  neighbors  and  friends.  We  therefore  thought  it  would  be  fitting 
for  us,  her  children,  to  pay  tribute  to  her  for  her  love  and  kindness,  her  teachings 
and  example,  and  a life  that  exemplified  Thee,  The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  man. 

She  believed  that  God  was  the  Father  of  her  spirit  and  that  all  of  us  here 
upon  this  earth,  be  we  white  or  black,  bond  or  free,  were  in  truth,  and  in  deed, 
brothers  and  sisters.  That  she  believed  implicitly.  And  so  in  her  life,  her  concern 
of  course  was  first  to  her  immediate  family,  and  then  her  love  and  affection  went 
to  everyone  who  happened  to  cross  her  path.  She  had  that  desire  and  so,  even 
after  father  passed  away,  she  carried  out  that  wish  and  that  desire. 

I shall  never  forget  just  after  father  had  died  but  a few  moments  that  she 
talked  to  me  and  said,  "Now,  son.  Father  told  me  that  he  had  to  die,  that  he  had 
to  go  on,  it  was  his  calling,  I knew  he  was  going  to  die,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
he  told  me  was  that  he  HAD  to  go  because  he  could  do  more  for  his  family  there 
than  he  could  do  here.  He  mentioned  you  boys.  Now,  son,  live  so  that  you,  so 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

that  your  father  can  reach  you  and  give  you  the  needs  to  help  you  over  the  rough 
spots  in  life,  if  necessary." 

And  so  mother  began  that  life.  Well,  I shall  never  forget  the  night  that  my 
baby  sister  was  born,  some  months  after  Father  had  passed  on.  As  I stood  in  the 
orchard  near  the  home  where  this  baby  was  being  born,  and  listened  to  her  cries 
of  agony  and  the  prayers  upon  her  lips  that  God  would  bless  her,  and  thank  him 
for  the  fact  that  while  he  was  taking  her  husband  he  was  giving  her  a child,  it 
touched  my  heart  to  the  very  core. 

It  was  my  privilege  the  last  few  years  that  Momie  was  in  Mesa  to  visit  her 
often.  My  duties  and  responsibilities  took  me  to  Mesa  and  Phoenix  a good  deal 
and  I used  to  drop  in  to  see  her  on  each  occasion.  Mother  used  to  say  as  she  had 
said  many  times  before,  "Son,  why  don’t  You  Get  More  Interested  In  Genealogical 
work?  Temple  Work?  Do  you  know  that  the  Lord  has  got  missions  of  children 
that  have  passed  on  before  who  are  entitled  to  the  opportunities  and  blessings  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  church?  If  you  haven’t  got  enough  time  to  make  research 
and  do  these  things  contribute  a few  cents,  a few  pennies  to  help  get  this  work 
done."  I,  knowing  that  I was  too  busy  to  do  anything  like  that  paid  little  attention. 
It  didn’t  concern  me  particularly— Oh  yes,  it  did;  I was  particularly  interested  in 
what  Momie  was  doing,  I knew  she  was  doing  work  for  thousands  of  people,  and 
getting  it  done.  That’s  the  way  it  went. 

So  as  time  passed  and  I went  to  see  Momie  she  always  checked  up  with  me. 
"How  are  you  getting  along  my  boy?  With  your  work?  I love  you.  Father’s 
proud  of  you.  I’m  proud  of  you.  Son,  Someday  you’re  going  to  get  interested  in 
this  work,  then  when  you  do,  maybe  you’ll  get  a thrill  in  your  life  that  you  never 
got  before." 

When  Momie  came  up  here  to  this  place;  we  moved  her  up  here  to  be  close 
to  Arizona  & H,  because  she  was  getting  to  the  point  where  she  couldn’t  take  care 
of  herself  in  her  own  home  as  she  should  be  taken  care  of.  Poor  little  soul  was 
lonesome  because  she  loved  her  home.  She  loved  her  temple.  She  loved  that 
work.  She  wanted  to  be  there.  "I  Can’t,"  she  said,  "I  can’t  be  there.  I need 
something  to  do.  Why  can’t  I keep  my  temple  work  up?  Why  can’t  I keep 
making  research?  And  seeing  that  these  people’s  work  is  done  for  them?"  But  we 
moved  her  up  here. 

She  kept  saying;  worrying  about  this  particular  thing,  about  this  temple 
work,  she  wanted  to  do.  And  may  I say  in  passing  that  my  heart  shall  always  be 
grateful  for  the  home  that  was  made  for  her  here,  by  my  dear  sister,  Arizona,  and 
Mother  loved  her.  That  was  the  most  beautiful  love  and  friendship  that  I’ve  ever 
known,  between  that  mother  and  that  daughter.  Their  love  and  devotion  is 
outstanding.  Be  that  as  it  may,  these  people  have  made  a wonderful  home  for  her 
and  to  them  I shall  always  be  indebted  and  appreciate  the  many  things  that  they 
have  done.  They’re  wonderful  people. 
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As  I came  from  time  to  time  Mother  again  and  often  told  me,  "Son,  get 
interested  in  genealogical  work." 

Momie  * began  to  be  where  she  was  almost  helpless.  She  could  hardly  get 
around.  Her  body  seemed  to  be  racked  with  so  much  pain,  and  when  not  suffering 
and  in  pain  her  infirmities  were  such  that  she  just  couldn’t  get  over  them.  She 
could  hardly  get  around.  She  was  almost  helpless.  She  used  to  put  her  arm 
around  me  and  say,  "I  love  you.  Oh,  if  I could  help  you  with  some  thing.  If  I 
could  help  you  get  interested  in  this  gospel,  the  things  that  you  need— this  temple 
work.  I’ll  be  ever  grateful. 

And  so  we  as  a family  wondered  why  mother  should  be  detained.  Why  she 
shouldn’t  be  able  to  go?  She,  lonesome  for  father,  wanted  to  Join  him  on  the  other 
side,  yet  she  was  detained. 

About  three  or  four  months  ago,  two  months  ago  it  was.  We  were  High 
Council  meeting.  Saint  Johns  & Round  Valley,  and  I was  busy  making  notes  while 
President  of  the  Stake  was  making  some  announcements.  He  was  saying  that  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  make  some  changes.  And  he  said,  "Brother  Gibbons  has  been 
replaced  by  a certain  man  in  his  duties  in  the  Scout  Program  in  the  White 
Mountain  District  and  since  he  doesn’t  have  his  duties  in  the  Scout  Program  in  this 
district  any  more  and  since  he  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  but  sign  his  name  we’re 
going  to  put  him  in  charge  of  the  Genealogical  Work. 

And  I spoke  to  President  Whiting  and  I said:  "President  Whiting,  My 
responsibilities  and  my  duties  have  been  merely  to  travel  in  1 county,  under  my 
new  assignment  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  I must  travel  in  four  counties. 
And  if  you  think  I’m  not  busy  you  should  know.  He  looked  at  me  rather  * and 
said,  "Brother  Gibbons  don’t  say  ’No’  to  this  assignment.  Let  me  talk  to  you  after 
while. " After  he  had  finished  that  statement  I sat  there  for  a few  minutes  and  I got 
the  sweetest,  most  peaceful  feeling  that  I have  ever  had  in  my  life. 

And  I proudly  raised  my  hand  to  him  and  I said,  "Before  you  adjourn  this 
meeting  may  I say  one  thing?"  He  granted  my  request  and  when  he  got  ready  to 
dismiss  the  meeting  I said,  "President  Whiting,  I haven’t  had  a chance  to  talk  with 
my  wife,  but  I’m  telling  you  now  that  I’ll  take  that  assignment  which  you  have 
given  me  in  the  genealogical  work.  I’ll  do  the  best  I can  with  it." 

President  Whiting  said,  "I’m  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  because,"  he  said, 
"When  we,  the  Stake  Presidency,  met  with  the  purpose  of  selecting  a man  to  take 
that  place  we  had  no  one  in  mind,  but  after  prayer  we  were  impressed  that  you 
were  the  man." 

And  so  I consented  to  take  this  appointment  and  soon  there  after,  Nancy’s 
last  moment  came.  I came  up  here,  and  we  the  family  were  kneeling  around  my 
Mother’s  bed,  in  solemn  prayer,  asking  that  she  not  be  called  upon  to  suffer  long. 
And  as  we  prayed  one  after  the  other,  it  suddenly  dawned  on  me  that  perhaps  I 
was  the  man  who  had  kept  my  mother  lingering  for  a long  time,  because  I had 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

been  so  blind  as  to  see,  as  to  refuse,  rather  to  neglect  to  carry  on  this  temple  work 
which  she  had  so  noble  advanced.  And  the  thought  came  to  me  at  the  time  that 
the  Lord  had  probably  inspired  those  men  to  give  me  this  opportunity  if  I would 
carry  it  out,  to  carry  on  Mother’s  life’s  work  for  the  dead,  for  I suddenly  realized 
that  mother  did  believe  in  the  brotherhood  of  man,  that  the  work  of  all  must  be 
done,  that  that  was  mother’s  work  and  mother’s  calling  in  the  last  days  of  her  life. 
And  I had  a peaceful  feeling  in  my  heart  and  I said  to  myself,  "Probably  this  is  the 
reason  why  Mother  has  been  lingering  as  long  as  she  has,  to  break  through  my 
spirit,  my  haughty  soul,  if  you  please,  with  the  idea  that  I should  dedicate  my  life 
and  my  work,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  work  of  the  dead." 

Well,  needless  to  say,  I don’t  know  whether  that  impression  was  right  or  not 
but  I do  know  that  Momie  didn’t  last  long  after  that.  It’s  my  testimony  to  you  my 
brothers  and  sisters  that  I believe  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  in  getting  me  to 
do  this  work.  Then  I happened  to  think  that  mother  had  given  her  all,  father  had 
been  on  the  other  side  working  in  this  line  of  work,  and  then  I remembered  that 
at  one  time  we  as  brothers  and  sisters  were  on  the  other  side  in  that  great  council 
in  Heaven  when  the  Lord  explained  to  us  the  great  plan  of  salvation  and  at  that 
time,  undoubtedly  the  Lord  explained  to  us  that  we  could  come  to  this  earth  as 
brethren  and  sisters  and  that  during  many  times  the  gospel  would  not  be  upon  the 
earth  and  he  said  to  the  spirits  that  were  selected  and  chosen  to  come  in  this  last 
day  when  the  gospel  has  been  restored,  that  it  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  help 
our  brothers  and  our  sisters  that  we  do  the  work,  the  vicarious  work  for  these 
people,  that  the  priesthood  might  be  carried  into  the  spirit  world,  and  that  those 
untold  thousands  who  had  passed  on  before  without  the  opportunity  of  embracing 
the  gospel  should  have  the  right  to  do  so.  And  that  we  who  were  reserved  to 
come  forth  in  this  last  day  took  an  oath  before  our  Father  in  Heaven,  we 
covenanted  with  Him  that  we  would  give  our  all,  all  we  might  possess,  to  the 
building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  to  the  establishment  of  Zion  here  upon  this 
earth. 

Yes  that’s  what  my  mother  lived  for  and  I hope  and  pray  that  we  as  her 
children  and  her  relatives  may  be  able  to  carry  on  the  great  work  she  so  nobly 
advanced  and  that  from  this  occasion  we  may  honor  our  lives  and  spend  all  that 
we  have,  all  that  we  possess  if  necessary  to  maintaining  this  work.  It  is  my 
testimony  to  you  people,  to  all  of  you,  that  this  is  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

My  mother  in  every  word  and  deed  exemplified  this.  She  has  taught  me, 
she  has  pled  with  me,  she  has  prayed  with  me,  she  has  asked  me  to  give  all  that 
I have  to  the  furtherance  of  God’s  kingdom.  My  brothers  and  sisters,  in  closing 
may  I say  this:  Nothing  shall,  I think,  mean  more  to  me,  when  I shall  pass  to  the 
other  side,  than  my  mother  shall  say  to  me,  "Son,  you  have  carried  on  the  work 
I asked  you  to  do."  May  God  bless  us  in  this  life,  that  we  may  love  and  serve 
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humanity,  our  fellow  men  and  our  Heavenly  Father,  I humbly  pray,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

"A  Short  History  of  Mother’s  Life" 

Written  by  Eileen  Gibbons,  daughter  of  A.  H.  Gibbons,  and  read  at  the 
funeral  by  Lola  Gibbons,  H’s  Wife. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Nancy  Noble  Gibbons,  young  wife  and  mother,  sat 
in  the  back  room  of  her  house.  Her  husband  and  sweetheart,  Joshua,  had  left  for 
sheep  camp  just  a few  days  before  and  now  she  had  heard  was  in  serious  danger; 
the  Indians  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation  were  giving  trouble.  Joshua’s 
traveling  would  take  him  very  near,  perhaps  even  through,  the  reservation.  Nancy 
was  worried,  and  she  got  upon  her  knees  and  asked  the  Lord  to  protect  Joshua. 
A voice  spoke  to  her  and  said:  "Your  husband  is  all  right.  His  work  is  not 
finished." 

A few  years  after  Nancy’s  husband  died,  leaving  her  with  $4,000.00  in 
debts,  seven  living  children  and  the  memory  of  4 in  the  grave,  with  another  child 
on  the  way,  few  possessions,  and  in  poor  health,  her  son  Bates  was  called  to  go 
to  a mission  to  Germany.  Nancy  was  told  that  it  would  take  $600,  plus  clothes 
and  other  needs,  to  put  him  over  there  and  get  him  started.  She  had  $200.00  in 
Zion’s  Savings  Bank.  There  was  no  way  that  she  could  see  to  raise  $400.00  more. 
She  expressed  her  fears  to  her  son,  telling  him  she  didn’t  see  how  they  could  raise 
the  money  for  him  to  go  so  far.  "If  I can’t  go  where  they  want  me  to  go,"  said 
Bates,  "I  won’t  go  at  all."  When  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave,  Nancy  had 
$600.00.  She  could  not  understand  then=-or  for  30  years  thereafter—where  the 
money  came  from. 

Nancy’s  youngest  daughter  relates:  "When  I used  to  have  bad  spells  with  my 
stomach,  Mother  would  put  her  hands  on  my  head  and  pray  for  my  recovery.  Not 
once  did  her  prayer  go  unanswered.  I always  felt  relief  from  pain  and  experienced 
quick  recovery." 

In  these  brief  accounts  we  see  examples  of  a faith  so  strong  that  it  brought 
Nancy  Noble  Gibbons  through  85  years— years  filled  with  adversity  of  every  kind: 
debt,  poverty,  death,  ill  health,  and  to  top  it  off  41  years  of  overwork  and 
loneliness  for  husband  and  seven  deceased  children—with  a solid  rock  testimony 
of  God’s  goodness  for  His  children  and  of  the  truth  of  His  Church. 

Nancy  Gibbons  was  in  tune  and  in  touch  with  God.  She  prayed  with 
complete  faith,  and  in  righteousness,  and  her  prayers  were  answered.  When  her 
needs  were  material  (more  milk  from  the  cow,  more  bread  for  the  children,  money 
for  3 missionary  sons)  her  prayers  were  answered.  When  her  needs  were  spiritual 
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(the  healing  spirit,  comfort  in  loneliness  and  sorrow,  peace  in  perplexity)  her 
prayers  were  answered.  But  Nancy’s  greatest  blessings— and  her  most  fervent 
prayers— had  to  do  not  with  "things"  but  with  courage  and  patience  and  strength 
of  soul.  These  things  she  had,  and  the  following  sketches  form  her  life  will  give 
you  an  ides  of  what  this  daughter  of  Zion  was  made  of.  The  sketches  are  picked 
at  random,  they  are  not  in  any  way  inclusive  or  representative  of  all  her 
achievements  or  characteristics.  They  are  written  not  to  give  you  a chronology  of 
her  life  but  a feeling  for  her  character,  her  difficulties,  her  loves,  her  philosophy 
of  life.  We  wish  all  of  you  had  known  her  well,  when  she  was  well. 

Nancy  was  born  in  Kanab,  the  southern  hem  of  Utah,  to  Edward  Alvah 
Noble,  then  31,  and  his  wife  Ann  Jane  Peel,  then  20.  This  young  couple  were 
called  in  the  fall  of  1879,  when  Nancy  was  seven,  to  go  into  Arizona.  In 
obedience  to  that  call,  they  began  the  journey,  and  of  it  Nancy  wrote:  "We  had  but 
one  wagon  and  a span  of  large  horses.  Of  necessity,  when  we  came  to  the  deep 
sand,  we  had  to  walk,  and  at  times  would  get  far  behind  the  wagon. " 

"The  landmarks— House  Rock,  Jacob’s  Lake,  Lee’s  Backbone— are  clear  to 
my  memory.  Also,  the  night  we  reached  the  Colorado  River,  and  drove  for  some 
distance  along  its  bank.  Then  the  memory  of  crossing  in  the  ferry  boat  with 
Father  standing  at  the  horse’s  heads,  holding  them,  and  Mother  holding  the  baby 
while  the  rest  of  us  looked  fearfully  on,  wondering,  and  fearing  we  should  not 
reach  the  bank  safely." 

Nancy  often  spoke  of  the  dangerous  stretch  of  road,  over  what  is  called, 
Lee’s  Backbone.  Here  the  road  was  dug  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  and  was  barely 
wide  enough  for  a single  wagon,  with  the  bluff  on  one  side  and  the  raging  river 
about  four  hundred  feet  below.  She  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break  as  she 
followed,  a girl  of  seven,  behind  the  wagon. 

Nancy’s  father  had  five  daughters  before  God  sent  him  a son,  so  of  necessity 
Nancy,  the  oldest  daughter,  plowed,  harrowed,  built  fences,  hauled  hay,  and  grain, 
and  milked  as  many  as  20  cows  in  the  fall  when  cheese  and  butter  needed  making. 
When  the  family  moved  to  town,  the  stacks  of  hay,  the  stock,  and  team,  were  left 
at  their  homestead,  in  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  valley  in  which  they  lived. 
Night  and  morning  Nancy  or  one  of  her  sisters  had  to  make  the  trip  to  do  chores. 
In  deep  winter,  this  meant  being  on  the  road  before  daybreak  and  after  dark  at 
night.  It  was  common  to  hear  the  scream  of  the  panther  from  the  mountainside, 
and  the  loafer  wolf,  and  coyote  could  be  heard  on  all  sides.  Yet,  Nancy  does  not 
remember  suffering  fear.  As  she  worked  beside  her  father,  doing  a man’s  work, 
Nancy  grew  to  feel  that  no  man  could  be  nearer  perfection  than  her  father.  She 
helped  him  because  she  loved  to  help  him.  She  honored  him  to  the  extent  that  she 
never  begrudged  doing  this  strenuous  work,  nor  later  the  ill  health  which  resulted 
from  it. 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

In  her  old  age,  Nancy  talked  most  of  her  father,  and  looked  toward  the 
reunion  with  him  which  has,  no  doubt,  now  taken  place.  How  happy  she  is! 

Corn  bread  and  beans  were  the  day  after  day  meal  in  the  Noble  house. 
Somehow,  the  large  family  always  had  food  to  eat,  although  they  didn’t  have 
much.  One  evening— a very  special  one  it  must  have  been— there  was  for  supper 
a plentiful  supply  of  bread  and  a small  amount  of  cheese.  After  the  blessing, 
Nancy’s  father  said  "Eat  the  bread,  girls,  but  just  smell  the  cheese."  Obediently, 
Nancy  took  a bite  of  bread  and  then  endeavored  to  absorb  some  of  the  calories  of 
cheese  through  her  nose,  at  which,  her  father  laughed  heartily. 

Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  asked  Nancy  to  be  his  bride  one  night  after  Sacrament 
meeting  as  they  were  sitting  on  some  bars  in  front  of  the  old  Rothlisberger  place 
in  St.  Johns,  Arizona.  Nancy,  having  finished  three  years  at  the  Academy  in  St. 
Johns,  had  begun  her  second  year  of  teaching.  One  night  at  a party  she  met 
Joshua,  three  months  of  courtship  followed,  and  Joshua  Proposed.  Nancy  gives 
us  no  colorful  details  in  her  brief  account  of  that  evening,  but  Joshua  was  a shy 
man,  and  whether  he  blurted  his  wishes  in  a rehearsed  speech  or  died  a thousand 
deaths  mumbling  them  out,  doesn’t  matter—,  Nancy  said  yes,  and  on  December 
23,  1892,  Joshua  and  Nancy  were  married.  Two  days  later,  on  Christmas,  they 
headed  north  to  be  sealed  in  the  Logan  Temple,  The  Salt  Lake  Temple  being 
closed  when  they  arrived  there.  The  glorious  day  was  January  4,  1893.  Nancy 
was  20,  Joshua  was  30.  "Surely  the  Lord  guided  me  in  the  selection  of  a 
companion,"  wrote  Nancy  later.  "Never  was  there  a better,  more  unselfish  man." 

(I  must  insert  here  that  Zona,  oldest  daughter,  said  that  no  one  had  told  her 
mother  that  she  must  bring  a white  dress  to  be  married  in  the  temple  and  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  go  to  town  and  buy  a white  night  gown  for  her  to  be  married 
in.  Can  you  see  the  white  nightgowns  of  that  day?  Long  full  skirts  with  long  full 
sleeves  and  high  neck  trimmed  in  lace?) 

One  day  as  Joshua  was  returning  from  work,  Nancy  went  out  to  meet  him. 
They  had  been  married  several  months  and  Nancy’s  health  had  been  poor. 
"Joshua,"  she  said,  "do  you  think  we  will  ever  have  children?"  He  looked  at  her 
a few  seconds  and  said,  "Nancy,  I promise  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  you  will 
have  a family."  That  prophecy  was  fulfilled  for  within  a year,  Nancy  bore  the 
first  of  twelve  children.  Twenty-three  years  later,  just  before  his  death,  Joshua 
promised  her  that  she  would  have  one  more  baby  girl.  These  are  but  two 
examples  of  his  prophetic  powers  and  intuition.  It  guided  them  through  many 
difficult  periods  of  their  lives  together  and  forewarned  and  prepared  them  for 
sorrowful  events. 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

Perhaps  because  Nancy  remembered  from  her  own  childhood,  family  prayers 
in  which  her  parents  never  failed  to  ask  God  for  His  help  in  rearing  the  children, 
she  grew  to  womanhood  with  a beautiful,  deep  regard  for  parenthood.  She  loved 
babies.  Her  feelings  about  becoming  a mother  were  probably  as  strong,  or 
stronger,  than  her  feelings  about  any  other  part  of  the  gospel.  She  had  no  illusions 
about  her  duty  to  bear,  and  righteously  rear,  children— and  she  expected  the  same 
of  her  sons  and  daughters.  Although  each  baby  meant  for  Nancy  months  in  bed, 
before  it  came  and  a month  or  two  after,  this  did  not  stop  this  remarkable  woman 
in  her  devotion.  The  fact,  that  in  spite  of  ill  health,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
her  to  stand,  as  other  women,  and  do  her  work,  for  all  of  her  twenty-three  child- 
bearing years,  in  spite  of  this  she  continued  to  have  children,  which  expresses 
better  than  words,  her  love  for  the  gospel  principles  urging  parenthood. 

She  wrote,  "I  never  could  understand  why  women  would  not  want  babies. 
Life  could  not  be  complete  without  them.  Indeed,  I should  be  afraid  not  to  do  my 
duty  along  that  line.  I should,  or  rather  would,  fear  I would  lose  my  chance  to 
gain  an  exaltation  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom. " 

About  her  children: 

Joshua  Smith  Jr.,  her  first  son,  lives  in  St.  Johns,  Arizona,  where  he  is  a 
Superior  Court  Judge.  He  and  Edna  Butler  Gibbons  have  4 Children,  two  living, 
and  nine  grandchildren. 

Her  second  son,  Edward  Noble,  born  2 years  after  Smith,  died  of  a heart 
condition  at  25,  shortly  after  his  marriage.  He  has  one  daughter,  Nobleen,  and  4 
grandchildren  living  in  California. 

Her  third  son,  Andrew  H,  has  lived  most  of  his  married  life  in  Logan,  has 
been  a teacher  for  31  years.  He  and  Lola  Heaton  Gibbons  are  parents  of  seven 
children  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Next  came  twins,  after  Nancy  had  waited  more  than  three  years  and  had 
begun  to  fear  that  she  had  had  her  family.  The  twins  were  called  Nancy  and 
Bates.  Nancy  lived  one  hour.  Bates,  2 1/2  pounds  heavy  in  his  infant  clothes, 
was  ill  for  some  time  but  lived  to  grow  to  manhood,  fill  a mission  to  Germany, 
and  attend  college.  After  Teaching  school  for  some  time  he  died  at  33, 
Unmarried. 

Neallo,^  the  next  son,  died  in  his  youth  of  diphtheria.  He  was  12. 

Arizona,  born  next,  lives  in  Logan,  and  is  the  wife  of  Hans  Flammer.  They 
have  9 children  and  10  grandchildren. 

Rizpah  Jayne  lives  in  Showlow  Arizona  with  her  husband  Austin  Frost,  is 
the  mother  of  6 children  and  grandmother  of  5 more. 


^ Often  seen  with  one  "1"  as  in  his  teacher's  poem.  PAF  has 
Neallo  with  two. 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

Triplets  came  next  to  Nancy,  but  one  was  born  dead,  one  lived  an  hour  and 
the  third  only  three  weeks. 

Nancy’s  youngest  and  only  living  child,  Louisa,  born  five  months  after 
Nancy  became  a widow  is  married  to  Marion  Harris.  They  live  in  Mesa,  Arizona, 
and  have  7 children. 

Nancy  had  five  miscarriages,  in  addition  to  losing  seven  of  her  12  children. 
But  these  deaths  were  not  an  unending  sorrow  to  her.  She  felt  always  that  "death 
is  sweet  compared  to  a lot  of  the  hardships  of  life."  She  said  many  times  she  was 
thankful  to  her  Father  in  Heaven  for  those  children  who  came  and  died  almost 
immediately  because  she  felt  that  they  were  good  enough  spirits  to  be  saved 
without  having  to  go  through  life’s  probation,  she  was  thankful  and  proud  to  be 
their  mother. 

Her  great  faith  in  God,  and  in  the  eternity  of  family  life,  gave  her 
remarkable  strength  even  when  three  of  her  sons  died  after  she  had  spent  years 
raising  and  loving  them.  Her  children  describe  the  death  of  one  of  the  boys  thus. 
Remember  that  she  had  already  lost  six  of  her  children  and  her  sweetheart.  Her 
children  say:  "We  stood  there  and  watched  her  kiss  Bates  goodbye  and  bid  him 
temporary  farewell  with  more  composure  than  we  had  ever  thought  possible." 
There  was  no  sorrow,  obstacle,  or  loneliness  Nancy  couldn’t  overcome  when  she 
made  up  her  mind. 

Nancy  had  some  firm  notions  about  levity  and  love,  and  as  a result  one  day 
her  daughter  Zona  lost  a beau.  You  see.  Will  Burke  had  been  coming  to  the  house 
quite  regularly  to  see  Zona.  That  was  all  very  good  and  well,  but  just  at  that 
particular  time  the  bigger  boys  were  putting  new  shingles  on  the  house.  One  of 
them  made  the  remark  that  it  was  Nancy,  Zona’s  mother.  Will  was  coming  to  see 
and  that  was  why  she  was  having  the  roof  put  on.  No  one  knows  what  Nancy  said 
to  Will,  but  she  sure  stopped  off  his  calling  short. 

Yes,  Nancy  knew  her  mind.  She  was  strict  and  sure~yet  soft-hearted  a 
forceful  combination.  She  tied  a disobedient  child  to  the  bedpost  with  a piece  of 
string  he  easily  could  have  broken.  He  didn’t  budge. 

From  the  time  her  first  son  was  born  in  1894  until  after  her  last  daughter 
came  to  her,  a widow  of  five  months,  Nancy  could  never  walk  around  or  stand  for 
more  than  a short  while.  She  sat  to  do  most  of  her  work,  and  her  children 
remember  seeing  her  sitting  in  a straight  chair,  scrubbing  her  clothes  sideways. 
They  remember  pulling  her  in  a little  wagon  down  to  the  garden-always  a good 
garden-to  pull  weeds,  and  watching  her  slide  up  and  down  the  rows,  working  and 
supervising.  They  remember  the  way  she  rode  the  old  mare  bare  back  to  do  her 
visiting.  A.  H.  remembers  that  one  day  when  Nancy  and  Joshua  had  been  married 
about  fifteen  years,  his  father  said  to  a visitor:  "You  have  just  seen  my  wife  stand 
on  her  feet  longer  than  she  has  stood  for  a number  of  years." 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

Nancy  suffered  with  asthma  from  1898  until  shortly  before  her  death,  and 
lived  through  many  severe  attacks.  During  her  last  years,  she  walked  on  wooden- 
like  legs,  between  her  daughter  Zona  and  her  son  A.  H.,  somehow  moving  on  the 
sheer  will  not  to  neglect  either  of  her  children,  not  to  overburden  anyone.  For 
years  she  walked  thus  back  and  forth,  her  daily  trips  becoming  fewer  and  fewer, 
taking  a longer  period  of  time,  leaning  on  her  cane,  until  in  October  1956  she  went 
to  bed  to  stay. 

("As  long  as  I live  I can  still  see  Grandma.  I used  to 
stand  and  watch  her  out  the  window,  walking  on  her 
stick  between  our  house  and  Zona’s.  She’d  take  one 
step,  stop  and  look  all  around,  then  she’d  take  another, 
for  over  a year  I watched  her  thus,  each  day  moving  a 
little  slower,  until  in  October  1956  she  went  to  bed  to 
stay.")  Lola  Speaking. 

Nancy  has  lived  her  whole  life  with  ill  health,  and  done  the  work  of  a strong 
woman. 

The  last  41  years  without  her  sweetheart  have  been  lonely  ones  for  Nancy. 
Her  devotion  to  him  was  as  great  as  her  devotion  to  motherhood.  As  a tiny,  but 
telling  example  she  used  to  watch  for  Joshua  coming  in  from  the  field.  She 
usually  managed  to  have  ready  a loaf  of  hot  salt  rising  bread,  his  favorite  food. 
She  would  break  off  a big  piece,  smother  it  in  butter,  and  the  children  would  run 
to  greet  their  father  with  the  tasty  greeting. 

The  years  when  Joshua  lived  were  lonely,  too,  because  he  was  gone  so  much 
of  the  time  with  the  sheep  and  other  work.  The  times  when  they  were  able  to  live 
on  a farm  and  be  together  were  the  happiest  of  her  life. 

Joshua  knew  of  his  own  impending  death,  as  he  had  known  of  other 
forthcoming  events  during  his  life,  and  he  knew  that  others  of  the  family  would 
be  taken,  as  they  were.  He  told  Nancy  one  day  that  he  would  not  live  long,  that 
he  felt  he  could  do  more  for  his  family  on  the  other  side.  Nancy,  too,  felt  her 
sweetheart’s  time  was  very  short. 

Joshua  was  working  at  the  Lyman  dam  when  he  took  sick  one  day  and  had 
to  be  brought  home.  Says  Nancy,  "One  afternoon  he  told  me  all  about  the  debts 
we  owed  and  those  who  owed  us. 

"It  was  found  he  had  a bad  case  of  Bright’s  disease  and  then  pneumonia  set 
in."  He  could  not  last  long  under  these  conditions.  He  died  about  10  P.M.  on 
February  13,  1917,  41  years  ago,  one  week  from  today  and  with  a prayer  on  his 
lips.  His  last  words  were,  "Nancy,  prepare  for  the  worst."  Than  just  before 
breathing  his  last  he  said  audibly,  "In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen." 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

Eight  Thousand  people,  and  more-no  one  knows  how  many  more-  if  they 
accept  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  will  rise  up  and  call  Nancy  Noble  Gibbons 
blessed.  After  the  debts  left  at  her  husband’s  death  had  been  paid,  three  sons  had 
been  sent  on  missions,  and  only  the  youngest  daughter  remained  at  home,  Nancy’s 
interest  turned  abruptly  from  her  school  teaching,  her  work  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  to  the  temples  of  God.  The  story  of  her  devotion  along  this  line  is 
incredible.  Not  only  was  she  a researcher,  but  she  worked  in  the  temple,  and  she 
did  everything  she  could  to  see  that  her  names  were  done! 

Soon  after  Nancy  turned  her  efforts  to  temple  work  and  genealogy,  she 
bought  a lot  one  block  south  of  the  Mesa  Temple  for  $100.00  Then  she  bought 
a tent,  hired  it  pitched,  and  proceeded  to  live  in  it  for  two  years. 

At  the  temple,  she  took  care  of  the  linen  room.  Her  day  began  about  4 
A.M.  All  the  household  duties  were  done  and  she  was  at  the  temple  by  7.  All 
morning  she  rented  clothing,  ironed  and  pressed,  mended  white  hose  and  cleaned 
white  shoes.  Her  afternoons  she  spent  in  the  temple  office  filing  names  doing 
clerical  work.  By  6 P.M.  she  was  back  in  the  linen  room  renting  out  clothes  for 
the  evening  sessions.  When  the  last  session  went  up,  Nancy  hurriedly  got  her 
name,  went  through  the  temple  with  the  last  session,  and  was  back  down  in  time 
to  help  check  in  the  rented  clothing.  She  was  seldom  in  bed  before  midnight. 

Every  spare  moment  Nancy  had  she  searched  for  names.  Her  small  salary 
from  the  temple  went  for  family  group  sheets,  binders,  and  all  the  other  necessities 
for  successful  genealogical  work.  It  worried  her  to  think  that  the  men’s  names 
were  not  getting  done,  and  to  remedy  the  situation  she  took  in  washing  and  ironing 
for  widowers  who  would  do  names  for  her.  She  also  paid  to  have  many  of  them 
done,  using  money  from  her  own  small  salary  pocket.  Nancy  was  often  asked 
why  she  didn’t  take  it  a little  easier,  and  she  would  always  say,  "When  I leave  this 
world  and  go  to  the  other  side,  I don’t  want  anyone  saying,  ’Why  did  you  leave 
me  out?’"  Pushed  by  the  desire  that  no  one  on  the  other  side  be  forgotten,  she 
wrote  names  on  family  group  sheets  all  hours  of  the  night  by  the  lantern  of  her 
tent.  If  it  was  cold,  she  wrapped  herself  in  blankets  and  wrote  some  more.  No 
one  must  be  overlooked.  She  slept  such  a little. 

When  Nancy  had  first  come  to  Mesa,  her  health  was  better  than  it  had  been 
for  years,  but  soon  it  failed  again.  People  who  observed  her  untiring  work  saw 
it  coming.  Nancy  suffered  especially  with  asthma  and  this  hinderance  stayed  with 
her  until  recently.  While  a temple  worker,  a black  widow  spider  and  scorpion 
bites  poisoned  her  system  and  the  latter  sent  her  to  bed  for  many  weeks. 

Tent  living  did  not  satisfy  Nancy  and  one  day  as  she  and  her  daughter  were 
walking  downtown  they  saw  a sign  in  the  window:  "Two  room  frame  house  for 
sale-SlOO."  Nancy  bought  the  house  and  had  it  moved  on  her  lot  for  $25. 

She  and  Louisa  lived  in  the  house  about  a year,  but  it  needed  repairs  badly. 
A neighbor  built  houses  and  when  Nancy  asked  him  how  much  he  would  charge 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

to  repair  her  home,  he  told  her  it  would  be  better  to  build  a new  one  of  adobe. 
By  using  the  lumber  out  of  the  old  house  and  adobe,  he  contracted  to  do  the  house 
inexpensively  and  that  is  how  Nancy  came  to  own  her  little  home  in  Mesa. 

In  1939  Nancy  went  to  the  Los  Angeles  library  to  collect  names.  She  made 
many  trips  to  Logan.  In  reality  she  consecrated  herself  to  the  salvation  of  the 
dead.  Long  after  she  was  herself  unable  to  research,  she  talked  about  it  and 
thought  about  it  and  asked  her  children  to  do  it. 

In  her  love  and  obsession  for  temple  work,  Nancy  did  not  neglect  other 
essential  parts  of  being  a good  Latter-day  Saint.  Of  her  busy  years  as  a temple 
worker  as  well  as  a researcher,  her  daughter  writes:  "Whenever  Mother  laid  down 
to  rest  she  always  had  some  church  work,  reading  it.  She  would  not  waste  time, 
and  she  studied  the  gospel  constantly.  She  taught  the  gospel  to  others  by  her 
knowledge  and  by  her  deeds.  She  always  shared  what  she  had. 

Not  only  did  Nancy  study,  for  many  years  reading  the  Book  of  Mormon 
each  year,  but  she  was  devoted  in  her  attendance  at  meetings.  She  went  when  her 
health  was  so  bad  she  had  to  sit  down  and  rest  several  times  between  her  home 
and  the  chapel. 

She  always  paid  her  tithing,  and  credited  her  obedience  to  this 
commandment  for  her  ability  to  pay  heavy  debts  and  for  the  fact  that  her  children 
always  had  food  to  eat  and  shelter  over  their  heads.  She  prayed  for  help  in 
everything  she  ever  did,  and  told  many  experiences  in  almost  every  area  of  life  in 
which  her  prayers  were  answered. 

Sixteen  years  ago  a patriarch  and  a very  dear  friend  of  Mother  Gibbons,  W. 
C.  Wrencher,  spoke  to  Mother  Gibbons  one  day  and  told  her  that  he  had  a special 
blessing^  for  her,  and  Fd  like  to  read  some  of  the  sentences  from  it  in  closing: 

"I  place  the  seal  of  the  holy  priesthood  upon  you,  that  you  may  have  better 
health  and  strength,  and  Mother  did  have  better  health  and  strength  during  her  last 
years. 

"You  will  have  wisdom  and  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  discernment.  You 
will  increase  in  knowledge  and  intelligence.  And  while  in  the  temple  doing 
vicarious  work  for  your  departed  kindred  you  will  have  miraculous  manifestations 
for  you  will  have  communication  with  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  veil." 

"Your  last  days  henceforth  will  be  your  best  days  for  you  will  get  nearer  to 
your  Heavenly  Father  and  no  woman  in  the  church  will  surpass  you  in  faith  and 
spiritual  development,  and  you  will  finally  go  to  your  rest  in  peace  and  exaltation 
and  will  pass  into  the  Celestial  Paradise  to  await  a glorious  resurrection.  Angels 
will  minister  unto  you  among  other  manifestations,  and  you  will  have  comfort  after 


^ Nancy  and  Joshua  had  many  blessings.  All  found  are 
included . 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

the  comfort  given  you  from  the  unseen  world,  for  the  veil  between  you  and  your 
heavenJy  father  will  be  very  thin." 

"Under  Prophecy  I give  you  these  promises  and  impress  this  Holy  Seal  of 
the  Priesthood  upon  you,  and  I do  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

(Material  for  this  talk  was  gathered  by  Eileen  from  Mother’s  own  writings 
and  those  of  her  children.) 


Mary  Flammer 

Mary  Flammer,  a grand  daughter  speaks.  She  was  unannounced  at  the 
beginning  of  the  program  as  the  Bishop  did  not  know  she  was  to  take  part. 

I feel  very  humble  that  I should  be  asked  to  tell  you  about  my  grandmother. 

As  most  of  you  know  she  has  been  an  invalid  for  a year  and  four  months. 
One  day  when  Mother  and  I were  in  the  front  room  sewing  we  got  to  talking  about 
grandma,  and  up  to  this  time  I hadn’t  really  appreciated  her,  I thought  caring  for 
her  was  a burden. 

Well,  Mother  told  me  to  go  get  this  little  ledger  in  which  the  family 
blessings  were  recorded.  And  I read  her  blessings*.  And  nothing  ever  hit  me  so 
hard  in  my  life.  I felt  so  ashamed  of  myself  and  the  way  that  I had  treated  her  and 
so  I went  into  her  room  and  I read  her  the  blessing  and  I asked  her  if  she  would 
ever  forgive  me  and  she  smiled  and  said  of  course  she  would. 

Well,  like  the  rest  of  the  family  I wondered  why  she  had  to  be  detained,  an 
invalid,  and  helpless,  but  I’m  here  to  tell  you  that  having  her  like  she  was  did 
more  for  me  than  any  other  thing  in  my  whole  life  to  strengthen  my  testimony. 

She  was  such  a wonderful  woman,  even  while  she  was  there  in  bed. 
Helping  mother  take  care  of  her  sometimes,  I got  to  love  her  more  than  I could 
have  if  she  had  been  up  and  around  and  she  came  to  mean  so  much  to  me.  I don’t 
think  I’ve  ever  known  the  true  meaning  of  loving  another  person  until  I grew  into 
this  love  for  her. 

I feel  so  extremely  proud  to  be  her  grand  daughter  and  to  be  associated  with 
her  children,  especially  my  Mother.  My  Mother  is  like  her  in  so  many  ways. 
And  I love  Grandma  so  much,  and  I was  so  sorry  when  Mother  told  me  that  she 
was  dead.  Right  now  I’m  only  happy  to  think  of  her  as  being  with  Grandpa. 

The  morning  that  she  died  I went  in  there  to  take  care  of  her,  and  I said, 
"hello.  Grandma,  do  you  know  I love  you?"  and  she  said  "Yes."  Every  time  I’d 
say  that  she  would  always  say  "I  love  you,  too,  darling."  And  then  I turned  her 
and  she  stared  at  the  ceiling.  Just  as  if  somebody  was  there  in  the  room.  I spoke 


^ These  blessings  are  included  in  this  work. 
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Nancy’s  Funeral 

to  her  again  and  she  didn’t  hear  me.  Mother  said  she  was  unconscious  most  of  the 
morning. 

And  maybe  some  people  think  it’s  a crazy  decision  but  I just  feel  that 
Grandpa  was  there  for  her  right  then. 

Grandma  is  my  ideal.  I can’t  see  how  any  person  on  earth  could  get  to  be 
better  than  she  was.  And  she  strengthened  my  testimony  so  much.  Just  being  the 
way  she  was.  And  I bear  you  my  testimony  that  this  is  the  true  Church.  And  I 
bear  you  my  testimony  that  Grandma  was  the  one  that  did  the  most  for  me  in  the 
past  year.  I love  her  so  much  that  I don’t  know  what  I’ll  do  without  her.  I wish 
all  of  you  could  get  an  insight  into  her  character  and  know  what  a really  wonderful 
person  she  was.  And  I do  pray  that  I can  live  to  be  just  a particle  as  good  as  she 
was,  and  I do  this  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

(Mary  is  the  daughter  of  Arizona  and  Hans  Flammer.  She  helped  her 
mother  care  for  Grandma  Gibbons  during  that  last  year.) 

Leslie  Noble 

A Brother,  Leslie  Noble,  gives  the  benediction: 

At  the  close  of  this  service  we  again  thank  Thee  for  the  blessings  that  are 
ours.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  spirit  that  has  been  here  with  us  and  for  the 
inspiration  that  we  have  received  in  this  service. 

We  again  express  our  thanks  for  the  privilege  we  have  as  sons  and 
daughters,  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends  in  associating  in  this  life  with  this 
woman.  And  we  feel  at  this  time.  Heavenly  Father,  that  we  could  ask  for  no 
greater  blessing  than  to  pray  that  when  our  time  comes  to  leave  this  earthly  life 
that  we  can  be  as  well  prepared  to  meet  the  future  and  the  rewards  there  as  was 
Nancy  Gibbons. 

Now,  Heavenly  Father,  as  we  go  from  this  service  to  the  last  resting  place 
of  this  sister  we  pray  that  we  may  leave  here  with  an  appreciation  for  the  blessings 
that  we  enjoy.  Help  us  to  be  more  humble,  more  lovable,  more  appreciative  for 
the  privilege  we  have  to  serve  the  Lord  and  understand  our  mission. 

These  blessings  at  this  time  we  humbly  pray  for  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen. 

The  Relief  of  Society  Chorus,  of  which  Zona  and  Lola  were  members,  sang 
the  opening  song:  Invocation.  Gladys  Hughey  was  conducting  and  Joan  Peterson? 
was  accompanist. 

The  Solo  by  Brother  Bill  Hughey  was  "Oh  Mly  Father"  a favorite  of 
mothers. 

The  Closing  song  by  the  chorus  was: "Peace  I leave  with  you." 
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JOSHUA  SMITH  GIBBONS  SR. 

Letter  from  Barbara  Muirhead  dated  4/23/96  accompanying  her  typing  of 
selections  from,  Something  of  the  Life  of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons. 

Hi  Andy, 

I did  page  52  through  the  top  part  of  page  54. 

I didn’t  do  page  72,  because  I figured  a photocopy  would  be  better,  if  you 
decided  to  include  it. 

I didn’t  do  page  73  because  I thought  it  was  boring.  It  was  boring. 

I did  pages  74  though  85  pretty  much  as  written,  with  a few  tiny  changes 
to  make  it  a little  more  readable,  and  small  corrections  of  spelling  and  punctuation. 

Page  86  is  the  document  with  Joseph  and  Emma  Smith’s  signatures,  so  I left  xX 
that  for  you  to  copy  also. 

I typed  87  through  90  as  written. 

I typed  in  the  handwritten  records  on  91  and  92,  and  the  letter  on  the  last 
page.  Would  you  please  review  those  pages  and  see  if  you  agree  with  my 
interpretation  of  the  handwriting.  I "*’d"  a few  places,  but  you  might  as  well 
check  it  all. 

I hope  it’s  what  you  had  in  mind,  but  if  it  isn’t,  you  probably  can’t  get 
anybody  better,  so  you’ll  probably  love  it,  right? 

I am  happy  to  do  any  more  typing  anytime,  so  ask  me. 
love,  Barbara  HI 


"Something  of  the  Life  of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons" 

Compiled  by  3rd  son  Andrew  H Sr.  and  his  wife,  Lola  Heaton 

Christmas,  1960 
Typed  by  Tara  Storz,  10/92 

Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Sr.  was  the  9th  child  in  a family  of  15  children,  7 of 
whom  died  in  infancy,  born  to  Andrew  Smith  Gibbons  and  Rizpah  Knight  on  the 
9th  day  of  May  in  1852  at  St.  George,  Utah. 

He  married  Nancy  Louisa  Noble,  then  a school  teacher,  daughter  of  Edward 
Alvah  Noble  and  Ann  Jane  Peel. 

Their  wedding  day  was  December  23,  1892.  After  their  marriage  in  St. 
John’s,  Arizona,  they  journeyed  by  train  to  Salt  Lake  City,  then  on  the  continued 
way  to  Logan  because  the  temple  at  Salt  Lake  was  closed.  They  were  sealed 
January  4,  1893. 

We  begin  our  story-tribute  to  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Sr.  with  the  following 
descriptive  phrases  and  words  taken  from  the  tributes  of  some  who  knew  and  loved 
him: 
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Joshua  Smith  Gibbons 

"Patient,  kind,  considerate,  honest,  soft-spoken,  serious,  serious, 
humble,  wise,  true,  good-hearted,  stooped,  white  haired,  be- 
whiskered,  water  hauling,  trusting,  had  working,  lovable  one. 

"A  handyman,  farmer,  gardener,  irrigation  expert,  contractor,  sheep- 
herder,  teacher,  legislator,  judge,  justice  of  the  peace,  janitor. 
Republican,  tease. 

"An  M.I.A.  missionary^  Neighbor,  love  of  children,  host  in  a home 
where  there  was  always  room  for  others,  and  sometimes 
misunderstood. . . . 

"A  handsome  man  with  a fine  mind,  a fluent  speaker  of  the  Spanish 
and  indian  languages,  a courageous,  tolerant,  honorable  , wonderful 
man. 

"A  prophet  to  his  wife  and  family,  man  of  faith,  devoted  father  who 
entered  heaven  with  prayer." 

His  wife  and  her  parents: 

Nancy  Louisa  Noble 

"no  woman  in  the  church  will  surpass  you  in  faith  and  spiritual 
development...  for  the  veil  between  you  and  your  Heavenly  Father 
will  be  very  thin." 

Nancy’s  father,  Edward  Alvah  Noble 
"...you  have  gained  exultation  int  he  Celestial  Kingdom.  The  Lord 
is  fully  satisfied  with  your  work... Your  mission  on  earth  is 
finished..." 


Nancy’s  mother  Arm  Jane  Peel 

"Never  woman  on  earth  had  more  implicit  faith  in  the  Lord  and  had 
more  of  a spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  church  than  did  my  mother,  Ann 
Jane  Peel. 

I would  like  you  to  know  about  A Nobleman  in  Israel,  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Joseph  Bates  Noble,  the  father  of  Edward  Alvah  Noble,  written  by  Hazel 
Noble  Boyack.  Saint  and  Savage  is  the  published  biography  of  Andrew  Smith 


^ Mutual  Improvement  Association,  L.D.S.  Church. 
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Joshua’s  Life 


Gibbons  Sr.,  Joshua’s  father.  Helen  Bay  Gibbons  wrote  this  book  about  Andrew, 
the  great  indian  missionary. 

Joshua  was  the  father  of  12  children,  including  triplets  and  twins.  His 
youngest  daughter  was  born  the  29th  of  July,  1917,  after  his  death  on  February 
13th,  1917,  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona.  The  triplets  and  one  of  the  twins  died  soon 
after  birth;  one  son,  Neallo  Knight,  lived  to  be  12  years  of  age— we  are  told  he 
looked  a lot  like  Stephen,  son  of  Arizona  Flammer,  Joshua’s  first  daughter.  Noble 
and  Bates  died  at  24  and  31  respectively. 

Father  Gibbons  was  a good  looking  man  of  average  height,  slight  build,  no 
fat  anywhere,  and  was  a little  stooped.  He  was  about  5 feet  7 inches  tall,  had  dark 
brown  eyes  and  his  children  remember  him  with  lots  of  grey-white  hair  because 
his  dark  hair  had  turned  to  white  before  his  marriage.  He  wore  a mustache  and 
during  the  last  year  of  his  life  when  he  had  shaved  it  off  he  did  not  look  natural 
to  his  children,  to  his  wife,  or  to  anyone  who  knew  him. 

Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  is  buried  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona.  Nancy,  his 
wife  is  buried  at  Logan,  Utah. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  quotations  in  answer  to  letters  sent  out 
in  1959  to  Joshua’s  children  and  other  relatives  who  knew  him,  in  an  ernest  effort 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  of  his  life  and  mission  for  those  of  us  who  were  not 
permitted  to  be  acquainted  with  him  while  he  lived  on  this  earth. 

It  is  sad  that  this  awakening  to  know  him  did  not  come  while  his  wife, 
Nancy,  was  living,  and  while  his  brother  Roy,  who  knew  him  best  and  who  was 
closest  to  him  of  all  the  family,  was  still  with  us. 

It  has  been  an  enjoyable  and  rich  experience  to  write  letters  and  get 
answers  and  to  learn  more  of  this  noble  man  and  also  of  you  dear  relatives  who 
have  contributed.  The  contributions  of  Lee  Grande,  Smith  and  Andrew,  called 
"H",  are  on  tape.  We  hope  to  get  better  acquainted  with  you  all.  We  thank  you 
each  very  much  for  your  help  and  we  sincerely,  with  our  family,  wish  you  all  a 
happy  and  rewarding  holiday  in  every  respect. 

In  memory  of  Father  and  Grandfather  this  is  our  Christmas  Gift  to  you: 

From  Rhoda  Ann  Gibbons  Davis  — May  7.  1959 

Uncle  Joshua  (called  "Josh"  by  us)  was  a good  man,  patient  and  kind 
to  his  family.  He  was  of  a rather  serious  disposition  but  did  like  to  tease. 
However,  he  didn’t  care  to  be  teased  himself. 

He  and  his  family  first  lived  in  the  northern  section  of  St.  Johns. 
They  had  a home  where  the  Henry  Overson  pastures  are  now  located.  Then  they 
moved  into  the  main  part  of  town,  three  blocks  north  of  main  street. 

When  they  lived  where  the  Henry  Overson  property  is  they  had  a very 
nice  farm  with  a garden  and  a large  orchard  there.  During  the  time  they  lived 
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Joshua’s  Life 


here  on  the  farm  Aunt  Nancy’s  health  for  awhile  was  poorly  so  Uncle  Josh  and  the 
family  had  to  do  the  cooking  and  housework.  It  seemed  to  always  be  H’s  lot  to 
mix  the  light  bread  and  he  said  he  hoped  when  he  married  he  didn’t  marry  a sickly 
woman,  which  he  didn’t. 

Uncle  Josh  bought  a farm  in  Salado,  a very  small  place  South  of  St. 
Johns,  and  lived  there  for  quite  some  time.  He  did  more  farming  than  working  for 
wages. 

He  was  a religious  man  and  honored  the  Priesthood  which  he  held. 

Where  ever  he  lived  he  was  a good  neighbor.  In  Salado  he  was  a 
neighbor  to  some  people  who  weren’t  members  of  the  Church.  The  families  were 
good  friends. 

One  of  his  traits  that  was  most  outstanding  to  me  was  his  great  love 
for  children,  and  he  had  a big  family  of  his  own.  he  never  passed  children  without 
speaking  to  them  and  patting  them  on  the  head. 

Our  families  were  always  rather  close  and  he  once  told  me  that  he 
didn’t  have  a child  who  didn’t  think  the  sun  shone  on  me  all  the  time.  I’ve  always 
appreciated  this. 

He  thought  a lot  of  my  oldest  daughter,  Nina,  who  died  of  scarlet 
fever  at  the  age  of  7.  He  made  a fuss  over  her  every  time  he  was  around  her  and 
told  me  that  when  she  was  old  enough  to  drink  milk  she  would  have  to  be  theirs 
part  of  the  time.  Whenever  he  came  to  visit  he  would  always  play  with  her. 

At  this  time  he  was  working  on  the  Lyman  Dam,  caught  cold,  falling 
ill.  I didn’t  know  he  was  sick  until  Bro.  McCray,  a neighbor,  asked  me  if  I knew 
that  Josh  Gibbons  was  awfully  sick.  The  cold  had  turned  to  Pneumonia. 

When  I found  this  out  I went  to  see  him.  It  was  on  a Sunday.  Winter 
weather  was  still  with  us,  snow  on  the  ground  when  I made  my  way  over  to  see 
him.  As  soon  as  I went  in  he  asked  me  where  Nina  was,  why  I hadn’t  brought  her 
with  me.  There  was  measles  in  town  at  that  time  and  I told  him  this  was  the 
reason  why.  He  said  jokingly,  "I  haven’t  got  the  measles. " He  went  unconscious 
that  day.  He  died  the  following  day.  (I’m  82  now  and  it  hard  for  me  to 
remember  lots  of  things. 

From  G.  Lester  Holgate.  son  of  Joshua’s  sister.  Eliza.  Hesperus,  Colorado. 

All  I do  know  is  happy  memories.  My  Father’s  and  Grandpa’s  house 
was  in  the  same  block.  We  lived  on  the  north  end  of  town.  Our  house  was  south 
of  Grandpa’s  so  when  they  went  to  town  they  would  always  come  by  our  house. 
We  would  see  them  often.  Grandma,  Uncle,  Dick,  Uncle  Josh  and  Uncle  Roy 
lived  together. 

The  boys  had  never  married.  Uncle  Dick  and  Uncle  Josh  were  old  enough 
to  be  called  bachelors.  They  were  28  and  30  years  old.  My  folks  had  a large 
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Joshua’s  Life 


family.  We  had  a long  dry  spell  and  we  were  hard  up.  Here  is  where  I first 
remember  Uncle  Josh.  I think  he  never  came  from  town  without  bringing  us  kids 
something. 

I have  loved  the  memory  of  Uncle  Josh  all  my  life.  When  I was  6 years  old 
I started  to  school,  and  my  first  teacher’s  name  was  Nancy  Noble,  and  she  had  a 
way  of  making  every  body  love  her.  One  day  after  school  there  was  Uncle  Josh. 
He  walked  home  with  our  teacher.  Then  it  wasn’t  long  until  we  would  see  them 
together  often.  He  would  even  bring  her  to  his  home.  That  was  more  than  I 
could  stand.  I ran  in  the  house  crying  to  Mother.  I was  Jealous  of  him. 

As  time  went  on  Uncle  Josh  and  Aunt  Nancy  got  married.  And  they  moved 
up  town.  Uncle  Roy  had  married  a year  or  2 before.  Uncle  Dick  married  about 
the  same  time  Uncle  Josh  did.  Uncle  Josh  bought  a larger  house  than  Grandpa’s. 
He  took  Grandma  home  with  him  and  she  lived  there  until  her  death.  Uncle  Dick 
lived  in  the  old  home. 

Uncle  Dick  and  Josh  were  in  the  sheep  business.  I think  they  made  money 
with  them  until  the  drought  came.  Then  they  had  a big  loss. 

Uncle  Josh  took  up  farming.  He  didn’t  have  machinery  like  they  have  now. 
He  plowed  with  a walking  plow.  One  spring  I helped  him.  He  would  plow  a 
furrow.  I would  drop  corn,  then  he  would  cover  with  the  plow.  He  was  a true 
Latter-day  Saint.  I remember  once  he  administered  the  Sacrament  and  I passed  it. 
When  I went  to  the  Mutual  Uncle  Josh  was  president,  we  left  St.  Johns  soon  after 
this.  I have  enjoyed  thinking  of  Uncle  Josh. 

From  Cousin  Evaline  Palmer,  daughter  of  "Bill" 

When  I was  Just  a small  girl  Uncle  Josh  used  to  come  to  our  place  often  and 
in  talking  to  Mother  one  day  he  said,  "Eva  and  Ed  are  off  chicks"  because  all  the 
others  had  black  or  brown  eyes  and  we  had  blue  grey  eyes.  I piped  up  and  said, 
"If  we  are  odd  chicks  so  is  Smith  and  Noble",  Uncle  Josh’s  first  2 boys.  That 
kinda  cemented  our  love. 

When  Jane  was  born  I worked  for  them  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  A more 
loving  and  devoted  man  I had  never  seen. 

He  was  my  Sunday  School  teacher  for  years.  He  was  always  there  and 
prepared.  By  his  teachings  I learned  and  appreciated  the  gospel  more. 

He  and  my  dad  went  down  to  the  legislature  together.  Both  had  whiskers- 
mustaches—  So  many  asked  which  was  the  oldest  and  of  course  my  Dad  was  2 
years  older.  So  Uncle  Josh  decided  to  get  a shave.  My  Dad  heard  about  it.  They 
went  to  different  places.  Dad  kept  watch  until  Uncle  Josh  came  out  then  he  came 
out  and  they  came  face  to  face.  Uncle  Josh  said,  "Damn  you.  Bill."  Then  they 
laughed  and  walked  down  the  street,  arm  in  arm,  mustache-less. 

He  was  always  considerate  of  every  one  else,  many  times  to  the  extent  he 
injured  himself.  A wonderful  man,  a devoted  father,  husband  and  uncle. 
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Joshua’s  Life 


When  the  triplets  were  born  I went  down.  One  day  he  put  him  arms  around 
me  and  said,  "Well,  three  little  spirits  have  come  and  gone  to  a better  home." 

From  lone  Mineer^  another  daughter  of  Bill: 

My  first  recollection  of  Uncle  Josh  and  Aunt  Nancy  was  when  Grandma 
Gibbons  died.  I remember  going  into  Uncle  Josh’s  home  and  seeing  Grandma  in 
a bed. 

I know  that  Uncle  Josh  had  a hard  life  and  a big  family.  He  was  a hard 
worker.  Later,  when  they  lived  down  in  the  field,  the  triplets  were  born  and  my 
sister  Eva  and  I took  turns  and  worked  to  help  them.  I was  there  the  night  he 
died.  I remember  that  just  before  his  death  the  Elders  administered  to  him. 

He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  let  Charley  Maxwell  who  was  in  for  murder 
out  on  bond.  Uncle  Josh  let  him  out  until  the  trial  so  he  could  support  his  big 
family.  Some  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  church  signed  and  carried  a 
petition  to  cut  Uncle  Josh  off  the  church.  Uncle  Josh  asked  to  see  the  petition. 
He  told  my  husband,  Allie  and  I in  our  home  who  the  signers  were.  And  a 
lawyer,  Yeats,  said,  "We  have  went  through  the  law  books  trying  to  find  some 
way  to  do  something  to  Gibbons  for  letting  a murderer  out  on  bond  and  we  can’t. 
So  how  in  Hell  do  a few  people  like  that  think  they  can  do  anything?"  Well,  God 
protects  his  own.  So  Uncle  Josh  was  right  and  Charley  was  acquitted  of  the 
murder  when  the  trial  came  up.  Uncle  Josh  was  always  kind  and  considerate  of 
the  other  fellow.  He  liked  to  tease  us  kids  and  he  did  a lot.  He  was  always 
willing  and  so  was  Aunt  Nancy  to  help  any  one  anywhere  they  could,  in  sickness 
and  sorrow.  She  had  a hard  time  after  Uncle  Josh  died  and  she  had  to  get  out  and 
make  a living.  They  both  had  lots  of  friends. 

From  Genevieve.  3rd  daughter  of  LeRov,  youngest  brother  to  Joshua. 

Uncle  Josh  was  a medium  sized  man,  but  walked  a little  bent.  I believe  he 
suffered  from  a bad  stomach,  ulcers  perhaps.  He  never  spoke  loud  or  harsh  to  any 
one.  He  was  a kindly  man.  He  always  took  time  to  notice  and  speak  to  us 
children,  but  I do  not  remember  of  him  laughing  or  playing  with  us.  I thought  he 
seemed  a little  sad.  I have  learned  since  that  he  wasn’t  well. 

He  seemed  to  work  continually  and  consistently  but  not  rapidly. 

When  he  would  come  to  our  house  on  an  errand  mother  would  give  him  a 
glass  of  lemonade  or  root  beer.  He  would  walk  through  the  house  and  comment 
on  her  fine  house  keeping.  I remember  going  to  play  at  the  home  of  Uncle  Joshua 
and  Aunt  Nancy.  We  always  had  a hilarious  time.  But  never  remember  being 
chastised  by  either  Uncle  or  Aunt.  They  must  have  had  a world  of  patience. 
They  always  had  good  vegetables.  We  would  cut  tomatoes  to  fill  a big  milk  pan. 


^ States  that  Marion  Gibbons  has  much  genealogy  done  by  Orpha 
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and  then  cover  them  with  thick  cream.  I have  never  seen  tomatoes  served  that 
way  since,  but  they  were  delicious. 

From  Pauline  Anderson.  LeRoy’s  oldest  daughter 

Yes,  I remember  dear  lovable  Uncle  Josh.  So  soft  and  kind  of  speech.  The 
last  I remember  he  and  H came  to  my  wedding,  Aug.  30,  1916,  just  before  we 
were  leaving  for  Salt  Lake  and  then  on  to  Chicago.  Here  is  a paragraph  from  a 
letter  written  to  me  in  Chicago  from  my  father: 

We  have  been  made  sad  by  the  death  of  Uncle  Josh.  He  was  a very  dear 
brother  to  me.  I knew  him  perhaps  as  no  other  person  besides  his  own  family. 
He  often  was  misunderstood.  He  was  a man  of  true  manhood  and  sometimes  made 
enemies  during  Ms  life  because  he  was  not  a "Limber  Jim".  He  said  and  did  what 
he  believed  was  right  no  matter  if  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  others.  When  I 
know  that  he  was  that  true,  that  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  for  me,  if  it 
should  be  required,  I cannot  help  but  feel  sad  to  loose  one  so  true." 

I know  Uncle  Josh  came  in  every  day  for  several  weeks  before  and  after 
when  one  of  my  sisters  was  born  and  my  father  was  away.  He  always  came  in 
from  his  farm  2 or  3 miles  away.  For  years  we  lived  next  to  Uncle  Josh  and  Aunt 
Nancy  so  we  were  very  close  cousins,  we  older  ones. 

From  Aunt  Edna,  wife  of  Smith.  Josh’s  oldest  son. 

I did  not  have  the  privilege  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  Father 
Gibbons  so  I do  not  remember  too  much.  He  died  a year  and  four  months  before 
Smith  and  I were  married.  The  summer  of  1909  I spent  with  my  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  May  and  Dulley  Hamblin  in  Dry  Valley,  west  of  Nutrioso,  Ariz. 
One  Saturday  evening  the  Supt.  of  St.  John’s  Stake  Sunday  School,  Marinus 
Christensen  and  Father  Gibbons  came  to  Nutrioso  to  visit  the  Sunday  School. 
They  spent  the  night  at  the  ranch  where  I was.  After  the  evening  meal  someone 
asked  Father  Gibbons  to  sing.  I will  never  forget  that  he  sang  very  beautifully—A 
Poor  Wayfaring  Man  Of  Grief-I  was  so  impressed  that  I memorized  and  sang  the 
song  many  times  as  I walked  through  the  pines  that  summer.  During  the  years  I 
attended  the  St.  Johns  Stake  Academy  I often  saw  Father  Gibbons  who  was  Janitor 
at  the  time.  He  was  always  kind  and  courteous  and  helpful  to  all.  If  we  carelessly 
left  a coat  or  books  in  a room  that  was  later  locked  Father  patiently  left  his  work 
to  help  us  fine  lost  articles.  When  I first  saw  him  his  hair  was  white  and  his 
shoulders  a little  stooped  but  his  face  always  looked  kind,  I remember  only  a smile 
there.  After  our  marriage  Father’s  youngest  brother,  LeRoy  took  the  place  of 
father  to  us  and  our  family.  He  was  very  close  to  us  and  visited  in  our  home 
many  times.  I loved  him  as  a father.  Nearly  all  who  knew  the  family  say  Uncle 
Roy  and  Father  Gibbons  were  very  much  a like  in  character,  humility,  faith, 
courage,  tolerance,  in  fact  all  fine  qualities  to  make  a good  honorable  man. 
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From  Hazel  Boyack.  Nancy’s  youngest  sister,  who  lived  with  them  while  attending 
school. 

The  period  I stayed  with  Nancy  was  mostly  after  the  passing  of  Joshua.  I 
did  stay  a short  time  at  their  home  when  they  lived  in  the  field  south  of  St.  Johns, 
Arizona.  Josh,  as  he  was  called,  was  a hard  working  man.  NO  DAY  WAS  TOO 
LONG  IF  IT  MEANT  HE  COULD  BRING  IN  A LITTLE  EXTRA  FOR  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  HIS  LARGE  FAMILY.  NO  TASK  TOO  HARD.  As  I remember 
the  family  was  in  quite  difficult  circumstances,  financially. 

One  day  he  took  time  out  to  go  up  and  repair  the  fence  around  the  yard 
where  Mother,  Pearl  and  I lived.  Pearl  was  teaching  Home  Economics,  at  the  St. 
John’s  Academy.  After  the  job  was  finished  he  remarked  how  good  it  made  one 
feel  to  do  something  for  someone  else.  "There  was  a real  sense  of  satisfaction", 
he  said. 

One  day  Bro.  Sainsbury,  who  was  a principal  of  the  Academy  brought  some 
freight  from  Holbrook  for  the  family.  Josh  insisted  on  paying  the  cost  of  the 
freight  to  the  last  penny.  He  brought  out  some  postage  stamps  so  that  the  bill 
could  be  paid  in  full. 

I remember  the  sorrowful  moments  of  this  wonderful  family,  when  Joshua 
was  Judge,  or  Justice  of  the  Peace— she  tells  the  story  the  same  as  others  have. 

I remember  also  when  he  was  a Representative  to  the  State  Legislature  in 
Arizona.  Nancy  had  a Justifiable  pride  in  her  good  husband. 

Josh  was  a good  Father  and  a good  Husband.  He  had  a fine  mind.  I 
remember  his  ability  at  speaking  Spanish.  I used  to  envy  his  knowledge  of  the 
language. 

Nancy’s  ill  health  was  quite  a trial  and  sorrow  to  him.  As  it  is  to  all 
husbands  I’m  sure.  He  would  sit  by  her  bed  and  try  to  cheer  her  up.  They  were 
always  sweethearts.  Nancy’s  love  for  her  husband  ran  very  deep  in  her  heart. 
Her  courage  and  fortitude  at  his  passing  is  to  me  a classic.  I may  be  off  the 
subject  but  it  seems  to  me  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  family  and  hers,  her  devotion 
to  the  work  of  genealogy,  will  be  the  means  of  exalting  both  of  them. 

From  Leslie  Noble:  Nancy’s  brother 

I was  not  more  than  2 years  old  when  Josh  Gibbons  and  my  sister  Nancy 
were  married.  As  we  lived  at  Alpine  and  they  at  St.  Johns  I did  not  see  much  of 
him  very  often  until  I went  to  St.  Johns  to  attend  the  Academy.  It  was  then  that 
I first  really  became  acquainted  with  him. 

They  had  a large  family  at  that  time,  1907  and  1908  I believe.  I was  treated 
as  one  of  the  family  and  no  father  could  ever  have  been  better  to  his  own  son  than 
Josh  was  to  me.  I remember  myself  as  being  somewhat  irresponsible  and  many 
times  ungrateful  for  the  kind  care  and  help  they  gave  me  while  I lived  at  their 
home. 
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But  never  once  do  I remember  Uncle  Josh  getting  angry  or  being  unduly 
impatient  with  me.  He  just  tried  to  help  me  at  all  times  and  now  as  I look  back 
upon  the  year  that  I spent  in  their  home  I realize  how  much  influence  for  good  he 
had  upon  my  life.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  I have  ever  known. 

He  never  asked  anything,  neither  would  he  accept  anything  for  the  months 
and  months  I spent  in  their  home.  Next  to  my  own  father,  no  man  was  ever 
kinder  or  more  concerned  for  my  welfare  then  he.  I will  always  love  and  respect 
him  for  it. 

From  LeGrande  Noble:  Nancy’s  youngest  brother. 

I am  going  to  give  a few  of  my  memories  of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons,  who 
married  my  older  sister  Nancy  some  few  years  before  I was  born.  My  first 
relationships  and  memories  of  Uncle  Josh  were  of  the  most  intimate  nature.  My 
first  memory  of  him  was  the  story  he  told  me  when  I was  just  a small  boy,  that 
the  year  after  he  and  Nancy  were  married  Father  told  him  that  he  would  give  him 
a cow  if  he  would  put  a pole  fence  down  the  south  side  of  the  meadow.  I 
remember  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  this  was  a difficult  job  because  it  not  only 
entailed  the  responsibility  of  getting  the  poles  and  posts  but  also  of  digging  the 
holes  and  some  of  the  ground  was  rocky  and  rather  difficult  to  handle.  Joshua  and 
Nancy  received  the  cow  and  he  said  on  many  different  occasions  that  that  cow  was 
the  major  source  of  their  food  supply.  About  this  time,  again  before  I was  born, 
he  planted  some  potatoes  just  west  of  the  field  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  knoll. 
The  soil  was  black  and  heavy  and  ample  water  was  available  for  the  potato  crop. 
It  was  very  successful  and  as  a result  of  these  potatoes  being  planted  in  that  little 
field,  to  me  it  became  known  as  Joshie’s  Field.  I still  speak  of  it  with  that 
memory  in  mind. 

At  the  time  of  Father’s  illness,  just  shortly  before  he  died,  I was  living  on 
the  ranch  alone  for  he  was  taken  to  St.  Johns  by  Mother  and  my  sister  Armeda. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  his  illness  was  critical.  Uncle  Josh  sent  Smith  up  to 
Alpine  to  bring  me  to  St.  Johns.  We  rode  all  night  from  Alpine  to  St.  Johns. 
When  we  arrived  we  were  greeted  by  Uncle  Josh  and  Nancy  and  were  informed 
that  Father  was  in  a serious  condition.  I stayed  down  to  their  place.  I recall  that 
one  afternoon  we  were  working  in  the  west  field  hauling  hay  when  Uncle  Josh 
came  down  and  told  me  that  I had  better  go  with  him  to  the  house.  When  we  got 
there  Father  had  just  passed  away.  That  event  in  my  life  marked  a closer 
relationship  between  me  and  Uncle  Josh  than  we  had  ever  had  before.  He  sort  of 
stepped  in  and  assumed  the  roll  of  a father  to  me  and  upon  many  occasions  he 
gave  me  advice  relative  to  attitudes  and  habits  in  life  that  I shall  long  remember. 

I recall  most  visibly  his  concern  for  the  habits  of  his  boys  and  I was 
included  with  them.  I’m  proud  to  say,  that  we  should  keep  ourselves  free  from 
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liquor  and  tobacco  and  other  habits  that  we  know  destroy  the  fine  qualities  of 
manhood. 

I know  of  no  man  that  it  has  been  my  experience  to  associate  with  that  was 
more  outstanding  in  character  and  in  quality,  in  honesty,  integrity  and  those 
qualities  that  mean  most  in  life,  than  Uncle  Josh.  His  life  was  beyond  reproach 
in  every  way  as  far  as  I knew  him,  and  while  I was  not  familiar  with  some  of  the 
trials  that  came  to  him  I feel  that  certainly  Joshua’s  children,  his  grandchildren  and 
great  grandchildren  should  always  remember  and  never  forget  how  he  stood  faced 
with  opposition  and  criticism  that  would  crush  a lot  of  people,  but  he  had  the 
courage  to  do  what  he  thought  was  right,  and  that  eventually  turned  out  to  be 
right. 

I remember  many  nights  while  in  their  home  attending  school  in  St.  Johns 
that  Uncle  Josh  and  Nancy  would  talk  by  the  hour  concerning  this  problem  and 
other  problems  of  making  a living  because  at  that  time  where  one  depended  almost 
altogether  on  the  soil  for  a livelihood  it  was  not  an  easy  task  and  I’m  sure  that 
everyone  who  knew  Uncle  Josh  and  Nancy  and  their  wonderful  family  can  look 
back  with  pride  at  the  sacrifices  and  the  determination  that  they  had  to  push 
forward  and  make  the  most  out  of  life  and  to  give  their  children  the  best  in  life. 

Smith  and  I and  some  of  the  other  boys  worked  on  the  Lyman  Canal.  We 
were  camped  up  in  the  Salado— pronounced  Salough— and  I took  our  four  horses 
along  with  Leslie  and  went  down  to  work  on  this  canal.  Uncle  Josh  had  Smith  and 
one  or  two  other  of  his  boys  with  four  or  eight  horses  also  working  on  this  canal. 
Uncle  Josh  was  general  supervisor  and  as  such  naturally  was  vitally  concerned 
with  the  way  the  work  progressed.  I remember  his  constant  encouragement,  his 
constant  urging  us  to  be  prompt  in  the  hour  of  starting,  to  be  honest  in  our  labors 
and  above  all  to  show  that  we  were  working  for  a cause  that  called  for  our  best 
efforts.  I remember,  also,  after  the  canal  was  completed,  at  least  that  part  that  ran 
through  the  Salado,  that  there  was  a special  project  to  take  the  canal  out  of  the 
Salado  to  the  south  bench  near  St.  Johns.  Uncle  Josh  accepted  employment  where 
he  used  one  horse  to  pull  a slip  scraper  and  we  were  using  picks  and  shovels  to 
dig  that  canal  deep  enough  to  get  the  water  through.  Seems  we  worked  10  hours 
a day  on  that  job,  I remember  most  vividly  the  difficulty  of  getting  up  early  in  the 
morning  when  it  was  cold,  sometimes,  it  seemed  to  me,  before  daylight.  We 
worked  every  day  for  many  many  weeks  and  Uncle  Josh  performed  a labor  with 
other  men  employed  there,  with  this  one  horse,  taking  that  dirt  out  of  that  canal 
in  order  for  the  water  to  pass  through. 

One  Sunday  morning  our  horses  got  away  and  went  to  St.  Johns,  a distance 
of  about  7 or  8 miles.  We  went  down  to  get  them.  It  was  late  when  we  got  there 
and  we  suggested  to  Uncle  Josh  who  was  at  home  for  Church  that  maybe  we  could 
stay  down  there  that  night  and  go  back  early  Monday  morning  in  time  to  work. 
He  said,  "No.  You  can’t  do  that  and  the  reason  that  you  can’t  do  it  is  that  I 
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haven’t  got  the  feed  here  for  them.  You’ve  got  to  take  them  back  up  there.  I’ve 
only  2 or  3 cows  here  and  that’s  the  source  of  our  milk  supply  and  we  can’t  afford 
to  keep  those  horses  here.  We  took  them  back  that  night. 

One  other  incident  stands  out  as  a memory  in  my  life.  I shall  never  forget 
the  milk  they  had  from  Jersey  cows  and  the  bread  that  Nancy  used  to  bake  along 
with  home  made  jelly.  To  me  that  was  one  of  the  most  delicious  meals  that  a 
hungry  boy  could  ever  have.  All  the  bread  and  milk  that  he  wanted  plus  bread  and 
butter  to  put  on  it. 

Uncle  Josh  and  his  boys  would  cut  the  cane  and  the  corn  for  feed  and  stack 
it  out  in  the  yard  back  of  the  corral.  Many  nights  coons  would  come  in  and  take 
the  corn,  much  to  the  concern  of  the  whole  family.  Many  times  we  would  run  out 
and  chase  the  coons  out  of  the  yard.  I don’t  recall  that  we  ever  caught  one. 

I remember  while  I stayed  at  their  home  that  family  prayer  morning  and 
night  was  a regular  thing,  as  was  a blessing  on  the  food,  rotating  responsibility  to 
those  of  the  family  to  participate  in  this  program  was  the  thing  in  this  home.  I 
recall  one  night  that  Ben  Stanford  from  Alpine  had  come  down  and  was  staying 
with  the  Gibbons’s  all  night.  Ben,  as  everyone  knew  was  not  religiously  inclined. 
He  used  tobacco  and  did  not  in  general  pay  much  attention  to  the  Church.  He 
attended  religious  services  very  little.  We  were  asked  by  Uncle  Josh  to  kneel  in 
family  prayer  and  Uncle  Josh  called  on  Ben  Stanford  to  pray.  Well,  I don’t  think 
Ben  Stanford  had  ever  thought  about  praying  before  and  I remember  well  that  he 
made  one  or  two  opening  statements  and  then  turned  and  said,  "Brother  Gibbons 
I just  can’t  do  it."  Embarrassment  followed. 

Whenever  Sunday  morning  came  along  I was  requested  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  boys  to  go  to  Priesthood  meeting  and  take  care  of  our  responsibilities.  At 
various  times  we  were  called  upon  to  pass  the  sacrament.  Keep  in  mind  that  I 
stayed  in  this  good  home  about  three  years  while  I was  going  through  High 
School. 

When  I was  just  a small  boy  the  question  of  politics  played  an  important  part 
in  the  everyday  affairs  of  our  home.  Early  in  the  history  of  St.  Johns  there  were 
many  Mexicans  who  in  the  main  were  Republicans,  as  I recall  it,  and  Uncle  Josh 
was  a Republican.  My  father  was  a Democrat,  and  I may  say  a very  ardent  one. 
I remember  that  Uncle  Josh  and  Eather  got  into  a rather  heated  argument  one 
afternoon  on  the  subject  of  who  should  be  elected  to  office.  There  was  a large 
number  of  Mexicans  in  St.  Johns,  running  for  different  county  offices.  On  the 
Democratic  side  the  whites,  as  they  were  called  in  contrast  to  the  Mexicans  who 
were  also  running  for  office  mostly  on  the  Republican  ticket  and  it  seems  that 
Uncle  Josh  had  taken  the  position  that  some  of  the  Mexicans  would  make  better 
county  officers  than  some  of  the  white  people.  Father  took  offence  and  they  had 
quite  a heated  affair,  in  fact  I think  they  parted  with  rather  ill  feelings  toward  each 
other  but  it  lasted  only  a short  time  and  they  got  together  again  and  shook  hands 
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and  both  agreed  that  probably  they  had  been  a little  radical  in  some  of  the 
statements  that  they  made. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  ? of  woman  suffrage  was  up  for  consideration. 
They  engaged  in  many  discussions,  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  on  this 
point.  They  were  both  favorable  to  the  action. 

One  final  comment.  It  has  to  do  with  the  old  meeting  house  in  Alpine  which 
was  burned  down  after  the  4th  of  July  celebration  because  3 boys  in  that  town 
went  over  and  touched  a match  to  a lot  of  brush  that  had  been  put  in  the  fireplace 
in  order  to  prepare  a supper.  I knew  those  3 boys  so  well  that  I was  sort  of 
identified  as  1 of  them.  The  old  log  meeting  house  was  erected  when  Alpine  was 
first  settled,  a one  room  building  with  a fire  place  in  the  north  end.  We  went  in 
and  touched  a match  to  the  decorations  that  had  been  taken  down  and  put  in  the 
fireplace.  It  burned  for  just  a minute  and  then  exploded  just  like  gasoline.  The 
chapel  burned  to  the  ground. 

At  that  time  Uncle  Josh  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Alpine  was  included 
in  the  St.  Johns  precinct.  The  day  after  this  happened.  Uncle  Josh  was  in  town 
and  of  course  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  I think  of  some 
men  and  women  was  just  how  severe  should  we  be  on  those  kids  for  doing 
something  that  they  had  no  business  doing.  Well,  I remember  that  Uncle  Josh 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I thought  should  be  done  about  that.  I declined 
to  make  any  comment. 

The  final  result  was  that  nothing  was  done,  although  whether  this  was  right 
or  wrong  I’m  not  saying  but  again  it  illustrates  one  point:  That  in  his  life  he  set 
the  example  that  boys  could  follow  with  absolute  confidence.  I say  again  that  as 
a father  and  an  uncle  in  a home  I consider  Uncle  Josh^  to  have  been  one  of  the 
finest  men  that  I have  ever  known.  He  was  not  only  an  uncle  to  me,  having 
married  a wonderful  sister  of  mine  but  after  Father’s  death  he  was  a father  to  me 
and  the  fact  that  I look  back  now  and  acknowledge  his  leadership  in  helping  me 
to  do  at  least  some  of  the  things  in  life  that  I should  have  done,  is  evidence  in 
itself  of  the  respect  and  the  honor  that  I have  for  him  today. 

Louisa,  Joshua’s  youngest  daughter,  born  after  her  father  had  passed  away. 

Mama  felt  that  Dad  used  to  come  and  visit  her  and  she  would  always  tell  me 
he  was  there  and  it  was  a real  comfort.  Also,  he  was  a prophet  to  his  family.  He 
told  her  she  was  going  to  have  both  the  twins  and  the  triplets.  Before  I was  born 
she  almost  lost  me  and  he  said,  "Be  careful,  Nancy,  we  must  have  this  baby  girl." 

He  was  very  devoted  to  Zona,  his  girl  after  5 sons,  and  he  often  said  that 
he  better  never  catch  anyone  mistreating  her.  It  was  because  of  his  terrible  sick 
headaches  that  his  hair  turned  grey  so  young. 


^ "Although  thought  of  as  Uncle,  Josh  was  his  (LeGrande's) 
brother-in-law. 
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Joshua’s  Life 


While  he  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  there  was  a shooting  and  he  had  to  play 
a big  part  in  this.  As  a result  of  it  some  people  in  St.  Johns  tried  to  disfellowship 
him  from  the  church.  Mother  said  that  this  was  the  time  in  his  life  when  he 
started  to  decline.  It  broke  his  heart  and  he  was  never  the  same  again.  All  who 
knew  him  and  understood  him  loved  him  dearly. 

He  could  speak  the  Mexican  language  fluently  and  these  people  loved  him 
and  he  was  sometimes  taken  for  one  of  them  because  of  this. 

While  he  had  his  sheep  he  helped  his  brothers  and  sisters  a lot.  Twice  a 
year  he  outfitted  them  with  clothes  and  food.  Later  when  he  had  a family  of  his 
own  and  had  sold  the  sheep  and  went  to  farming  he  was  unable  to  help  them  any 
more. 

On  one  occasion  when  he  was  out  with  his  sheep  it  was  winter  and  bitter 
cold.  He  had  one  of  his  headaches  and  the  pain  became  so  intense  he  couldn’t  see 
nor  could  he  ride  his  horse  any  further  and  yet  he  knew  if  he  rested  he  would 
freeze.  His  faith  in  Heavenly  Father  was  great  and  he  uttered  an  ernest  prayer  to 
the  Lord,  telling  him  that  he  must  lay  down.  In  spite  of  the  bitter  cold  he  laid 
down  and  the  Lord  kept  him  warm.  It  was  as  if  a light  shown  from  above  and 
kept  him  warm. 

When  they  were  married  and  the  very  first  breakfast  fixed.  Dad  asked  Mom 
if  she  would  fix  him  his  coffee  as  he  drank  it  in  the  sheep  camp.  Mom  said,  "no, 
she  didn’t  drink  it  and  she  wasn’t  fixing  it"  so  Dad  said,  "Then  I won’t  drink  it 
either." 

While  he  was  alive  they  talked  business  affairs  over  together,  after  he  was 
gone  mother  had  to  learn  to  stand  up  for  her  rights. 

I think  Father  and  Mother  are  the  kind  of  parents  we  should  be  proud  of. 
We  would  have  to  go  a long  way  to  find  any  better  than  they. 

From  Jayne,  second  daughter. 

First,  I remember  Dad  as  a kind  man.  He  was  soft  spoken  and  because  I 
was  the  baby  I was  the  apple  of  his  eyes.  I was  good  and  spoiled,  too.  Almost 
every  time  he  came  in  and  sat  down  he  whistled  a little  tune.  That  meant  that  I 
was  to  come  and  sit  on  his  lap.  However,  if  it  was  Mother  he  wanted  instead  of 
me  he  just  kept  on  whistling  and  I went  away.  He  would  whistle  the  following 
over  and  over,  quite  fastf 


^ These  musical  notes  appear  on  page  11  of  Joshua's  story. 
Andy  does  not  recognize  the  musical  motif. 
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I remember  when  he  cut  off  his  mustache.  Mother  called  us  and  asked  if 
we  wouldn’t  like  to  meet  our  Uncle  Edwin.  I can  see  Dad  yet,  as  he  stood  there, 
his  mouth  quivering  to  keep  from  laughing  and  I was  the  first  to  realize  it  was  my 
daddy.  And  that  mustache.  I remember  that  when  he  drank  milk  some  always  got 
on  it  and  he’d  bring  up  his  lower  lip  to  get  it  off. 

I guess  he  didn’t  often  get  a suit  for  he  had  one  and  when  he  came  home 
from  Sunday  School,  Priesthood  or  wherever  he’d  been  he  told  mom,  "I  stopped 
several  times  on  the  way  up  and  looked  at  myself  and  wondered  if  it  was  really 
me." 

He  was  rather  stooped.  Not  as  bad  as  Mother  got,  however. 

I’ve  heard  mother  tell  of  his  missionary  work  and  how  he  fasted  3 or  4 days 
out  of  the  week  and  what  a fine  work  he  did. 

Once  when  we  were  on  a hay  rack  coming  into  town  with  old  "Puss",  a 
rather  fractious  mare,  after  we  had  passed  someone,  she  as  usual,  started  to  run 
away.  I remember  of  Dad  grabbing  me  and  putting  me  in  the  bottom  of  the  rack 
and  then  with  quiet  talk  and  firm  reins  he  stopped  her  after  a block  or  so. 

After  the  Maxwell  case.  Dad  didn’t  hold  many  church  jobs  and  one  of  the 
authorities  picked  him  out  of  a list  of  names  for  head  of  Religion  Classes  which 
they  used  to  hold  each  morning  before  school.  I think  maybe  that’s  when  he  got 
his  suit. 

I remember  his  picking  onions,  enormous  ones,  at  Salado  and  sending  them 
to  the  fair  where  he  got  first  prize.  He  seemed  to  have  a green  thumb.  He  knew 
when  to  give  certain  vegetables  a lot  of  water  and  when  none  should  be  given. 
Mother  seemed  to  get  her  knowledge  from  him  for  she  was  always  quoting  him. 

And  you  should  see  how  the  Mexican  people  loved  him.  He  spoke  their 
language  like  a native.  Evidently  he  was  very  good  to  them  for  I remember  of 
many  of  them  coming  to  our  house  to  see  him.  That  was  a time  we  were  sure  not 
to  throw  rocks  at  them. 

Many  many  times  I have  gone  over  to  Mexican  town  for  Chili  seed  and 
when  they  found  out  I was  Josh  Gibbons’s  girl  they  would  never  charge  a cent. 

I remember  Mother  often  giving  him  the  dickens  but  I never  remember  his 
raising  his  voice  back  at  her. 

Once  he  had  sold  some  cows  and  brought  in  silver  dollars— it  seemed  like  an 
awful  lot-and  wanted  to  go  to  a Doctor  and  have  an  operation  or  something. 

One  time  we  were  at  Salado  camping  in  2 tents.  Mother  had  one  of  her 
miscarriages  and  Dad  put  her  in  the  buggy  and  to  town  we  went.  He  made  the 
horses  go  so  fast  one  became  exhausted  and  he  traded  horses  with  someone  who 
was  working  in  a field  south  of  town  and  we  got  on  in  before  Mother  lost  too 
much  blood. 

When  Neallo  had  diphtheria  almost  ever  morning  Mother  had  him  get  us  all 
around  a shovel  of  coals  and  a steaming  teakettle.  Then  he’d  pour  sulphur  over 
the  coals  and  we’d  breath  the  fumes.  It  was  supposed  to  kill  the  germs  we  might 
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Joshua’s  Life 


have  inhaled  but  it’s  a wonder  it  didn’t  kill  us.  We’d  have  trouble  breathing  for 
quite  a while  after,  I can  tell  you. 

At  that  time  He  was  doing  janitor  work  and  every  day  he’d  come  down  and 
see  what  we  needed.  He’d  sit  at  the  gate  until  we  informed  him  of  our  wants. 

Dad  never  spanked  me.  I ran  in  on  him  taking  a bath  once  and  felt  guilty 
about  it  for  a long  time.  I remember  he  wore  the  separate  drawers  with  long 
sleeved  shirts  on  top  for  his  underwear.  Also  I can  still  see  the  bottle  of  lime 
water  which  was  there  all  the  time  for  he  had  Bright’s  Disease  and  it  helped  him 
somehow. 

I remember  once  he  had  pneumonia  and  spit  blood  for  so  long  and  we 
supplied  little  white  squares  of  cloth  for  him  to  spit  in.  Also  how  quiet  we  were 
suppose  to  be  and  how  we  spent  so  much  time  at  the  barn  across  the  street. 

One  Christmas  when  they  were  homesteading  at  Salado,  he  took  Zona  and 
me  up  to  the  Christmas  Doings.  The  mud  was  so  sticky  and  the  wheels  of  the 
buggy  would  get  real  big,  then  Dad  would  make  the  horses  run  and  the  mud  would 
fly  every  which  way  off  the  wheels. 

On  Christmas  Day  after  we’d  received  our  Rag  Dolls-the  only  kind  we  ever 
got-I  heard  Mother  tell  Sr.  McCray  that  if  Dad  hadn’t  taken  us  up  there  she 
would  never  have  had  our  Christmas  ready.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I began  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  Santa. 

I remember  when  we  went  from  the  little  cabin  over  the  ditch  bank  and  Dad 
baptized  Zona.  And  when  I was  baptized  down  at  the  old  mill.  Dad  took  me  and 
when  no  one  else  would  be  first  he  said,  "Why  Babe  will!  She’s  not  afraid. " And 
in  I went. 

Arizona,  called  Zona,  will  be  our  speaker  on  the  following  page.  She  is  the 
daughter  born  after  Josh  had  had  five  sons,  and  one  girl,  Nancy,  who  died  at  birth. 

The  first  thing  I remember  about  my  Dad  was  seeing  him  put  two  fingers 
in  his  mouth  and  whistle  the  loudest  of  anyone  I have  ever  heard.  We  lived  a mile 
from  town  on  our  ranch  on  the  bank  of  the  Little  Colorado  River.  It  was  on  old 
house  with  an  attic  reached  by  a ladder  from  the  outside  of  the  house.  It  was 
standing  by  this  ladder  that  I have  heard  him  whistle  so  loudly,  waking  the  boys 
in  the  attic  for  the  days  work. 

When  I was  four  years  old  we  4 younger  children  had  the  measles  and  we 
all  slept  in  a big  bed  in  the  living-bedroom  combination.  We  all  had  the  disease 
pretty  bad  and  my  brother  just  older  than  I suddenly  complained,  "This  bed  is  just 
full  of  feet."  How  my  dad  laughed.  I will  always  remember  that  laugh.  When 
we  were  getting  better  he  would  carry  us  outside.  Come  Bates,  turn  he  would 
always  protest  loudly,  when  it  was  time  to  bring  us  back  in  he  would  protest  just 
as  loudly  again. 
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Dad  seldom  ever  whipped  any  of  us  but  was  kind  and  understanding. 

I was  the  oldest  girl  and  he  paid  a great  deal  of  attention  to  me  as  I was  the 
7th  child  and  the  only  girl.  However  another  girl  came  to  our  home  when  I was 
2. 

Father  was  a little  stooped  in  his  walk  and  I can  still  see  him  walking  to  the 
barn  and  back.  I went  with  him  a lot  of  the  time.  We  also  had  another  ranch 
southwest  of  town  and  Dad  often  went  up  there  for  a week  to  work.  On  one 
occasion  he  took  me  with  him  and  the  days  were  so  long  as  I was  required  to  stay 
at  the  tent  and  cook  the  meals  for  him.  I would  stand  by  the  hour  and  watch  him 
in  the  field  cultivating  and  irrigating. 

Mother  often  baked  Salt  Rising  Bread  and  I was  given  the  privilege  of  going 
to  meet  Dad,  as  he  returned  from  the  field,  with  a big  piece  of  this  bread  and 
butter.  It  was  his  favorite  food. 

I used  to  go  with  Father  to  fix  fences  many  times  and  we  enjoyed  each 
other’s  company  very  much.  When  I was  about  5 we  went  to  Alpine,  65  miles 
away  to  put  up  grain.  I shall  never  forget  how  wonderful  it  was  to  see  Dad 
walking  across  the  square  to  meet  us. 

The  Indians  and  Mexicans  loved  him  very  much.  Each  year  several  Indians 
came  to  St.  Johns  for  work  and  they  always  camped  in  our  yard.  They  were  good 
to  help.  One  evening  he  asked  them  to  sing  and  dance  for  some  company.  He 
could  not  get  them  to  stop  until  about  1 1 o’clock  at  night.  That  was  very  very  late 
in  those  times. 

Dad  was  so  good  hearted  that  he  would  sign  a note  with  anyone  who  asked 
him  to.  When  the  dam  broke  and  left  the  Salado  Ranch  without  water  we  moved 
to  town  to  stay.  He  looked  very  unhappy  the  morning  after  it  had  broken.  It  was 
a great  loss  to  our  family. 

One  day  in  Nov.  Neallo  came  home  from  school  feeling  ill  and  he  got  worse 
fast.  The  next  day  the  Dr.  said  he  had  diphtheria.  They  quarantined  us  for 
several  weeks  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  gate.  H was  sent  to  live 
with  Uncle  Bill  so  he  could  do  the  Janitor  work  at  the  school.  He  was  quarantined 
out,  the  rest  of  us  in. 

Dad  and  mother  took  turns  staying  up  nights  with  Neallo.  We  children  slept 
in  a bedroom  next  to  the  sick  room.  At  this  time  there  was  no  vaccine  in  town  so 
they  had  to  send  for  some.  Well,  they  lined  us,  bottoms  up,  and  gave  us  a big 
shot  in  the  seat.  We  went  around  with  sore  seats  for  a good  many  days.  The 
needle  seemed  so  large.  During  the  days  we  would  march  around  the  lot  and  play 
soldier  among  other  things  to  break  the  monotony.  Time  went  so  slow.  Oh  for 
some  now. 

It  seemed  about  2 weeks  that  Neallo  was  so  ill  but  it  may  not  have  been. 
During  this  time  only  2 people  ever  came  near,  a nurse  called  Pearl  Udall  and  Dr. 
Bouldon.  They  changed  clothes  in  the  back  yard  and  came  into  the  house  then 
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changed  again  when  they  were  outside  again.  How  much  we  enjoyed  having  them 
come.  I can  imagine  how  much  they  must  have  meant  to  Mother  and  Dad. 

One  night  I heard  Mother  tell  Father  that  Neallo  seemed  a lot  better.  Her 
turn,  so  she  stayed  up  with  him  . During  the  night  he  called  for  something  to 
drink  and  when  mother  raised  him  up  he  passed  away.  I shall  never  forget  the  cry 
she  gave  as  she  called  Father. 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  laying  him  out.  No  one  ever  came  near  to 
bring  any  clothes  to  dress  him  in  or  lay  him  away  in.  They  put  a clean  pair  of 
underwear  on  him  and  laid  him  out  by  a window  and  then  in  the  morning  we 
children  passed  by  the  window  to  see  him.  Finally  H came  with  a wagon  and  he 
and  Dad  put  Neallo  in  a plain  rough  wooden  box  and  H took  him  to  the  cemetery, 
several  men  followed  a way  behind  the  wagon  and  buried  him.  They  had  wrapped 
him  in  a sheet  and  placed  him  in  the  box  with  no  help  except  that  of  the  greatest 
helper  of  all.  Our  Father  In  Heaven,  and  knowing  my  Father  and  Mother  I am 
sure  He  gave  them  the  strength  and  the  courage  to  do  this  thing  which  had  to  be 
done.  This  incident  along  with  others  in  their  lives  helps  me  to  realize  the  true 
worth  and  the  bigness  of  my  Father  and  Mother.  My  father  was  a tower  of 
strength  to  Mother,  as  she  was  not  a well  woman. 

After  Neallo  was  buried  and  none  of  us  were  coming  down  with  diphtheria 
we  decided  to  fumigate  the  house  with  sulphur.  At  the  last  they  fumigated  us,  too. 
I remember  we  went  in,  held  our  noses  as  long  as  we  could  possibly  stand  it,  then 
ran  out  again,  doing  this  several  times. 

Father  was  helping  to  rebuild  the  Lyman  dam  for  another  try  and  he  was 
working  there  about  12  miles  from  home.  One  day  they  brought  him  home.  He 
had  pneumonia.  I do  not  know  how  many  days  he  lingered  but  he  was  very  ill. 
The  day  of  his  passing  Jayne  and  I were  sent  to  the  neighbors  and  they  did  not 
bring  us  back  until  he  was  gone. 

It  was  a shock  to  walk  in  and  see  him  lying  so  still  and  Mother  crying  so 
hard,  sitting  by  his  side. 

We  children  went  to  the  funeral  by  ourselves  as  mother  was  sick  in  bed.  It 
was  a trying  experience. 

I am  thankful  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  such  a noble  Father  and  Mother. 

God  bless  their  memory. 

From  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Jr.  Eldest  son. 

I recall  as  a boy  being  teased  by  the  neighbors  and  friends  about  the  then 
commonly  known  and  heard  of  records  being  made  by  Uncle  Josh  and  Aunt 
Nancy,  as  they  were  fondly  known,  and  called.  A large  family  was  their 
ambition.  They  had  12. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  our  home  was  with  Mother  as  a comparatively 
young  woman  waiting  anxiously  the  return  of  my  Father  who  then  was  employed 
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by  John  T.  Lesueur  in  managing  his  sheep  interests.  Father  would  leave  in  the  fall 
and  drive  these  sheep  over  the  trail  into  the  desert  surrounding  and  near  by  Mesa 
and  Phoenix.  I’ve  often  heard  Father  refer  to  Superstition  Mountain.  It  seems 
that  he  used  to  herd  sheep  around  that  particular  mountain  a great  deal.  So  it  was 
very  common  for  mother  to  be  a widow  for  5,  6,  or  7 months  a year.  Then  when 
Father  returned  in  the  spring  he  would  be  gone  weeks  at  a time  with  the  sheep  on 
the  mountains. 

He  later  began  farming.  Father  rented  a place  down  at  the  Meadows.  I 
remember  he  had  great  fields  of  grain  and  I remember  we  boys  used  to  go  out  to 
the  corral  at  night  when  he  was  milking  the  cows,  each  of  us  with  a cup,  and  he 
would  strip  our  cups  full  of  milk  and  we  would  drink. 

From  the  Meadows  Father  moved  into  St.  Johns  and  after  a short  time  went 
out  to  the  Malpies  Ranch  to  work  for  his  brother  Richard,  "Dick"  . Here  Father 
did  all  the  farming  on  the  ranch  and  assisted  in  running  the  cattle.  It  was  here  that 
I became  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Father  in  his  farming  and  cattle  career. 

He  was  a hard  working  man.  He  began  about  daylight  in  the  morning  and 
worked  till  after  dark  at  night.  Father  used  to  assist  Mother  a great  deal  around 
the  home  and  in  addition  spent  some  time  assisting  us  boys  in  milking  the  cows. 
I recall  that  one  summer  we  had  forty  head  of  range  cows  that  we  were  milking. 
My  complete  day  was  consumed  in  milking  the  cows,  turning  them  out  to  graze, 
getting  them  back  and  milking  the  cows  again.  It  was  customary  for  Father  to 
assist  in  milking  the  cows  at  night  and  in  the  morning. 

Later  in  our  life  Father  purchased  from  Annie  Jensen  a place  a mile  below 
St.  Johns  and  we  were  close  to  and  could  attend  school  and  church  at  St.  Johns. 
We  were  all  happy  to  get  this  place.  While  here  Father  purchased  for  me  my  first 
pony,  a little  mare  by  the  name  of  Pet. 

He  also  acquired  some  other  horses,  one  of  which  I shall  always  remember— 
an  old  mare  by  the  name  of  Frands.  She  was  as  balky  as  they  made  them  and  I 
recall  how  much  trouble  Father  had  in  trying  to  get  his  mare  to  pull,  and  how 
impatient  he  would  become  with  her  when  she  would  run  away  with  the  harness 
or  saddle  at  the  first  opportunity.  On  this  particular  ranch  we  raised  alfalfa,  corn, 
beans  and  cane,  potatoes  and  many  other  commodities.  It  was  here  that  we  had 
all  the  milk  we  wanted,  all  the  cheese,  all  the  butter;  a luxury  to  us.  While  here 
father  became  interested  in  the  Lyman  project.  Sometime  shortly  thereafter  filed 
on  a desert  entry,  160  acres,  in  Salado  which  is  6 miles  south  of  St.  Johns. 

We  lived  in  a tent  and  a little  shanty  and  began  our  farming  operation  on 
this  160  acres.  Prior  thereto  Father  had  spent  much  time  in  aiding  the  construction 
on  the  Lyman  Project.  Jake  Holgate  and  I spent  one  entire  winter  on  this  ditch 
going  around  the  foothill  below  the  Lyman  Dam.  We  had  a number  of  Italians 
employed  who  were  supposed  to  be  expert  powder  men  and  we  worked  10  hours 
a day  on  that  construction  work.  Father  was  foreman  for  a time,  then  he  and  the 
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Joshua’s  Life 


other  boys  were  employed  at  the  ranch,  getting  a fence  in  Salado,  and  also  taking 
care  of  the  work  in  the  field,  the  place  a mile  below  town. 

The  Lyman  Dam  completed  and  irrigation  begun,  we  started  in  ernest  to 
farm  the  Salado  place.  It  was  a natural  soil  for  beans,  onions,  and  crops  such  as 
that.  Alfalfa  was  only  grown  a year  or  2 and  then  it  would  strike  the  bad  earth 
and  die.  While  farming  this  place  Father  felt  I should  have  developed  and  before 
I had  completed  my  high  school  arranged  for  me  to  go  on  a mission.  No  one  will 
know  what  Father  and  Mother  went  through  in  order  to  give  me  that  opportunity. 
All  I know  is  that  they  managed  to  send  me  and  it  was  while  I was  gone  that 
Neallo  died.  And  then  another  tragedy  happened  which  is  probably  the 
outstanding  tragedy  in  Father’s  life  in  many  respects.  That  was  the  breaking  of 
the  Lyman  Dam.  This  meant  his  investment,  all  the  time  and  money  that  he  had 
spent  in  building  up  his  place  in  Salado  was  gone.  The  only  way  to  reclaim  this 
place  was  to  build  a reservoir,  which  in  reality  was  built  many  many  years  later 
at  a terrific  expense.  Father  never  himself  again  obtained  any  interest  in  this 
property. 

Father  seemed  always  to  have  a sense  of  right  and  Justice.  He  was  a 
prophet  and  patriarch  to  his  family.  They  all  respected  his  judgement  and  the 
things  he  said. 

How  well  I recall  that  due  to  his  civic  and  official  responsibilities  he  was 
condemned  by  many  members  of  the  church,  many  being  leaders  and  holding  high 
positions.  Father  always  appreciated  the  fact  that  men  could  be  misunderstood  and 
while  it  broke  his  heart  he  never  openly  condemned  the  men  who  in  reality  put  a 
knife  in  his  back.  I shall  never  forget  sitting  by  him  in  conference  after  this  thing 
happened.  At  that  time  he  held  the  position  of  Pres,  of  the  M.I.A.  of  the  Stake 
against  him.  To  look  into  his  tired,  worn,  hurt  face  and  see  the  crushing  effect 
that  this  had  upon  him  when  he  had  done  that  which  he  believed  was  his  duty  to 
do,  and  which  later  developed  to  be  his  duty,  and  right,  was  a heart  rending  affair. 

Upon  my  return  from  my  mission  we  went  to  Alpine.  They  called  on  Father 
to  speak:  He  said,  "Bros,  and  Sisters,  I have  sent  my  boy  on  a mission  and  he  has 
just  returned  to  me.  I’d  like  to  relinquish  my  time  in  order  to  hear  from  him 
because  I feel  and  I know  that  the  glorification  of  man  on  this  earth  is  not  what  he 
attains  or  the  riches  he  may  acquire  but  for  the  family  he  raises  and  the  crops  that 
he  grows." 

So  it  was  with  Father  throughout  his  life.  He  lived  not  for  himself  but  for 
his  family.  He  was  prematurely  old.  He  had  had  a hard  life.  Father  was  on  the 
firing  lines.  He  was  a pioneer,  he  was  an  honest  and  sincere  soul.  He  gave  his 
life,  his  love,  his  ambitions,  his  all  for  his  wife  and  his  family.  God  bless  him. 
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Joshua’s  Life 


Andrew  H.  Gibbons,  third  son. 

Father  was  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  living  children  of  what  could  have 
been  a large  family.  Only  half  the  children  lived  to  adulthood.  There  is  little 
known  of  Father’s  early  childhood.  He  and  LeRoy,  a younger  brother,  were  very 
very  close  friends.  I think  his  education  was  limited,  I doubt  if  he  got  to  go  much 
beyond  the  8th  grade.  Not  only  was  he  sickly  as  a boy  but  he  developed  rather 
late  in  life  and  up  to  the  time  he  was  about  16  he  was  rather  small  for  his  age. 
Several  bouts  with  pneumonia  as  well  as  some  terrific  sick  headaches  had 
undermined  his  health  until  on  one  expected  him  to  live  very  long.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  had  had  his  endowments  in  the  temple  for  this  reason. 

Father  did  tell  of  being  a very  fast  runner.  This  was  not  given  us  in  seconds 
but  in  terms  of  the  other  boys  in  the  neighborhood,  only  one  of  whom  could  run 
faster  than  Father. 

His  parents,  while  they  favored  education  were  somewhat  of  the  opinion  that 
a boy’s  first  duty  was  to  his  parents  and  probably  the  boys  attended  school  only 
when  they  were  not  needed  at  home.  I mention  these  things  because  in  our  own 
experience  these  same  things  transpired.  If  there  was  work  on  the  farm  or  other 
places  we  didn’t  start  school  until  that  work  was  finished.  In  the  spring  if  there 
was  plowing  to  be  done  we  likewise  were  not  allowed  to  attend  school  until  the 
work  was  taken  care  of.  Not  that  Father  didn’t  believe  in  education.  He  was  in 
favor  of  it  but  he  also  felt  that  a child’s  first  duty  was  to  help  his  parents  make  a 
living. 

Father  was  a very  handsome  man.  The  fact  that  his  hair  was  completely 
gray  while  he  was  still  a young  man  detracted  slightly,  but  his  features  were  fine 
and  regular.  Most  of  his  life  he  wore  a mustache,  I remember  that  Will  Gibbons, 
Andrew  Dick  all  brothers  of  Father-each  wore  a beard  or  mustache  for  a long 
long  time.  To  show  how  much  a part  of  Father  appearance  his  mustache  was,  one 
time  he  had  been  away  to  the  legislature  and  we  anxiously  awaited  his  return. 
Finally  I saw  a team  and  buggy  coming  up  the  lane  to  the  house  and  supposed  that 
of  course  it  was  Father.  I ran  as  fast  as  I could  to  meet  him  and  when  I came 
close  I decided  that  I was  mistaken,  the  man  wasn’t  Father  at  all,  so  I turned 
around  and  walked  shamefacedly  back  toward  the  house.  Then  the  man  spoke  to 
me  and  it  was  Father  after  all.  But  the  Mustache  was  gone. 

Father  was  noted  for  some  things.  He  was  a most  excellent  whistler.  He 
used  this  talent  as  a means  of  calling  us  boys.  If  we  were  a long  way  away  his 
whistle  was  piercing  and  used  in  a way  that  if  we  heard  it  there  was  no  doubt  as 
to  what  it  meant.  He  also  would  come  into  the  house,  sit  on  a chair,  and  start  to 
whistle  and  Mother  would  come  and  sit  on  his  lap.  He  would  kiss  her  and  they’d 
talk  a little  and  then  go  back  to  work. 

Father  was  an  expert  with  a shovel,  a skill  that  not  many  people  have  ever 
found  cause  to  brag  about.  His  boss  once  commented  that  in  1 day’s  work  he 
could  probably  shovel  half  again  as  much  dirt  as  any  one  of  the  men  on  the  job 
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and  when  other  people  doubted,  Father  told  them  how  it  was  so.  He  explained  to 
me  how  to  load  a shovel  and  how  to  get  it  off  the  shovel  with  the  least  amount  of 
effort. 

Also,  Father  did  a lot  of  irrigating.  In  fact,  irrigation  was  very  much  a part 
of  the  early  western  settlements.  Father  became  recognized  among  his 
acquaintances  as  one  of  the  best  hands  to  get  the  most  out  of  a stream  of  water. 
I know  that  at  a time  when  a dollar  and  a half  or  even  two  dollars  was  high  wages 
Father  could  command  almost  the  incomprehensible  sum  of  three  dollars  a day  just 
for  irrigating.  He  was  able  to  plan  ahead  and  regulate  the  water  so  that  it  would 
cover  the  most  territory.  I remember  that  on  the  place  we  bought  below  St.  Johns 
from  Jensen  for  $300.00,  irrigation  was  very  important  and  Father  was  able  to 
work  it  out  so  that  we  could  irrigate  our  field  of  alfalfa  with  very  little  manual 
labor.  He  had  it  planned  so  that  we  could  take  out  a dam  and  irrigate  all  of  one 
field  and  then  another  field  almost  as  easily. 

Irrigation  meant  of  course  that  you  took  the  water  when  your  turn  came  and 
used  it  to  the  very  last  minute.  If  your  turn  came  at  night  you  got  up  at  night  and 
irrigated.  In  the  town  of  St.  Johns  a water  share  lasted  for  20  minutes,  or  40 
minutes  for  2 shares,  and  so  forth.  I remember  of  getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  take  care  of  the  water  turn  many  times.  Also,  I remember  some 
discussions  and  battles  and  so  forth  that  came  with  this  water  business.  There  was 
1 time  when  a member  of  the  bishopric  had  a discussion  over  water  and  there 
came  a dispute  and  then  a fight  and  the  member  of  the  bishopric  got  the  other 
fellow  down  in  the  ditch  and  gave  him  a thorough  soaking.  The  next  day  when 
they  came  to  Sacrament  Meeting  we  boys  were  outside  the  door  and  when  the 
member  of  the  bishopric  went  into  the  building  we  all  called  and  asked  him  if  he 
was  going  to  confirm  the  man  he  baptized  yesterday. 

Irrigation  business  went  even  farther  than  that.  The  contracts  that  Father 
took  to  deepen  the  canal  and  the  Lyman  Reservoir  project,  was  turned  partly  to 
buy  a water  right  so  that  when  the  dam  was  completed  he  would  have  ample  water 
to  take  care  of  his  land  he  had  filed  on  under  the  Lyman  project.  Many  many 
days  on  this  old  place  in  Salado  were  spent  in  trying  to  properly  irrigate  and  care 
for  the  sandy  soil. 

Father  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  his  eyes.  From  what  I remember 
him  telling  us  he  was  troubled  with  them  most  of  his  life.  At  times  they  would 
become  ulcerated.  I know  that  several  times  when  he  was  at  home  he  had  these 
bad  spells  during  that  time  he  would  stay  in  a dark  room  practically  all  the  time. 
The  only  remedy  I remember  him  using  was  a solution  of  salt  water  that  he  would 
put  in  a small  syringe  and  wash  through  his  eyes.  I don’t  know  how  much  it 
affected  his  sight.  I know  he  had  to  have  glasses  to  read  with  although  for  most 
of  his  work  I believe  he  didn’t  wear  glasses.  I think  that  he  said  he  probably 
inherited  his  eye  weakness  from  his  parents.  Now,  I rather  think  it  might  have 
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been  a lack  of  the  right  foods  which  caused  this  infection.  I do  know  that 
inheritance  was  mentioned  in  my  own  case  of  eye  trouble  and  that  later  diet  helped 
to  improve  my  condition  a lot. 

Father,  as  I remember  from  what  I heard  people  say,  was  an  expert  with 
sheep.  He  had  a lot  of  patience.  If  anything  requires  a lot  of  patience  it  is 
handling  sheep.  I remember  hearing  him  and  Mother  talk  and  they  decided  that 
if  he  was  going  to  raise  a family  of  boys  that  a sheep  camp  was  not  the  place  to 
do  it  and  therefore  he  probably  got  the  idea  of  becoming  a farmer. 

I remember  he  bought  50  acres  and  a brick  house  with  attic  and  cellar  below 
town.  He  borrowed  the  money  to  pay  for  it  and  brought  it  home.  How  wonderful 
it  was  to  think  there  was  that  much  money  in  the  world.  When  they  were  counting 
out  the  money  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Heap  had  given  him  more  than  he  should 
have  and  so  he  walked  back  across  town  to  take  it  back  to  him. 

For  the  next  years  our  life  was  centered  around  farming.  That  was  how  we 
made  our  living.  I don’t  know  whether  at  heart  Father  was  a farmer  or  not,  but 
as  soon  as  the  Lyman  Dam  was  completed  I know  he  filed  on  the  place  at  Salado 
that  we  farmed  for  several  years.  He  said  he’d  had  his  eye  on  it  for  a long  time 
and  certainly  it  was  probably  the  most  level  of  all  the  sections  under  that  dam. 
Reports  are  that  several  men  came  in  the  next  few  days  to  file  on  that  same  land 
so  at  least  his  judgement  showed  there  in  choosing  a good  piece  of  land. 

We  used  to  haul  wood  for  winter  and  sell  it  for  money.  Sometimes  we’d 
get  a job  cleaning  ditch  or  related  jobs  like  that.  Usually  people  wanted  a man  and 
a team  and  Father  did  quite  a bit  of  contracting.  He  contracted  to  build  separate 
pieces  of  canal  about  2 miles  altogether  and  of  course  that  took  a great  deal  of 
work  for  men  and  horses  because  if  you  move  all  the  dirt  out  of  a big  canal  with 
a scraper  you’ve  got  a big  job  on  your  hands. 

I remember  several  horses  Father  bought  or  traded  for.  One  time  he  got  2 
horses  that  were  very  high-lifed.  We  would  have  enjoyed  them  a great  deal  I 
suppose  but  one  time  they  ran  away  with  Smith  and  the  wagon  and  we  were  all 
very  much  scared. 

I remember  after  that  Father  took  me  out  to  the  wagon  and  showed  me  as 
I hooked  them  up  and  unhooked  them,  how  to  handle  a team  that  might  run  away. 
He  showed  me  about  the  neck  yolk  and  how  to  tie  the  lines  around  the  wheel  so 
the  team  couldn’t  run  away.  If  you  wound  the  lines  around  the  hub  right  and  the 
wagon  started  rolling  it  tightened  the  lines  and  held  the  horses.  We  had  a great 
many  different  kinds  of  horses.  These  high-lifed  horses  he  traded  for  a couple  of 
horses  that  were  locoed.  While  they  were  very  good  to  pull  they  were  very  stupid 
and  all  we  could  do  was  hook  them  up,  start  them  on  the  road,  and  hope  they  kept 
going.  You  couldn’t  whip  them  up  or  anything  like  that.  Sometimes  they’d  start 
to  drink  and  keep  walking  out  in  the  water  until  it  was  too  deep  and  they’d  actually 
go  in  over  their  heads.  But  at  least  they  were  safer  than  the  other  horses.  One  of 
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the  trials  Father  suffered  from  was  balky  horses,  horses  that  wouldn’t  pull  would 
send  him  into  quite  a rage. 

One  time  he  went  to  Eager  and  bought  a bunch  of  cows  for  about  20  or  25 
dollars  each.  Bringing  them  back  he  left  us  boys  to  drive  the  wagon.  I was  the 
oldest  and  there  were  a couple  of  younger  brothers  with  me.  We  got  busy  down 
under  the  wagon  and  not  watching  where  we  were  going  and  when  we  came  too 
the  horses  had  run  off  the  road.  Two  of  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  were  down  in 
a deep  wash,  the  wagon  was  almost  to  tip  over  and  we  were  very  much  frightened. 
We  ran  back  up  the  road  to  meet  Father,  crying  at  the  top  of  our  voices.  He  came 
hurrying,  looked  the  matter  over  without  getting  excited  or  scolding  anybody. 
Another  wagon  came  along  soon,  we  hooked  on  the  side  and  got  out  without 
further  trouble.  Father  was  noted  for  his  patience  and  his  wisdom. 

I remember  that  once  Noble,  the  brother  just  older  than  I,  got  into  trouble. 
He  was  accused  by  Eddy  Whiting  who  ran  a store  and  Ice  Cream  Parlor,  and  Eddy 
kicked  Noble  real  hard  several  times.  I saw  him  and  was  just  hunting  a good  rock 
to  throw  at  him  when  other  people  took  things  in  hand.  When  Father  heard  about 
it  he  didn’t  condone  Noble  in  what  he  was  accused  of  but  he  said  Whiting  was  out 
of  line  in  trying  to  beat  him  up  that  way.  Eventually  Eddy  came  down  to  the 
house,  Noble  was  there  and  they  talked  about  it  and  I remember  how  calm  and 
collected  Father  was  and  when  everything  was  ironed  out  apparently  no  one  had 
any  hard  feelings. 

The  Mexicans  for  the  most  part  were  always  favorites  with  Father.  They 
liked  him  because  he  was  always  friendly  with  them,  speaking  their  language  as 
well  as  they  did  themselves.  He  would  always  take  time  to  talk  to  them.  He  had 
Mexicans  working  for  him  from  time  to  time  but  if  they  got  out  of  line  he  didn’t 
hesitate  to  chastise  them.  We  had  a pony,  a young  mare  that  was  stolen  and  one 
time  some  men  told  us  they  had  seen  some  Mexicans  with  her  going  through  town. 
Father  got  on  a horse  and  went  after  them  and  he  eventually  brought  the  pony 
back.  He  said  that  when  he  got  there  he  stopped  the  Mexicans  and  told  them  he 
was  going  to  take  the  horse  and  one  of  them  rode  around  and  showed  him  that  he 
was  wearing  a gun  and  Father  said,  "O.K."  and  told  the  Mexican  he  better  not  use 
it.  He  brought  the  horse  back. 

The  first  time  I remember  the  Indians  coming  they  were  there  1 night  when 
Father  and  Mother  had  gone  to  town.  I didn’t  know  anything  about  Indians.  I had 
been  studying  them  in  school  of  course  and  heard  about  Indian  Massacres  and 
Indian  wars  and  all  that.  I was  literally  scared  to  death  although  the  Indians  were 
very  friendly  and  tried  to  talk  to  us  and  all  that  but  I was  more  than  relieved  when 
Father  and  Mother  came  home.  The  Indians  stayed  at  our  place  quite  a bit  and 
often  worked  for  us.  We  could  get  a pretty  good  day’s  work  out  of  them  for  a 
dollar  a day.  They  used  to  eat  with  us  sometimes.  I remember  we  would  eat  a 
dish  of  mush,  then  some  bread  and  beans,  a time  or  two  the  Indians  ate  that  way 
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and  then  they  took  things  into  their  own  hands  and  just  dumped  the  beans  and  the 
mush  and  everything  in  together  and  went  ahead  and  ate  it.  Some  of  these  Indians 
were  so  friendly  with  Father  that  after  he  died  they  came  to  town  to  work  and 
would  do  things  for  Mother  but  would  refuse  to  take  any  money  for  it. 

My  brother  and  I thought  that  we  could  work  the  Indians  too.  We  hired  a 
couple  of  them  and  in  order  to  keep  them  working  my  brother  would  work  as  fast 
as  he  could  with  them  and  then  when  he  got  tired  I would  change  with  him  and 
work  as  fast  as  I could.  We  kept  the  Indians  working  one  day  but  the  next  day 
they  were  gone.  We  weren’t  fair  like  Father  was. 

I am  reminded  of  some  trips  I took  with  Father.  One  of  the  first  was  when 
he  took  me  out  after  wood.  The  pioneers  who  settled  St.  Johns  used  only  wood 
as  fuel,  they  of  course  began  by  taking  all  the  cedar  trees  around  close  and  by  the 
time  we  got  down  to  the  wood  hauling  stage  we  had  to  take  quite  a trip  to  get  good 
fire  wood.  I remember  I was  quite  young.  We  went  way  back  in  the  hills  and 
when  we  got  there  Father  took  the  team  and  with  a chain  he’d  pull  over  the  trees 
he  wanted,  trim  them  up,  and  when  he  got  enough  he  would  load  them.  My  most 
conspicuous  memory  is  of  the  first  night  in  the  hills,  my  first  memory  of  ever 
camping  out.  We  sat  around  the  camp  fire  and  soon  I heard  the  coyotes  begin  to 
howl  and  then  I became  so  frightened  that  I began  to  cry.  And  I remember  Father 
took  me  in  his  arms  and  comforted  me  and  finally  we  went  to  bed  and  everything 
was  about  right  again  with  the  world. 

Another  trip  that  we  took  was  from  St.  Johns  to  Winslow-about  135  miles, 
quite  a trip  with  a wagon.  Father  heard  there  was  a doctor  there  who  thought  he 
could  help  Mother  so  he  took  her  to  Winslow  for  an  operation  and  they  took  me 
along,  the  only  one  of  the  children  to  go.  I remember  little  about  the  trip  except 
that  after  Mother  was  operated  on  I was  sitting  out  in  front  of  the  hospital  thinking 
about  different  things  and  the  nurse  asked  me  to  spray  the  trees  that  were  by  her 
window.  She  said  it  would  make  it  cooler,  and  thus  I had  my  first  experience  with 
water  that  came  out  of  a tap.  At  home  we  had  to  do  most  of  the  hauling  of  our 
water,  even  drinking  water. 

We  left  mother  at  the  hospital  for  a time,  and  started  back  home.  There  had 
been  a wreck  the  night  before.  A passenger  train  had  been  coming  along  at  quite 
a speed  and  a bridge  had  been  burned  out  and  they  didn’t  know  it  and  the  engine 
had  jumped  the  wash,  plowed  into  the  opposite  bank  and  three  people  had  been 
killed,  33  injured.  Father  took  me  over  to  look  at  the  wreck  and  tell  me  some 
things  about  it.  I remember  seeing  this  big  engine  half  buried  in  the  dirt, 
something  that  I never  forgot,  and  he  told  me  the  engineer  and  fireman  had  both 
been  killed,  that  they  usually  were  killed  in  a wreck.  Even  then,  I remember 
appreciating  the  fact  that  he  would  take  time  to  talk  to  me  about  it  and  to  let  me 
see  it. 
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I remember  also  that  my  eyes  became  very  bad  and  one  time  two  of  the 
apostles  came  down  to  conference  and  Father  had  them  administer  to  me.  They 
said  that  if  he  would  pay  my  way  to  Salt  Lake  I could  get  free  treatment  in  the 
L.D.S.  Hospital.  So  it  was  decided  to  send  me  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heaps  who 
lived  in  town  and  who  were  going  back  to  conference  and  they  agreed  to  take  me. 
The  folks  bought  me  a suit  of  clothes  and  in  making  final  preparations  Father  was 
telling  me  about  spending  money.  As  he  stood  by  the  stove  he  said,  "Now  when 
you’re  on  the  train  and  you  want  to  buy  an  orange  or  2 or  3 or  4 oranges  it’s  all 
right,  but,"  he  said,  "be  careful  of  your  money." 

I remember  little  of  the  trip  but  I remember  that  in  the  hospital  I had  never 
known  there  was  such  a thing  as  indoor  plumbing  and  when  I had  to  go  I had  quite 
a time  looking  out  of  all  the  windows  for  the  little  house  out  in  back-and  never 
found  it.  I began  to  cry  and  the  nurse  discovered  what  was  the  matter  and  showed 
me  modern  plumbing.  That  was  once  my  dad  slipped  up,  he  forgot  to  tell  me 
about  such  things.  Perhaps  because  it  wasn’t  too  familiar  to  him  either. 

Another  experience  I had  on  a trip  with  Father:  It  seemed  there  was  some 
man  who  came  to  town  lecturing  on  sex  and  such  things  and  Mother  and  Father 
were  talking  about  it,  and  Father  felt  that  he  ought  to  go,  and  Mother  couldn’t, 
being  not  well  enough,  so  he  decided  to  take  me.  Well,  I remember  it  was  quite 
a long  and  dreary  meeting  and  the  things  that  the  man  talked  about  were  generally 
aimed  at  married  folks.  Of  course  there  was  something  about  instructing  children 
about  sex  and  so  on  the  way  home  Father  feeling  that  perhaps  he  hadn’t  done  all 
that  he  should  in  instructing  us  boys,  in  the  mile  and  some  we  had  to  walk, 
endeavored  to  make  up  for  that.  He  was  trying  to  tell  me  some  things  that  I 
should  know  and  we  were  both  embarrassed,  I am  sure.  We  didn’t  have  a 
common  vocabulary;  the  vocabulary  I had  learned  about  some  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  and  some  other  things  were  not  the  ones  used  in  society 
and  Father  was  trying  to  meet  me  on  a common  ground  that  although  we  tried  we 
didn’t  reach.  But  I’ve  always  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  tried  to  tell  me  some 
things. 

One  time  I had  gone  to  the  field  early  in  the  morning  to  do  some  various 
chores  and  so  forth  and  some  boys  had  stolen  a box  of  cigars  out  of  a store  and 
persuaded  me  to  smoke  one  of  them  so  I tried  it  and  when  I started  in  to  work  I 
got  deathly  sick.  I threw  up  several  times  and  decided  that  a man  as  sick  as  I was 
shouldn’t  work.  I started  home.  I got  about  a quarter  of  the  way  and  met  Father. 
I didn’t  dare  tell  him  what  had  happened  so  I went  back  with  him.  He  saw  to  it 
that  I did  a day’s  work.  I supposed  at  the  time  that  he  didn’t  suspect  how  awful 
I felt. 

Every  time  Mother  would  be  quite  ill  it  seemed  to  me  that  Father  and  I were 
the  ones  who  were  there  together.  I suppose  that  the  reason  was:  when  I woke 
up  in  the  night  hearing  Mother  cry  and  moan  I always  was  so  worried  that  I got 
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up  to  see  what  could  be  done  about  it.  Usually  it  ended  up  with  me  going  for  help 
if  we  needed  it.  I remember  one  night  when  she  had  a gathering  in  her  head  and 
the  pain  almost  drove  her  frantic  and  finally  it  seemed  the  gathering  broke  and  her 
head  rolled  back  and  she  apparently  stopped  breathing.  Her  eyes  looked  so  funny 
that  I thought  of  course  she  was  dead  and  Father  sat  there  saying,  "Nancy,  Nancy, 
speak  to  me,"  I asked  if  I should  go  for  help,  he  said  yes,  so  I ran  for  Uncle  Roy. 

He  had  been  so  excited  and  troubled  that  after  I got  Uncle  Roy  he  said  he 
was  sorry  because  there  wasn’t  much  he  could  do.  After  while  Mother  felt  better 
and  the  next  morning  she  was  a lot  different.  She  really  scared  us.  I know  a lot 
of  times  I got  out  of  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  see  if  there  was  something 
I could  do  and  so  Father  would  send  me  to  get  help. 

I remember  the  mornings  in  winter  when  we’d  wake  to  the  cold  which  was 
so  severe  we’d  all  hate  to  get  up.  It  seemed  to  me  then  that  Father  might  call  the 
other  boys  and  they’d  wait  so  long  eventually  he’d  call  me  because  he’d  know  I’d 
get  up  and  start  the  fires. 

On  one  occasion  we  were  coming  from  the  field  with  a promise  that  we 
might  have  the  afternoon  off  for  what  Father  termed  a good  job.  We  had  finished. 
But  we  came  to  a wagon  stuck  in  the  mud  and  it  was  literally  mired  down  so  that 
it  took  all  of  us  all  afternoon  to  get  our  neighbors  on  the  way  again.  My  brother 
and  I complained  somewhat  bitterly  about  our  afternoon  but  somehow  Father 
didn’t  pay  too  much  attention.  In  the  light  of  later  lessons  I learned  that  the  fact 
that  someone  needed  help,  was  to  him— and  he  thought  to  us— the  most  important 
thing  at  the  time.  And  because  we  were  able  to  help  he  thought  that  alone  was 
enough  reason  for  the  work  we  had  done. 

Father  seemed  to  be  a great  favorite  with  his  nieces  and  nephews.  Uncle 
Bill’s  girls,  I remember,  who  were  at  our  home  just  before  his  casket  was  closed 
said  over  and  over,  "What  will  we  ever  do  without  him?" 

As  I look  back  through  the  light  of  a life  time  of  experience  I do  not 
remember  of  ever  hearing  him  quarrel  or  have  words  with  more  than  two  people. 
So  many  people  seemed  to  enjoy  chatting  with  him  and  passing  the  time  of  day. 

And  so  it  was  my  wonderful  privilege  to  live  nearly  twenty  years  with  a man 
who  was  in  reality  a great  personality.  He  was  great  not  because  of  his  world’s 
goods  for  somehow  we  never  managed  to  quite  keep  even  with  the  world  as  a 
family  at  home.  But  here  was  a man  who  gave  freely  and  endlessly  of  life’s 
essentials-not  on  occasion  when  he  felt  just  right,  but  always-ever  and  ever-he 
took  time  to  give  to  all  he  met  a friendly  word,  a welcoming  smile  that  somehow 
never  seemed  to  lose  its  luster.  In  fact,  I think  that  when  James  wrote  in  the  bible 
that  "Pure  religion  and  undefiled  is  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their 
affliction  and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  sins  of  the  world,"  he  was 
referring  to  people  like  Father.  And  in  conclusion,  As  I look  at  the  lives  of  us  his 
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children  who  are  left  to  carry  on  and  honor  his  name  I ask  that  God  bless  us  that 
we  may  try  with  more  effort  each  day  to  exemplify  the  life  he  GAVE  for  us. 

Excerpts  from  a letter  written  by  Uncle  Roy  to  Uncle  Richard  in  1917: 

"I  read  your  letter  to  Andy  and  learned  of  your  kindness  to  nancy  which  will 
speak  for  you  in  your  absence  of  your  love  and  devotion  to  our  brother.  When  I 
am  forced  to  pause  and  think  that  Josh  is  no  more  I am  too  sad  to  speak,  write, 
or  do  anything  else.  When  he  came  down  from  the  dam,  sick,  he  was  bloated  and 
his  face  was  swollen  showing  that  something  was  seriously  wrong  and  should  have 
had  a doctor  but  he  would  not  permit  a doctor  till  his  pain  became  racking  day 
before  he  died.  It  was  no  doubt  Bright’s  Disease  that  was  working  on  him  all  the 
time  but  his  passage  of  water  seemed  normal  until  the  day  mentioned;  I 
administered  to  him  with  one  or  two  others  and  to  me  it  seemed  his  faith  would, 
or  should  restore  him  as  he  wanted  to  remain  with  his  family  and  direct  them  for 
a while  yet,  however,  he  was  fearful  form  the  first  day  he  came  from  the  dam  as 
he  made  his  will  anew  and  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I would  act  as  administrator. 
He  gave  out  each  day  that  he  was  better  but  told  me  he  had  a purpose  in  this  as 
he  was  not  better.  The  evening  before  the  last  he  pulled  me  to  him  and  pressed 
a kiss  upon  my  cheek  and  said,  "Next  to  my  wife  and  children  you  are  the  nearest 
and  dearest  to  me." 

I came  to  his  bedside  about  two  hours  before  the  end  and  with  his  family- 
excepting  H and  Noble  who  were  on  their  way  from  the  dam=-Andrew,  Bill  and 
others  watched  his  breath  shorten  under  the  grip  of  death  which  I knew,  and 
directed  Andy  to  go  to  the  phone  before  it  closed  and  wire  you,  and  over  which 
we  had  no  control  until  the  last  quiver  and  the  straightening  of  his  body  told  us  the 
end  had  come.  As  soon  as  the  chords  and  nerves  had  ceased  to  twitch  his 
countenance  assumed  a smile  and  forgiveness  to  all  in  this  world  who  may  have 
caused  him  trouble  of  which  his  life  was  so  full.  He  was  conscious  to  the  very  last 
and  two  or  three  times  from  half  an  hour  till  10  minutes  before  the  last  I heard  him 
say  ’Raise  me  up,’  or  ’Let  me  down,’  as  he  wanted  to  be  moved  and  help  me  pass 
the  time.  And  two  or  three  minutes  before  the  last  those  nearest  him  could  hear 
him  say,  ’In  the  name  of  Jesus,  Amen.’"  Love  and  God  bless  you  all,  LeRoy. 

Mother  Nancy’s  own  words  about  her  husband,  taken  from  her  own  story  written 
in  the  year  1934:  The  first  paragraph  was  written  beside  their  wedding  picture  in 
H and  Lola’s  book  about  them: 

"Joshie,  a truly  great  man,  one  of  the  Lord’s  noblemen,  a prophet  to  his 
family  and  a friend  to  mankind.  To  serve  was  one  of  the  joys  of  his  life.  No 
woman  had  a better  husband  and  no  family  a truer,  kinder  father.  My  greatest 
desire  each  day  is  to  try  to  live  worthy  to  be  with  my  loved  ones  ’Over  There’." 
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Joshua’s  Life 


"Surely  the  Lord  guided  me  in  the  selection  of  a companion.  Never  was 
there  a better  more  unselfish  man.  We  were  first  married  in  St.  Johns,  Dec.  23, 
1892,  By  Bp.  Charles  P.  Anderson.  Two  days  later  we  started  back  to  Salt  Lake 
to  go  through  the  temple  there.  Being  holiday  week  the  temple  was  closed  so  we 
went  to  Logan.  We  arrived  there  Wednesday  evening.  The  next  day  was  fast  day 
and  fast  meeting  was  held  in  the  Temple  Chapel  before  going  through  for 
endowment  work.  (In  those  days  Fast  Meetings  were  held  on  Thursdays). 

"An  old  gentleman  came  in  whom  I recognized  as  Grandfather  Noble.  I had 
seen  him  once  before.  He  then  introduced  us  to  Uncle  George  Noble  and  Aunt 
Alice.  They  were  sitting  on  the  same  bench  as  we. 

"Joshua  had  had  his  endowments  when  16  years  old  in  the  St.  George 
temple.  He  was  so  sickly  his  parents  feared  he  would  never  grow  to  manhood  and 
so  he  was  permitted  to  go  through  the  temple.  I received  my  endowments  and  we 
were  sealed  January  4,  1893.  The  next  day  I went  through  for  my  sister  Mary 
Jane. 

"We  stayed  two  nights  at  Logan  then  went  to  Ogden  and  stayed  two  days 
with  relatives.  We  saw  grandmother  Knight  while  there. 

"When  we  returned  home  my  school  had  been  taken  from  me.  I have 
always  thought  the  reason  for  this  was  that  one  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  asked 
me  to  be  his  second  wife. 

"Joshua  was  truly  a prophet  to  his  family.  If  I could  get  an  expression  from 
him  I always  knew  how  things  would  turn  out. 

"Joshua  was  gone  the  greater  part  of  the  time  with  sheep.  During  the  2nd 
winter  of  our  marriage  he  took  the  co-op  sheep  to  Graham  County.  During  that 
winter  Mother  Gibbons  lived  with  me.  How  I loved  her.  I would  read  to  her 
during  the  evening  and  she  was  so  kind  and  good.  One  morning  she  could  not  be 
awakened.  She  lived  about  two  days.  She  died  in  March.  I was  so  lonely 
without  her.  When  I meet  her  over  there  I hope  she  will  be  glad  to  see  me.  I 
shall  never  forget  when  Joshua  came  home  and  his  mother  gone  how  he  sobbed 
and  cried.  She  often  told  me  Joshie  had  always  been  good  to  her. 

"In  the  year  1900  Josh  was  called  by  Bp.  Anderson  of  St.  Johns  to  go  on  a 
6 months  mutual  mission  to  Summit  County.  In  those  days  one  man  from  each 
stake  would  go  to  some  other  stake  in  the  church.  He  was  always  very  humble 
and  self  conscious.  Said  he  couldn’t  go  because  he  didn’t  have  any  money.  Bp. 
said,  ’Bro.  Gibbons,  if  you  will  go  it  won’t  cost  you  a penny.’  We  had  4 
children,  all  boys,  H the  youngest  was  2 years  old.  At  the  farewell  there  was 
about  $100.00  given.  He  bought  a suit  of  clothes  and  used  the  rest  for 
transportation.  I moved  back  into  St.  Johns,  nine  miles,  where  we  had  our  own 
home. 

"Coalville,  as  I remember,  was  his  headquarters.  He  went  from  town  to 
town  just  helping  them  with  their  mutual  work.  Before  he  left  he  used  to  have 
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Joshua’s  Life 


terrible  sick  headaches.  While  on  this  mission  he  fasted  3 days  of  each  week  that 
the  Lord  might  help  him  to  do  the  right  thing.  He  never  had  a sick  stomach  or 
stomach  trouble  after  that. 

"One  time  while  on  this  mission  he  said  to  the  people:  ’I’m  not  here  to  sit 
in  your  parlors,  read  the  paper,  eat  and  so  on.  I’m  here  to  do  what  good  I can  do. 
If  any  of  you  have  young  people  and  would  like  me  to  go  to  your  home  with  you 
and  talk  to  him  I would  be  glad  to  do  it.’  Years  later  when  a member  of  the  St. 
Johns  stake  went  to  Norway  on  a mission,  when  a certain  elder  learned  that  he  was 
from  St.  Johns  stake  he  asked  him  if  he  knew  Josh  Gibbons.  When  he  said  "yes" 
the  elder  said,  ’Tell  him  for  me  that  when  he  was  in  Summit  County  on  his 
mission  he  was  the  one  who  started  me  on  the  right  road.  First,  ask  him  if  he 
remembers  the  widow’s  son  he  went  to  visit. 

"Through  his  fasting  and  prayer  finally  the  mutual  rooms  were  just  filled. 
The  authorities  sent  for  him  after  his  mission  was  over  and  he  had  gone  home  to 
come  to  Salt  Lake  and  give  them  some  pointers. 

"At  one  time  when  I saw  a certain  party  turn  his  8 or  10  cows  in  our  grain 
which  was  ready  to  cut  Josh  went  down  and  turned  them  out  and  went  on  his  way 
to  his  harvesting.  The  man  turned  them  right  back  in.  Josh  went  right  on  and 
didn’t  do  more.  I walked  the  floor  for  fear  something  would  happen.  That  night 
I said,  ’Josh,  how  could  you  do  it?’  He  replied,  ’Nancy,  It  doesn’t  pay  to  see  too 
much.’. 

"One  man  said  of  him,  ’I’ll  have  to  admit  that  there  isn’t  a spark  of 
selfishness  in  your  make  up.’ 

"Joshua  had  told  me  he  would  not  live  long.  He  said  he  felt  sure  he  could 
do  more  for  his  family  on  the  other  side.  One  day  he  promised  me  I should  have 
one  more  baby  girl.  Joshua  was  working  at  the  dam  when  he  took  sick  and  had 
to  be  brought  home.  One  afternoon  he  told  me  all  about  the  debts  we  owed  and 
those  who  owed  us. 

"His  last  words  were:  ’Nancy,  prepare  for  the  worst.’  Then  just  before 
breathing  his  last  said  audibly,  ’In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen.’  Since  that 
time  whenever  I hear  the  song.  Prayer  Is  The  Souls  Sincere  Desire,  I always  think 
of  his  last  words.  He  was  buried  on  my  Mother’s  birthday,  February  15,  1917." 

Below  is  a sample  of  Joshua’s  penmanships  dated  May  4,  1905. 


^ From  his  life  story,  pages  25-28. 
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Peter  Gibbons 


Joshua  left  us  this  brief  record  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  Peter  Gibbons. 

PETER  GIBBONS 

A Short  Narrative  of  My  Life 

(p.87) 

My  (Peter  Gibbons ’)father  was  an  only  son  and  he  lived  in  Boston  and  he 
was  a ship  joiner  and  got  his  living  by  his  trade.  He  married  Elizabeth  Warren, 
who  was  my  mother.  They  had  two  children,  a son  and  a daughter;  the  son  died 
when  he  was  a child,  before  his  father  died.  My  father,  catching  the  smallpox, 
died  with  it,  and  left  my  mother  pregnant  with  me,  which  was  about  Christmas 
1729.  My  mother,  taking  the  smallpox,  had  it  very  bad,  but  got  well  and  went 
from  Boston  to  her  father’s  in  Waltham,  where  I was  born  the  9th  of  April  1730, 
which  was  about  3 months  and  a half  after  my  father  died. 

When  I was  about  six  months  old,  my  Aunt  How  came  to  visit  her  parents 
soon  after  she  had  lost  her  sucking  child,  and  having  no  other  child,  she  took  me 
and  brought  me  home  with  her  and  sucked  me  six  months  longer  and  became 
mother  to  me,  and  I always  called  her  mother.  She  was  a kind  mother  to  me,  and 
so  was  father  as  kind;  he  kept  me  in  his  care  until  I was  almost  seventeen,  then  he 
bound  me  to  John  Bradish  in  Harwich  to  learn  the  trade  of  tanning  and  shoe 
making.  When  I was  16,  Father  sold  his  farm  at  Westborough  and  moved  to 
Brookfield,  and  let  me  out  that  summer  to  a farmer  in  Westborough  where  I broke 
my  ankle  and  became  a cripple,  and  so  I lost  the  summer.  In  the  fall,  I went  to 
him  to  Brookfield;  he  had  agreed  with  Bradish  to  take  me  as  an  apprentice.  I went 
to  him  in  January  24,  1747. 

My  sister  dying  the  December  following,  I was  left  alone,  no  more  of  the 
name  left  but  my  mother,  and  she  lived  in  Boston.  I am  so  slow  and  blind  that  I 
make  a great  many  mistakes.  My  mind  runs  faster  than  my  pen.  But  to  proceed. 
When  my  time  was  out  with  Bradish,  I worked  at  shoemaking  the  main  of  the 
time,  and  in  the  fall  I was  married  to  Sarah  Greene,  sister  to  Bradish’s  wife,  and 
Father  How  gave  me  12  acres  of  land  in  Hardwick  from  a lot  of  land  he  had 
joining  Bradish’s  land,  and  gave  me  timber  to  make  a hewed  log  home  and 
allowed  me  to  get  rails  to  fence  my  land,  and  shingle  timber  to  shingle  my  house 
and  a shop  which  I built  afterwards,  and  when  I went  to  Brookfield  I was  never 
sent  home  empty  while  they  lived,  and  had  I not  a kind  father  and  mother?  And 
their  children  have  used  me  as  a brother,  and  call  me  brother  and  make  me 
presents  and  come  to  visit  me,  and  write  to  me,  those  that  are  yet  living,  and  had 
I not  kind  Brethren  and  Sisters? 

Well,  after  I had  built  me  a small  house,  I went  to  work  at  my  trade  the 
main  of  the  time  and  gained  property  so  fast  that  when  I was  six  and  twenty  I 
thought  I was  doing  well  and  gained  property  so  as  to  be  forehanded  and  was 
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Peter  Gibbons 


going  to  set  up  tanning  the  next  spring,  but  old  Sergeant  Church  coming  to 
Hardwick  the  winter  following,  invited  me  to  come  and  settle  this  lot  and  I refused 
it,  but  he  got  my  wife  engaged  to  go  into  the  woods  and  then  both  of  them  worried 
me  out  and  got  me  to  yield  to  come  and  settle  on  this  rocky  mountain,  and  that  just 
undid  me,  and  when  I got  here  I was  as  poor  as  poverty  itself.  I was  deceived  by 
the  old  man.  He  told  me  what  he  knew  to  be  false  in  recommending  the  land  to 
be  better  than  it  was. 

(88) 

However,  I had  got  into  the  woods,  and  a howling  wilderness  it  was.  No  roads 
in  no  direction  to  lead  anywhere  but  by  marked  trees.  The  first  summer,  had  to 
hire  my  team  work  when  I could  get  it  and  some  times  it  come  to  nothing  and 
when  it  did,  well  the  vermin  of  the  woods  destroyed  half  of  it,  no  other  field  for 
them,  and  so  I worked  at  shoemaking  to  support  my  family  for  a number  of  years. 

Just  I kept  clearing  my  land  yearly,  and  I gained  slowly,  and  in  about  eleven 
years  I built  a 26  ft.  barn  and  I cut  hay  and  grain  enough  to  fill  it,  and  had  stock 
enough  to  eat  it,  and  in  15  years  I built  me  a house  so  that  I lived  in  it  and  kept 
a finishing  and  adding  to  it  as  I was  able,  and  I got  to  live  tolerably  comfortable, 
and  ride  a good  horse,  and  not  wear  myself  out  running  a foot  as  I used  to  do,  and 
my  boys  began  to  help  forward  business,  and  my  stock  increased,  both  cattle  and 
horses.  But  the  Revolutionary  War  coming  on,  put  a check  to  my  business.  My 
boys,  instead  of  helping  me,  I had  to  support  them  in  the  War,  and  I was  crowded 
too  much,  but  I lived  it  through,  and  in  the  year  1780  I was  surveyor  of  highways 
and  obliged  to  keep  the  roads  open  so  as  people  could  travel,  or  pay  a fine,  and 
that  made  some  of  my  district  angry  with  me,  but  I got  along  through  with  that 
job,  and  in  the  year  1780  I spent  ten  days  and  did  no  other  work.  The  snow  was 
kept  blowing  into  the  path  and  I kept  them  a treading  it  till  it  was  full  and  then  it 
blew  over  the  path  and  then  I had  no  more  trouble  with  it,  and  in  the  year  1782 
the  town  put  me  in  constable  and  made  me  collect  them  two  great  x x x which  the 
mob  party  was  so  much  against  paying,  but  I got  through  with  that  job  too,  and 
I am  alive  yet,  but  it  cost  me  five  years  trouble  but  I lived  through  it  that  time  also 
and  I am  still  living  and  in  good  health.  But  I met  with  some  frowns  of 
Providence.  In  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  I had  got  so  sorehanded  as  to 
own  two  pairs  of  cattle.  One  pair  four  years  old  and  the  other  three  years  and  in 
eight  months  I had  but  one  ox.  One  three  years  came  to  the  door  in  February  and 
found  a wilted  turnip  and  that  killed  him,  and  the  man  that  said  he  could  clear 
him,  killed  him  in  the  operation.  And  in  September  the  boys  went  to  bring  out  the 
oxen,  and  I told  them  not  to  bring  them  through  the  orchard  but  they  did  not  mind 
me  and  a man  stood  there.  Said  he  could  slip  the  apple  into  his  mouth  and  I let 
him  try  and  he  made  such  a violent  push  as  to  put  the  apple  where  we  never  could 
find  it  till  after  the  ox  was  dead,  and  then  we  found  it  crowded  under  his  under 
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jaw.  I bought  another  ox  to  mate  the  one  that  was  left.  So  I had  a yoke  of  oxen 
and  two  horses  and  so  I had  a small  team  and  so  I got  along,  and  after  that  I kept 
a team  until  Eli  undertook  to  take  care  of  me,  and  then  the  land  which  was  in  a 
few  years  reduced  down  to  twenty  acres,  which  I hold  yet  and  intend  to  hold  it  as 
long  as  I live  for  Eli  takes  no  care  to  save  it.  I have  to  take  up  on  credit  all  I 
want,  except  my  victuals,  and  I have  chosed  a man  to  care  for  me  and  I expect  he 
will  be  faithful  to  me.  I have  found  him  so  yet. 

Peter  Gibbons 

I will  write  to  you  some  remarks  which  I remember. 

First  the  French  war  which  began  in  1745  and  ended  in  1763  when  the 
French  lost  all  their  possessions  in  North  America. 

The  cold  winds  and  deep  snows,  called  by  the  Fathers  the  hard  winter,  and 
the  scarcity  that  followed  the  next  summer  for  want  of  provisions,  almost  a 
famine. 

June  17,  1745— The  taking  of  Cape  Britton  with  three  thousand  New  England 
men,  by  Gen.  Pepperal. 

June  18,  1749— The  hot  Sabbath  day,  the  hottest  day  ever  known  here. 

Sept.  8,  1755— The  battle  at  Lake  George  and  the  French  General  Deskon 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  and  his  army  retreated  with  their  loss. 

Nov.  18,  1755— A great  earthquake  in  New  England. 

May  15,  1756— Peter  Gibbons  came  to  Granville. 

A great  drouth— no  rain  from  May  till  Sept.  1761 

Feb.  5,  1770— The  massacre  in  Boston. 

Feb.  21,  1773-The  cold  Sabbath  day. 

May  19,  1774— A cold  snow  storm  which  killed  the  woods  and  orchard  as 
dry  as  winter. 

June  17,  1775— The  Battle  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Apr.  19,  1775— The  Battle  at  Lexington. 

Dec.  26,  1776— The  Hessians  taken  at  Trenton. 

Oct.  17,  1777— The  taking  of  Burgoyne’s  army. 

May  18,  1780— The  Dark  day,  the  darkest  day  ever  known  here. 

1780— The  cold  weather  and  deep  snows  which  caused  the  Army  to  suffer 
for  want  of  provisions  and  clothing. 

Oct.  19,  1781— The  taking  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army. 

May  18,  1794-A  great  frost  which  killed  the  fruit  and  greatly  hurt  the  rye. 

Dec.  14,  1799— General  Washington  died. 

March  20,  1801 -A  great  flood  which  carried  off  many  mills,  mill-dams  and 
bridges. 
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April  22,  1804— A great  flood  which  carried  off  many  mills,  mill-dams  and 
bridges. 

Jun  16,  1806— A great  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  covered  the  sun  more  than 
two  minutes. 

June  6,  1816— Cold  and  high  winds  and  a great  frost  which  made  ice  thicker 
than  glass— and  a cold  summer  followed  it— no  ripe  corn  on  our  mountain— 1816— a 
memorable  year,  I repeat  is  1816. 

1819— A great  flood  at  Balnford,  Norwich  and  Westfield  which  carried  all 
before  it,  both  mills,  mill-dams,  bridges,  houses,  hay,  corn  and  land  into  one 
prodigious  ruin. 

July  26,  1819— The  more  greater  flood  at  the  Katskills— the  water  destroyed 
much  more  than  it  did  at  Norwich. 

Jan.  24,  25,  1821— Low  extreme  cold  days. 

Sept.  3,  1821— A shower  of  rain  from  the  Southeast  with  a strong  wind 
which  beat  down  the  corn,  threw  down  fences,  overset  cow-houses,  and  shook 
down  apples.  Peter  Gibbons  (p.  901 

Copied  5/19/1963  from  the  original  by  Harry  Gibbons,  grandson  of 

the  6th  generation.  Punctuation  and  spelling  duplicated  as  closely  as 

possible. 


Letter  to  daughter  at  Granville:  Dear  Daughter,  My  love  to  you  and  your 
family  I take  this  opportunity  to  let  you  know  that  I am  in  good  health  tho  I am 
in  the  93  rd  year  of  my  age  I was  92  the  twentieth  day  of  last  April  and  I am  as 
well  in  body  as  ever  I was  as  to  feelings  but  my  strength  is  almost  gone  I can’t 
walk  the  room  without  slipping  my  chair  before  me.  and  I am  confined  to  the 
house.  I have  not  bin  a rod  from  house  for  two  years  and  a half  but  I feel 
contented  with  my  lot  seeing  I can’t  do  any  better.  I am  troubled  with  sores  on 
my  ankles  and  one  leg  but  they  seem  to  be  gitting  better  but  I must  be  contented 
with  my  lot  and  submit  to  his  will  and  be  still  and  know  that  he  is  God,  I make 
mistakes  by  leaving  out  and  writing  words  twice  over  and  I can’t  help  it  my 
memory  is  no  gone  and  sight  so  poor  that  I cant  help  it  I do  as  well  as  I can  had 
hope  you  will  excuse  me. 

But  I hope  you  are  doing  well  both  for  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come 
I wish  you  prosperity  in  all  that  is  lawfull  set  up  religion  in  your  family  I speak 
to  the  man  as  well  as  to  the  woman  Jedediah  you  told  me  when  you  lived  at  the 
old  place  you  intended  to  go  to  meeting  and  risk  consequences  and  you  did  attend 
steady  a little  while  and  then  grew  more  slak  but  I advise  you  both  to  keep  the  ? — 
-?  faith  and  attend  our  publick  worshipping  and  not  let  your  children  stay  in  the 
streets  on  the  sabbeth  but  take  them  to  meeting  with  you  teach  and  instruct  them 
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Peter  Gibbons 


pray  in  your  family  morning  and  evening  read  your  bible  and  be  steady.  I am 
speaking  the  man  as  well  as  the  woman  thus  I shall  subscribe  it  to  her  we  read  in 
the  bible  ye  shall  keep  the  sabbath  and  (much  crossed  out  here)  reverence  my 
sabbath  day. 

And  how  do  we  reverence  God’s  sanctuary  if  we  don’t  attend  there.  The 
Christians  of  old  attended  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  hear  the  word  preached 
and  shall  we  hear  it  if  we  do  not  attend  to  it. 

Dear  Daughter  I know  not  what  to  write  to  you  more  without  repeating  what 
I have  wrote  and  I still  advise  you  to  read  your  bible  and  pray  to  God.  read  other 
good  books  and  when  you  feel  merry  sing  psalms  you  know  how  sing  as  to  read 
I hope  you  will  in  ? — ? to  god  glory  at  your  faculties  remember  the  fourth 
commandment  and  keep  the  sabbath  I repeat  it  because  it  is  so  much  neglected  now 
a day  Publick  worship  is  very  much  out  of  fashion  and  breach  of  sabbath  has  taken 
plase  in  its  ? — ? but  I can  only  advise.  Every  one  will  do  as  he  pleases  but  I make 
so  many  mistakes  and  blots  it  almost  discourages  me  from  trying  to  write  but  I 
hate  to  give  it  up  if  I do  not  make  some  mistakes  and  blots  it  commonly  can  be 
found  out  what  it  means.  Writing  is  a great  blessing  to  the  world  we  can  converse 
with  a friend  at  a distance  and  sit  in  our  chair  at  home  and  the  art  writing  is  a 
great  gift  to  nature  but  to  conclude  I subscribe  myself  your  affectionate  father  till 
death  Peter  Gibbons  Granville  June  30,  1822  to  Elizabeth  Gibbons 

FAMILY  RECORD 

Alvah  Beeman  was  born  May  22,  1775 
Sally  Burtts  was  born  June  17,  1775 

Alvah  Beman  and  Sally  Burtts  were  married  August  18,  1796 

Betsey  Burtt  Beman  was  married  to  Lonson  Janes*  Oct  29,  1818 

Isaac  N Beeman  was  married  to  Eunice  Bennet  Jan  2,  1822 

Noah  Peck  Beman  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Hamilton  Dec  8,  1825 

Sarah  Mariah  Beman  was  married  to  Elisha  Hyde  Nov  23,  1896 

Polly  Adaline  Beman  was  married  to  Joseph  B Noble  Sept  11,  1834 

Margaret  B Beman  was  married  to  Samuel  Chappel  April  14th,  (or  11th)  1836  * 

Artimesia  Beman  was  married  to  Mr.  Erastus  Snow  Dec  13th  1838 

Susan  Lorane  Noble  was  married  to  Jedediah  M.  Grant  Feb  4,  1849,  Salt  Lake 

City 


(UM) 
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Hiram  Brigham  Noble  was  born  May  6,  1844,  Nauvoo,  111 

Eliza  (or  Elisa)  Theodotia  Noble  was  born  Aug  12,  1847,  50  miles  west  Fort  John, 

Hober  Springs  * 

Benjamin  Noble  was  born  July  31,  1849,  California,  ? ? City  * 

Mary  Elisabeth  Noble  was  born  Feb  25,  1847,  Winter  Quarters,  daughter  of  J.  N. 
and  Maryann  W.  Noble 

Miriam  Noble  died  Nov  22,  1835 
Nephi  Noble  died  Aug  20,  1838 
Louisa  Noble  died  Sept  10,  1839 
Mary  Adelia  Noble  died  April  19,  1843 
Joseph  Heber  Noble  died  March  27,  1844,  111. 

Hiram  Brigham  Noble  died  Nov  6,  1846,  Winter  Quarters. 

Polly  Adaline  Noble  died  Feb  14,  1851,  S.  L.  City,  Deserett  * 

The  same  as  Mary  A.  Noble  * 

(last  page) 

Reuben  McBride  first  to  be  baptized  for  dead  in  font  of  Nauvoo  temple.  Church 
records  show  font  dedicated  Nov.  8,  1841.  According  to  this  letter  Reuben  was 
baptized  same  day  as  dedication,  but  not  quite  sure  of  year. 

Fillmore,  Nov  11,  56 
Dear  Sister  Martha; 

I received  your  kind  and  welcome  letter  some  time  ago,  but  circumstances 
has  been  such  that  hindered  me  till  now  the  Subject  you  wrote  upon  is  one  of  the 
greatest  importance,  the  first  Work  that  I done  for  our  Dead  Relitives  was  done 
in  Nauvoo  I think  in  the  fall  of  42  but  you  know  for  you  was  there.  Bro  Joseph 
Smith  made  a bee  * and  had  the  Font  in  the  Temple  filled  with  water  from  the 
Wells.  He  Said  he  wished  me  to  be  Baptised  in  the  Font  before  I went  back  to 
Ohio,  we  met.  Joseph,  Spoke  and  the  Font  was  Dedicated  and  he  Joseph  Said 
Blessed  is  the  first  man  Baptised  in  this  Font.  Brigham  Young  Baptised  me.  I 
was  Baptised  Six  times.  Joseph  took  off  his  mantle  and  wrapt  it  around  me  took 
me  in  his  Carrage  and  drove  to  your  House.  He  talked  all  the  way  going  to  your 
House  and... Write  as  Son  as  you  get  this  God  Bless  you  Good  Bye 
your  Brother  Reuben  McBride. 

Martha  McBride,  sister  of  Reuben,  is  Joshua  S.  Gibbons’  maternal 
grandmother,  wife  of  Vinson  Knight. 

Arranged  by  Della  Dame  Edmunds 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 


JOSfflE  LOUISA  GIBBONS  HARRIS 

Joshie  Louisa  Gibbons  Harris  is  the  only  living  child  of  Nancy  and  Joshua 
in  1996.  Her  memories  are  clear  and  closely  related  to  their  place  and  time 
occurrence.  Louisa’s  words  have  that  special  value  that  only  personal  experience 
and  loving  memories  can  bring. 

Gordon  flammer  has  interviewed  her,  she  has  written  and  spoken  to  Lola 
Gibbons,  Andy  Gibbons,  and  has  spoken  at  our  reunions  as  the  authority  on  her 
mother  and  her  family.  We  are  fortunate  to  share  her. 

Gordon  Flammer  interviews  Louisa 

October  24,  1992 

Linden  History 

These  pages  were  taken  from  an  interview  with  Louisa  on  tape  by  Gordon 
Flammer  in  1987. 

Gordon:  This  is  the  27th  of  June  of  1987.  What  I want  you  to  do  is  talk 
about  Grandma  Gibbons  and  what  you  knew  about  her  as  you  grew  up  as  a little 
girl,  what  she  used  to  do  when  she  worked  in  the  temple,  etc?  When  you  lived 
on  Leseuer  Street? 

Louisa:  We  came  to  Mesa  in  January  of  1927  when  I was  11,  from  St. 
Johns.  Noble  and  Mama  and  I got  off  the  bus  about  twelve  o’clock  at  night  down 
here.  Mama  knew  a cousin  Lottie  King  who  lived  there.  There  was  a policeman 
there  and  Mama  asked  him  if  he  could  show  us  where  Lottie  King  lived.  He 
knew,  so  he  took  us  directly  to  her  place  and  we  stayed  there  with  her  several 
months.  And  Mama  went  to  her  temple.  We  were  on  our  way  to  Salt  Lake  City: 
we  were  going  up  there  to  work  in  the  temple.  But  then  we  hit  here  in  January 
and  of  course  the  weather  was  ideal.  Anyway  Mama  went  to  the  temple  and 
David  K.  Udall  was  the  president  of  the  temple  at  that  time.  That  was  in  1927. 
He  gave  her  a job  at  $100  a month  to  take  care  of  the  linen  room.  So  Mama 
started  about  5 a.m.  and  ended  about  11  p.m.  and  she  took  very  few  breaks  at  that 
time  because  she  had  to  press  all  the  clothing,  clean  all  the  shoes,  take  the  clothing 
in  and  out  and  everything.  That  was  her  Job.  Plus,  in  between  times  when  she 
was  waiting  for  the  people  to  come  down  out  of  the  session  she  went  through  the 
temple  for  herself. 

Gordon:  What  was  happening  to  her  11 -year-old  daughter? 

Louisa:  I was  staying  up  there  at  the  temple  all  of  the  time.  They  let  me. 
And  then  when  I was  17  they  let  me  go  through  the  temple.  And  I went  to  the 
temple  with  her  and  did  endowment  work  then.  Then  when  I was  about  14,  we 
were  walking  down  the  street  one  day  and  we  saw  this  sign  in  the  window  that 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

said,  "A  two-room  house  for  $100."  And  in  the  meantime  Mama  had  bought  two 
lots  from  Brother  Burnham  right  south  of  the  temple  on  the  Leseuer  Street  for 
$100  apiece.  So  we  went  to  see  this  house  and  it  was  $100.  Mama  bought  that 
off  the  place.  And  it  was  just  like  a barn;  there  was  two  rooms,  but  it  wasn’t  lined 
or  anything. 

But  before  this,  in  between  this  time,  we  lived  on  these  lots  in  tents.  And 
your  mom  and  dad  were  with  us.  Do  you  remember  that?  Your  dad  worked  in 
Phoenix  in  this  brick  yard.  Rode  his  bicycle  back  and  forth  every  day.  And  I 
took  care  of  the  kids.  I took  care  of  you  when  you  were  about  two  years  old.  I 
took  care  of  you  when  your  dad  and  mom  and  mama  went  to  the  temple.  That 
was  when  I was  about  12  or  13  years  old.  And  you  used  to  give  me  a hard  time 
and  I used  to  spank  your  behind  too. 

Anyway  after  we  lived  in  this  house  for  quite  a long  time  Mama  wanted  to 
get  it  fixed  up,  so  she  talked  to  Frank  Elmer,  a neighbor.  And  he  says,  "It’s  not 
worth  fixing.  I can  build  you  a house  using  this  lumber  out  of  this  house  and 
making  adobes  and  I can  make  you  a house  for  eight  or  nine  hundred  dollars." 
So  Mama  told  him  to  hop  to  it.  How  we  survived  or  where  we  lived  while  he 
built  the  house,  I don’t  recall  all  of  that,  except  that  I know  he  built  us  this  nice 
little  two-bedroom  house  and  it  was  built  out  of  adobes.  And  it  was  cemented  on 
the  inside  and  the  outside.  We  had  a kitchen  and  a dining  room  and  a living  room 
and  two  bedrooms  and  a bath. 

While  we  lived  in  the  tent  it  was  all  desert  there  by  the  temple.  We  had  a 
line  of  water  that  ran,  so  after  dark  we  took  a bath  in  the  wash  tub  out  there  in  the 
desert.  When  a wind  storm  came  one  time  it  was  going  to  blow  the  tent  down. 
So  Frank  Elmer  and  his  wife  Dezzie  and  Mama  and  I and  Hans  and  Zona  all  came 
out  in  our  night  clothes.  Your  dad  was  in  his  garments  and  your  mom  was  in  her 
garments  and  so  was  Frank  and  Dez  in  their  garments,  and  we  was  holding  this 
down  and  waiting  for  it  to  pass.  When  it  passed  everybody  looked  at  what  they 
were  in  and  everybody  was  embarrassed  and  ran  back  in  their  houses. 

We  had  a little  basement  in  that  house  too;  and  every  time  old  Myrtle  Baily 
and  Nancy  Ragsdale  irrigated,  the  basement  flooded  and  got  a whole  bunch  of 
water  in  it.  But  when  I lived  in  the  house  after  Marion  and  I were  married,  we 
lived  in  the  house  for  a long  time.  After  Mama  died  we  had  the  house  and  I guess 
that  was  the  happiest  time  we  spent  because  that  was  wonderful  times.  We  lived 
in  the  eleventh  ward  for  13  years.  Well  the  kids  was  kind  of  ashamed  of  that 
house  when  they  got  to  be  teenagers.  I guess  it  wasn’t  that  good  looking,  but  I 
loved  the  house.  And  the  sacrifices  that  Mama  made  to  build  it,  well  that’s 
another  story. 

Gordon:  Tell  me  more  about  your  mother. 

Louisa:  So  she  used  to  wrap  herself.  (?)  When  she  worked  at  the  temple 
she  was  interested  in  doing  genealogy.  We  searched  for  names.  We  went  to  the 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

library  all  the  time  and  got  names  and  I helped  her.  I helped  her  all  of  the  time 
pick  out  names.  We  were  working  on  the  Beaman  line,  the  Peel  line,  the 
Entwistle  line,  all  of  these  lines  on  her  side  of  the  family.  She  extracted  every 
name  that  she  could  find  and  she  did  the  temple  work  for  them.  She  submitted  a 
name  and  when  it  was  approved  she  hired  old  Brother  Black;  she  paid  him  25 
cents  a name  to  do  these  mens’  names  in  the  temple  for  her  and  she  did  the 
women’s  names.  She  washed  and  ironed  so  poor  old  Brother  Black  kept  his 
temple  clothes  going. 

When  she  got  home  from  the  temple  she’d  lay  down  for  a little  bit,  and  then 
the  thing  in  her  was  so  strong  that  she’d  get  up  and  wrap  herself  in  a blanket 
because  that  house  was  cold  and  she’d  sit  there  at  the  table  wrapped  up  in  a 
blanket  and  write  names  that  she  had  gotten  out  of  the  books  onto  a family  group 
sheet.  So  she  wasn’t  averaging  two  or  three  hours  of  sleep  a night. 

The  temple  is  where  Mama  got  bit  with  a black  widow  spider.  She  was  in 
the  hospital  for  14  days  and  her  legs  were  just  black  right  here.  And  I forget  how 
much  pus  and  stuff  they  drained  out  of  that  leg;  but  she  was  in  the  hospital  for  14 
days.  And  then  she  got  stung  by  a scorpion  and  it  put  her  back  in  the  hospital  for 
a long  time  because  of  this  black  widow  spider.  (?)  We  killed,  in  this  little  house. 
Mama  and  I killed  27  scorpions  on  one  bedroom  wall.  We  had  scorpions 
everywhere  - in  your  shoes,  in  your  clothes,  on  the  wall.  We  got  to  where 
everything  we  picked  up  we  shook  to  get  the  scorpions  out  of  it.  That’s  how  it 
was  in  that  little  old  house  there.  We  had  to  paint  that  one  room  where  we  killed 
all  of  the  scorpions  on  the  wall. 

Gordon:  I’d  have  left  crosses  on  the  wall  where  the  pole  cats  met  their 

doom. 

Louisa:  And  Mama,  ’35  was  when  the  welfare  program  came  out  for  a 
year’s  storage  and  I want  to  tell  you  something.  She  obeyed  it  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  on  her  meager  income.  She  started  storing  stuff  in  quart  jars  and  anything  she 
could,  and  putting  it  down  in  the  basement. 

Gordon:  Did  she  have  retirement  or  anything  to  help  her? 

Louisa:  No.  Mama  was  very  frugal  and  saved  her  money.  I don’t  know 
how  Mama  did  it.  Because  her  kids  didn’t  help  her  that  much.  She  used  to  be 
very  - she  used  to  cry  so  much  over  the  kids  - not  your  mother  - because  they 
didn’t  write  to  her.  You  know  Smith  would  come  down  and  he  wouldn’t  come  to 
see  her. 

Mama  was  a friend  to  everybody.  All  the  old  Indians  who  lived  down  to 
Lehi  knew  Mama,  and  they’d  come  up  there  with  their  teams  and  wagons  with 
iron  wood  to  sell.  She’d  always  invite  them  in  and  give  them  something  to  eat. 
Then  she’d  buy  a little  bit  of  wood  from  them  to  give  them  a little  bit  of  money 
and  then  they’d  be  on  their  way.  Even  after  Mama  was  gone  and  had  gone  up  to 
Utah  to  live  with  your  mother,  even  then  they  would  come  to  the  back  door 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

wanting  to  know  where  she  was.  She  took  such  good  care  of  them.  Then  there 
was  an  old  lady  that  lived  there.  She  was  Sister  Ferguson.  She  was  from  Europe 
somewhere;  she  talked  brokenly.  She  had  her  hair  done  up  in  a tight  little  old  bun 
right  here  on  her  head.  She  came  to  see  Mama  every  day  during  the  day  off  and 
on.  Every  time  she’d  come  Mama  would  say,  "Sister  Ferguson,  are  you  hungry?" 
And  she’d  say,  "No,  I not  hungry,  but  I eat  if  you  fix  me  something  to  eat."  So 
Mama  would  feed  her.  If  it  was  five  times  a day.  Mama  would  feed  her. 

And  she  wouldn’t  run  her  refrigerator  because  it  cost  money.  A few  times 
Smith  and  them  come  down  and  stocked  her  refrigerator  with  a lot  of  good  food. 
And  she  would  think  about  the  refrigerator  running  all  of  the  time,  so  she’d  give 
all  the  food  away  and  shut  off  the  refrigerator.  We  lived  on  - that’s  when  they 
first  come  out  with  Oleo  and  it  had  coloring,  and  we  never  did  get  coloring  and 
it  was  oily.  The  bread  she’d  make  - nobody  could  make  bread  and  cook  beans  like 
Mama  could.  She’d  cook  these  beans  and  make  this  bread;  and  when  the  bread 
was  first  made  it  was  so  good,  but  before  long  the  bread  got  sticky  because  of  the 
heat.  We  couldn’t  have  a cooler  because  Mama  couldn’t  stand  the  cool  air. 

I’ve  seen  her  with  asthma  so  bad,  when  I was  a kid,  that  her  mouth  would 
be  blue  and  the  tips  of  her  fingers  would  be  blue.  Then  I’d  have  to  get  word  to 
Smith  and  them  to  come  down.  Then  they’d  come  down  and  put  her  in  the 
hospital  to  get  over  it.  One  night  they  found  - I sat  on  the  steps  of  Dr.  Kent’s. 
He  lived  right  by  the  temple.  She  was  so  bad,  I sat  on  the  steps  until  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  trying  to  get  him  to  come  and  help  her.  He  tried  to  get  her  to  go 
to  the  hospital,  and  she  wouldn’t  go  because  she  didn’t  have  the  money.  They 
found  that  black  coffee  and  a little  bit  of  whiskey  in  it  - if  they  gave  it  to  her  when 
she  had  a bad  attack,  she  didn’t  have  to  go  to  the  hospital  any  more. 

I guess  about  this  time  that  I graduated  from  high  school;  and  I wanted  to 
bad  so  wear  what  the  other  kids  did.  Mama  was  very  very  old  fashioned.  She 
expected  me  to  keep  my  body  covered,  and  that  was  black  stockings  and  the  whole 
bit.  She  didn’t  want  me  to  wear  slacks  or  wear  pants  or  anything  (Page  4)  like 
that.  She  wanted  me  to  be  in  dresses.  I was  a rebellious  teenager  at  that  time, 
and  I didn’t  go  along  with  what  Mama  wanted  me  to  do,  and  I gave  her  a hard 
time.  Maybe  that  is  why  I’ve  got  paid  back  so  much  with  some  of  my  kids 
because  I gave  her  such  a hard  time.  But  she  loved  me  so  much  and  I slept  with 
her  all  the  time.  I guess  I slept  with  her  until  we  got  this  little  two-bedroom 
house;  then  I had  my  bedroom  and  she  had  hers.  We  made  quilts  every  summer 
and  I did  all  of  the  sewing  for  school  every  summer.  We’d  get  up  at  four  o’clock 
on  Saturday  morning.  By  the  time  she  went  to  the  temple  we  had  all  the  floors 
mopped,  and  all  the  house  cleaned.  That  was  Mama.  You  didn’t  lay  in  bed  with 
Mama.  When  we  went  to  bed  we  went  at  sundown.  I hated  that,  I swore  I’d 
never  do  that.  Now  I go  to  bed  at  8 o’clock  sometimes.  But  we  always  went  to 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

bed;  but  she  always  arose  early.  Mama  was  a firm  believer  in  getting  up  and 
getting  her  work  done. 

I want  to  go  to  where  I was  a little  girl  in  St.  Johns.  I can  remember,  even 
though  Mama  had  her  operation  when  I was  only  four,  when  she  had  her  operation 
that  made  her  so  she  could  walk.  She  couldn’t  walk  before  that  because  of  her 
health.  I can  remember  her  in  the  garden  working  on  her  hands  and  knees  going 
along  in  the  garden.  I’ve  never  seen  anybody  that  could  raise  a garden  like  mama. 
I can  remember  that  she  gave  me  bunches  of  onions  and  she  fixed  them  and  I took 
them  up  to  the  motel  and  I sold  them  to  get  us  a little  bit  of  money.  I remember 
that  very  distinctly.  I remember  that  at  four  is  when  she  went  to  Gallup  and  got 
her  operation  and  had  a hysterectomy.  The  reason  why  she  wouldn’t  go  for  this 
sooner  was  because  she  wasn’t  going  to  go  before  the  Heavenly  Father  to  say  that 
she  wasn’t  going  to  face  her  duty  here  upon  the  earth  and  have  children.  That’s 
why  she  suffered  all  these  years  doing  her  work  in  a chair  and  couldn’t  walk 
across  the  floor  because  she  wanted  to  have  her  family  - because  she  didn’t  want 
her  Heavenly  Father  to  be  ashamed  of  her  when  she  passed  to  the  other  side;  and 
that’s  why  she  came  to  every  one  of  us  girls  every  two  years,  or  year  and  a half, 
to  remind  us  that  it  was  time  to  have  another  baby.  She  would  make  a trip  to  tell 
us  that. 

I remember  her  that  she  read  the  scriptures  faithfully.  Even  when  she  was 
tired,  she’d  lay  on  the  couch  and  I’d  rub  her  feet.  She  used  to  love  to  have  me 
rub  her  feet.  I rubbed  her  poor  old  deformed  feet  - they  were  so  deformed.  Her 
toes  were  stacked  upon  each  other  and  everything.  I think  it  was  more  or  less 
arthritis.  I think  it  was  because  Mama  worked  so  darn  hard  when  she  was  a girl. 
You  know  her  life  with  Grandpa  on  the  ranch  at  Alpine  was  to  help  him  in  the 
fields.  She  had  to  pitch  hay  and  everything  because  she  was  the  oldest  girl  and  he 
had  no  boys.  This  is  what  caused  her  bad  health,  is  because  she  worked  so  hard 
on  the  ranch.  So  that  when  she  got  married  and  two  years  had  gone  by  and  she 
hadn’t  had  a baby  she  was  frantic.  So  she  went  to  my  father  and  says,  "Josh  I 
don’t  think  we  are  going  to  have  any  babies."  He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  he 
says,  "Nancy  I promise  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  you  will  have  children." 
She  had  twelve  children  with  triplets  and  twins  and  single  births.  She  had  seven 
miscarriages,  I think.  The  doctors  told  her  all  of  the  time,  "You  go  in  and  get 
fixed  and  you  won’t  be  sick  any  more."  But  she  wouldn’t. 

She  read  the  scriptures,  she  prayed,  and  she  went  to  church.  She  was  well 
read.  She  taught  religion  class.  When  we  were  living  in  Alpine  and  in  Eager  - 
the  two  years  we  lived  in  Alpine  and  Eager  and  she  taught  under  Smith,  he  was 
(Page  5)  the  principal  in  Eager.  I remember  that  we  couldn’t  call  him  Smith,  we 
had  to  call  him  Mr.  Gibbons,  that  was  the  policy.  I remember  that  we  lived  right 
across  the  street  in  a one-room  place  that  was  called  Loveless.  We  lived  in  this 
little  room. 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

I remember  that  she  sent  off  for  a little  package.  It  was  Christmas  time  and 
she  sent  off  for  this  little  package.  She  brought  the  package  home  and  I wanted 
to  see  in  it.  She  said,  "Oh  no,  you  can’t  see  in  it."  And  she  hid  it,  but  I found 
it  and  I opened  it  and  it  was  my  Christmas.  I played  with  it  every  day.  I’ll  never 
forget  Christmas  morning,  the  show  I had  to  put  on  to  make  her  think  that  I was 
surprised;  because  she  had  gotten  me  just  what  I wanted.  The  girls  at  school  had 
a peanut,  a large  peanut  and  inside  of  this  peanut  was  a little  baby  doll.  I wanted 
that  worse  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  that  and  a little  set  of  dishes.  That’s 
what  she  sacrificed  to  get  me. 

When  I got  my  tonsils  out  at  9 years  old  she  would  get  up  all  night  long 
when  my  throat  was  hurting  and  she’d  heat  me  some  water  over  the  coal  oil  lamp 
so  I could  sip  on  that  to  take  the  pain  out  of  my  throat. 

She  insisted  on  my  having  saxophone  lessons  and  I did.  The  reason  why  I 
didn’t  keep  that  up  is.  . .1  remember  going  to  Round  Valley  and  playing  in  the 
band.  Betsy  Day  stoled  my  mouthpiece  off  that  saxophone,  so  I never  could  play 
it  any  more. 

We  lived  in  Alpine.  I was  baptized  in  Alpine.  Now  let’s  see,  we  went  to 
Alpine  first  because  I was  baptized  in  Alpine.  I remember  coming  out  of  that  cold 
water.  I was  baptized  on  October  the  third  and  I remember  coming  out  of  that 
cold  water.  We  had  long  Johns,  fleece  lined,  to  live  in  Alpine.  Mama  taught 
school  there  and  we  lived  in  a really  not  very  nice  place  there  either.  I remember 
that  one  of  the  kids  gave  Mama  five  pounds  of  chocolates  for  Christmas,  and  those 
chocolates  lasted  us  a whole  year  because  we  were  only  allowed  one  about  every 
two  or  three  days.  Mama  wasn’t  much  for  that,  but  she  could  make  lumpy  dick. 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  lumpy  dick?  She’d  put  the  frying  pan  down  over  the  fire 
and  she’d  put  some  milk  in  there.  And  some  way  she’d  put  in  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  Then  she’d  take  this  flour  with  a fork  and  she’d  whip  it  into  that  milk 
until  it  was  as  light  as  a feather.  We  had  lumpy  dick  all  the  time  with  cream  over 
it.  Oh  that  was  the  best  stuff  I have  ever  tasted.  I know  that  Louis  Tenney,  Aunt 
Armida’s  boy,  always  came  there  and  he’d  always  say,  "Aunt  Nancy  will  you 
please  make  me  some  lumpy  dick,"  and  it  didn’t  make  a bit  of  difference  what 
Mama  was  doing.  Mama  would  stop  and  make  him  some  lumpy  dick.  But  she 
stayed  in  Alpine  for  two  years.  I remember  us  being  around  Grandma  Noble  then 
too.  Grandma  lived  down  off  the  hill  from  the  church  house.  I can  remember  that 
a lot  too. 

I’m  going  to  tell  you  about  the  trip  you  mentioned.  We  had  a big  reunion 
and  we  got  Brother  Brenay  to  take  your  mother  and  your  father  and  grandma  and 
me  and  him,  and  we  all  went  up  with  him  in  his  old  truck  up  by  Black  Canyon  and 
Rice,  all  up  through  there,  little  tiny  narrow  dirt  roads.  We  had  to  ride  in  the 
back.  Of  course  it  was  a dirt  road  and  the  dirt  just  rolled  onto  you  there.  We  got 
so  filthy  dirty.  We  went  up  there  and  we  camped  up  there  at  the  old  Noble 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

Ranch.  Uncle  Leslie  and  Aunt  Zella  lived  on  the  ranch  then.  I remember  that  all 
of  our  family  would  go  in  there  and  they  played  games  all  of  the  time  to  see  who 
did  the  dishes,  the  men  against  the  women.  It  was  so  cold  that  even  in  July  we 
had  to  have  a fire  in  the  fireplace  there  in  Alpine.  Then  outside  we  cooked  a lot 
of  good  (Page  6)  stuff  too.  I remember  then  when  we  came  home  - we  came 
home  in  this  old  truck.  I remember  when  we  got  to  Mesa  that  my  hair  was  as  stiff 
as  a board  from  all  the  dirt.  I remember  that  I said  to  Mama  that  I wanted  to  take 
a shower  and  wash  my  hair.  And  it  was  about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Mama  said,  "I  don’t  want  you  to  do  that."  I threw  a fit  because  she 
wouldn’t  let  me  wash  my  hair.  I couldn’t  stand  my  hair  because  it  was  so  stiff 
with  dirt,  I couldn’t  stand  that.  Even  when  I was  a little  kid  I couldn’t  stand  to 
be  dirty.  I wanted  to  take  a bath  more  often  than  they  took  a bath.  Then  we  took 
a bath  once  a week  whether  we  needed  it  or  not. 

Ok,  well,  that’s  all  that  I can  remember  about  my  young  years,  except  in 
Eager,  when  we  lived  in  Eager  we  lived  near  Smith  and  Edna.  Smith  and  Edna 
lived  in  the  best  house  there  was  in  Eager  at  that  time.  In  fact,  they  were  one  of 
the  few  families  that  had  a bathroom  in  the  house.  I remember  going  over  to  their 
place,  not  often  but  some  of  the  time,  and  I remember  eating  home  made  cheese 
and  her  home  made  bread  and  home  made  butter,  and  I’ve  never  eaten  anything 
better  than  that.  I remember  that  Smith  liked  us  all  to  come  to  his  house.  If  we 
didn’t  go  then  he  would  come  and  carry  off  some  of  Jayne  and  Aut’s  kids  and 
your  mom  and  dad,  Hans  and  Zona’s  kids,  they’d  carry  them  off  over  to  Eager. 
So  we’d  all  end  up  over  there  anyway.  Did  that  all  the  time. 

Well  then.  I’ll  go  on  from  when  we  moved  down  here.  I graduated  from 
high  school  down  here  and  then  I got  married.  I met  Marion  when  I was  14  when 
I was  in  Linden.  I went  to  the  dance  with  Herman  Smith.  Mama  wasn’t  with  me 
then,  I was  by  myself,  Mama  wasn’t  up  there.  That’s  when  I met  him.  Then  off 
and  on  during  that  time  I thought  about  him  once  in  a while.  Well  I said  to  myself 
when  I was  14  that  I was  going  to  marry  him  someday.  Then  when  I was  17  he 
moved  in  by  Mama  and  I right  there  on  Leseuer  Street  in  the  little  adobe  house 
that  I told  you  about.  We  had  this  little  old  wood  stove  and  we  had  to  cut  wood. 
I remember  one  day  that  as  I was  cutting  wood  that  I saw  him  walk  by  into  a little 
house  where  his  grandpa  lived.  His  grandpa  lived  right  there  in  that  little  house. 
I run  into  the  house  like  a streak  of  lightning  and  I said,  "Oh  Mama,  there’s  that 
Marion  Harris  from  Linden."  It  was  an  all  one-sided  love  affair  at  this  time 
because  he  didn’t  care  a hoop  or  hair  about  me,  but  I thought  he  was  pretty  nice. 

But  anyway  Mama  and  I spent  a lot  of  time  together  and  did  a lot  of  things 
together.  When  I married  and  left  Mama,  I think  that  just  about  killed  Mama. 
She  missed  me  so  much  and  I know  that  when  Wayne  was  born  like  he  was,  her 
love  for  Wayne  - she  loved  him  so  much.  Anyway  we  left  with  him  and  went 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

back  up  to  Linden  and  she  wouldn’t  wash  his  little  hand  prints  off  the  window. 
She  wouldn’t  wash  them  off  because  she  couldn’t  stand  to  see  that  little  hand  print 
disappear  off  the  window.  Intermittently  there  in  between  of  course  we  saw  Mama 
a lot.  Then  they  came  down  to  move  Mama  to  Utah  and  I remember  going  into 
her  house  and  I remember  that  we  went  through  things  and  I guess  we  got  rid  of 
things  that  we  shouldn’t  have  gotten  rid  of,  because  the  neighbors  complained  that 
we  were  burning  up  a lot  of  stuff  that  was  really  valuable  things  of  hers.  And 
that’s  when  they  took  her  out. 

Then  we  moved  up  there  in  56,  I guess  it  was.  Rosemary  was  5 years  old. 
(Page  7)  We  moved  up  to  Logan  and  we  was  going  to  make  a go  of  it  up  there. 
Because  it  was  cold  and  we  didn’t  make  enough  money,  I would  go  every  day  and 
see  Mama.  Mama  was  on  her  cane  and  she  hobbled  around  so  bad  trying  to  get 
around.  It  took  her  hours  to  walk  from  your  mother’s  place  over  to  Aunt  Lola’s. 
But  she  managed  to  get  over  there  I guess  at  least  once  a day,  but  her  legs  were 
so  bad  off.  So  then  she  would  go  over  and  visit  H and  Lola  and  then  she’d  come 
back.  I remember  that  Wayne  was  up  there  at  that  time  going  to  a special  school 
at  Utah  State  University  and  Mama  was  there.  I remember  those  kids  would  try 
to  tease  her  and  she’d  try  to  hit  ’em  with  her  cane.  She’d  lambast  them  with  her 
cane  like  everything. 

I remember  when  we  went  up  when  she  was  so  sick.  She  had  this  partial 
stroke  in  her  throat,  I guess  it  was,  because  she  couldn’t  eat  very  much  after  that. 
I remember  that  we  went  up  in  December  around  Christmas  time.  We  took  a 
plane  out  of  Gallup,  Jayne  and  I,  and  we  flew  into  Salt  Lake  and  rented  a car  and 
went  from  there  up  to  your  mom  and  dad’s.  That’s  when  we  had  a special  all-day 
fast  and  we  had  a circle  of  prayer  in  Mama’s  behalf.  She  passed  away  the  third 
of  February  right  after  that  fast.  We  had  to  turn  around  and  go  right  back  up  to 
her  services.  I still  have  the  tape.  They  laid  her  to  rest  finally  after  all  of  her 
years  of  service  and  everything.  She  was  a brilliant  woman. 

I guess  you  know  that  she  served  as  County  School  Superintendent  for  two 
consecutive  terms.  The  reason  why  she  had  to  do  that  is  because  when  Daddy 
died  he  left  her  in  debt  because  he’d  sign  notes  for  everybody.  He  was  as  bad  as 
me.  He’d  sign  notes  for  everybody,  something  like  $5000.  You  know  $5000  back 
at  that  time  was  just  like  being  rich.  So  Mama  did  all  this  and  she  paid  off  every 
one  of  those  loans,  every  single  cent  that  Dad  owed,  she  paid  it  off.  Nobody 
helped  her,  she  did  it  on  her  own.  Plus  in  the  meantime,  her  kids  - Jayne  went 
to  college  and  her  sons,  they  all  went  on  missions.  She  sent  her  boys  on  missions 
and  they  had  every  opportunity.  She  tried  to  tell  me  when  I wanted  to  get  married 
that  I was  making  a big  mistake,  that  I should  get  myself  a good  education  and  be 
able  to  take  care  of  myself.  But  I didn’t  figure  she  knew  what  she  was  talking 
about.  But  boy,  when  you  are  married,  you  are  married  for  a long  time,  so  you 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

just  better  kind  of  prepare  yourself  a little  bit  before  you  do  get  married.  I guess 
that’s  all  about  Mama. 

Gordon:  Tell  me  all  about  where  you  and  Uncle  Marion  have  moved. 

Louisa:  Oh,  We  lived  a lot  in  Mesa  and  we  lived  in  Linden,  Kingman, 
Holbrook,  Woodruff,  Showlow  and  in  Heber.  We  lived  in  every  one  of  those 
places. 

Gordon:  Chronologically  tell  about  where  you  lived.  Did  you  get  married 
in  Mesa? 

Louisa:  We  got  married  in  the  temple  here  at  Mesa.  We  were  only  married 
two  weeks  and  then  Marion  went  his  way  and  I went  mine.  Then  we  didn’t  get 
back  together  again  until  a year  later.  Then  we  lived  in  Linden.  Then  in  Heber, 
and  Marion  was  working  on  the  sawmill  in  Heber.  We  lived  in  a granary  and  it 
was  bitterly  cold.  Ladonna  was  so  sickly  because  the  outlet  to  her  stomach 
wouldn’t  close  and  she  couldn’t  keep  anything  down,  so  I sent  Marion  after  your 
mother  and  he  went  to  get  her.  He  was  gone  for  four  days.  The  reason  why  is 
because  he  had  fourteen  flat  tires  because  he  hit  (Page  8)  a porcupine.  That  was 
when  you  pumped  the  old  tires  up  with  a tire  pump  and  patched  it.  It  took  him 
four  days  to  get  him  back  there. 

We  moved  from  the  granary  into  a little  tiny  trailer  and  I went  over  and 
worked  for  Maureen  and  Nelson  Perkins  because  she  had  had  a baby.  I went  over 
and  worked  for  her  and  Ladonna  got  really  sick.  She  died  on  the  27th  of 
September  Just  before  she  was  four  months  old.  She  died  with  convulsions.  We 
called  up  Zona  and  Jayne  and  them  and  they  come  from  Linden  over  and  took 
back.  That’s  when  she  was  buried  in  Linden. 

Then  with  Judy  we  lived  down  here  in  Mesa  and  Marion  was  up  in  Northern 
Arizona  and  Judy  got  sick  and  she  had  a real  bad  flux  and  the  doctor  told  me  that 
the  only  way  we  were  going  to  get  well  was  to  take  her  out  of  the  valley.  We  had 
this  little  two-roomed  house  that  Mama  had  built  for  us  there  by  the  church  house. 
Jayne  and  Aut  had  been  living  in  it.  So  I wrote  and  told  them  that  they  had  to 
move  because  I was  going  to  come  home. 

Well  that  was  some  more  difficulties  that  Marion  and  I had.  I was  with 
your  mom  down  there  at  this  place  right  across  from  Gardners.  We  hadn’t  been 
getting  along  too  good  and  so  your  mother  saw  him  coming  across  the  field.  You 
know  she  was  a very  kind-hearted  woman  and  she  said  to  me,  "Now  don’t  lose 
your  head."  Judy  had  really  missed  her  daddy  and  she  had  hunted  all  over,  under 
the  bed,  behind  the  doors  and  everywhere.  So  he  come  in  and  she  saw  him  and 
she  said,  "There’s  my  daddy."  Then  he  walked  me  home  to  our  house  because 
it  was  about  evening.  He  asked  me  if  he  could  stay  and  I told  him  no.  So  then 
he  went  down  and  got  Lar  Rogers  and  told  Lar  Rogers  his  sad  story.  So  Lar  come 
back  up  and  he  said  to  me,  "Louisa  I want  you  to  take  Marion  back.  He’s  the 
father  of  this  little  girl  and  she  loves  him  and  I want  you  to  take  him  back. " What 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

he  told  me  in  essence  was,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  you  feel.  So  I did.  So  eight 
months  later  is  when  we  had  the  little  boy  that  was  born  dead.  Little  Judy  was 
such  a sweet  little  baby  girl.  Anyway  she  contracted  whooping  cough.  I was 
pregnant  with  this  little  baby  who  was  going  to  come.  I had  to  go  into  the  hospital 
because  some  bad  things  happened.  I made  a trip  down  to  Mesa  and  I wasn’t  used 
to  riding  in  a car  and  it  caused  the  afterbirth  to  rupture.  So  I was  a week  or  more 
having  this  little  boy.  When  he  was  born  he  had  bled  to  death.  He  was  pure 
white  because  he  had  bled  to  death.  He  had  died  on  the  same  day  that  he  was 
born.  If  I had  been  in  a good  hospital  they  would  have  probably  gone  ahead  and 
taken  him,  but  I wasn’t  and  Dr.  Heywood  just  sent  me  home.  And  I went  home 
and  I was  sick.  That’s  when  your  folks  lived  in  the  chicken  coop  right  there. 
Anyway  I went  home  on  the  twelfth  and  she  died  on  the  twenty-second.  Then  we 
went  back  up  to  Linden  and  that’s  when  we  came  back  down  to  Mesa. 

And  then  we  came  down  to  Mesa  and  we  stayed  here  for  a long  time.  Then 
we  went  back  up  to  Linden  again.  About  then  is  when  we  lived  in  the  Gardner 
house  and  Marion  had  the  mumps.  And  H and  Lola  and  your  dad  and  mom  and 
everybody  - we  had  this  big  reunion  at  the  Gardner  place  right  there.  We  took  all 
these  pictures  where  we  looked  like  a bunch  of  convicts  and  everything.  We  had 
this  good  time  there. 

Right  after  that  Marion  was  out  of  work.  So  he  got  on  with  Whiting 
Brothers  and  they  moved  us  into  Kingman.  We  lived  there  at  Kingman  running 
the  service  station  between  Kingman  and  Needles,  California  out  on  the  (Page  9) 
desert.  And  I mean  the  desert,  rattlesnakes  and  everything  there.  They  paid  our 
rent,  furnished  us  our  house,  everything,  and  paid  us  $40  a week.  We  were  real 
active  in  the  Kingman  Ward  up  there;  Marion  was  president  of  the  MIA  and  I 
taught  Primary.  We  were  real  active  in  the  church  at  Kingman.  Then  I got 
pregnant  with  Rosemary  and  I didn’t  want  to  have  it  in  Kingman.  So  we  came 
back  again  and  we  have  been  to  Mesa,  off  and  on,  ever  since  then.  But  in  Mesa 
we’ve  moved  a lot  of  times  too.  We  moved  to  Holbrook  when  Larry  was  three 
weeks  old.  Marion  was  working  on  the  railroad.  I had  him  in  Snowflake  but 
when  he  was  three  weeks  old  I moved  down  to  Holbrook  so  he  could  come  in  and 
see  us  a little  oftener. 

When  we  were  in  Snowflake  I went  up  to  see  your  mother  every  single  day, 
every  single  day  I walked  up  to  see  her.  I lived  down  in  Despain’s  little 
apartment.  I had  my  own  little  apartment.  I remember  all  of  the  home  made 
bread  that  she  made.  And  I remember  Bessie  Decker  and  she’d  come  over  there 
and  your  mom  would  always  give  her  bread.  I remember  the  time  that  she  poured 
syrup  all  over  her  husband’s  head  because  he  was  eating  pancakes  - she  was  a 
health  fanatic. 


"Louisa  on  Nancy" 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 


A letter  to  Lola  for  andy 
Received  9-92 


Dear  Lola, 

Wanda  has  had  some  severe  strokes.  They  are  in  Tucson  with  Janis  their 
youngest  daughter.  Wanda  has  therapy  there  and  is  near  her  doctors.  She  is  in 
a wheel  chair.  She  can  walk  with  help,  and  has  problems  talking. 

Their  son  Mark  has  taken  over  their  title  business  in  St.  Johns.  Marrion  and 
I visited  with  her  in  May  for  about  hours. 

Art  is  very  ill.  He  had  some  bad  kidney  stones  and  they  broke  them  up,  but 
in  so  doing  he  is  very  weak  and  having  shaking  spells.  He  is  87  years  old. 

I am  having  a little  heart  problem.  Went  to  visit  Larry  and  Karen  for  a 
month  and  had  a heart  attack  July  7.  I was  in  a roll  over  Feb  25,  91  and  have  had 
problems  ever  since.  Marion  is  healthy  in  spite  of  his  diabetes,  but  has  many 
problems. 

Enjoyed  the  letter  you  wrote,  and  we  hope  that  all  will  be  as  good  as  you 
can  be  you  have  wonderful  children,  and  most  important  they  care  and  show  love. 

Hope  what  I hope  will  help  Andy,  give  him  our  best.  I Just  turned  75. 
Marion  is  78.  Love  always,  Louisa 

Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons 

My  mother  was  such  a caring  person.  Her  whole  life  was  serving  others. 
She  could  have  had  her  health  and  not  of  had  the  family  she  did  if  she  would  of 
had  surgery,  but  she  did  not  want  to  face  her  Father  in  Heaven,  without  bringing 
these  spirits  to  the  earth. 

Mom  was  in  public  office  when  I was  four,  and  then  she  did  not  win 
reelection  as  county  School  Supt.  so  she  taught  school  in  Alpine  for  two  years, 
1924-  1926.  Then  in  Eager  for  two  years,  1926-1927.  She  and  Grandma  Noble 
decided  to  go  to  Salt  Lake  City,  but  we  came  to  Mesa  in  January  1928  and  lived 
with  Mother’s  cousin  Lottie  King  for  six  months.  She  obtained  employment  at  the 
Arizona  Temple  in  1928  working  as  a recorder,  and  in  the  clothing  room.  Her 
day  began  at  4:00  a. m.  and  concluded  at  10:30  pm.  Her  love  of  genealogy  began 
here,  and  she  started  searching  records  for  her  ancestors  on  the  Noble  side.  We 
went  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif  to  the  library  with  James  LeSueur.  We  were  terrified 
of  the  big  city  and  just  went  to  the  Library  and  then  home.  Finally  one  day  we 
decided  to  go  see  the  ocean  and  we  did,  but  it  was  a very  stormy  day. 

After  Mom’s  day  at  the  Temple  she  would  come  home,  wrap  up  in  a quilt 
and  do  group  sheets  to  send  in  for  endowment  work.  An  old  bachelor  Bro  Black 
lived  across  the  street  and  she  did  his  laundry  and  paid  him  25  cents  per  name. 
Her  efforts  helped  over  5,000  in  the  spirit  world. 

Mom  purchased  three  lots  South  of  Ariz  temple  and  we  lived  in  a tent  for 
two  years.  Outside  bath  room,  no  cooling  except  a cool  breeze  occasionally.  If 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

wind  storm  came  up  we  all  helped  to  hold  on  to  the  tents.  Hans  and  Zona  also 
lived  there  at  that  time.  Gordon  was  just  a small  boy. 

One  day  Mom  and  I were  working  downtown  in  Mesa  and  I spotted  a sign 
in  the  window  which  said,  "Two  room  House  for  Sale  100.00".  Mom  bought  it 
and  had  it  moved  on  one  of  our  lots.  It  had  no  insulation,  big  cracks  between 
boards,  and  when  it  was  cold  we  wrapped  up  in  quilts.  We  made  quilts  every 
summer  besides  our  clothes.  We  had  no  refrigerator,  heating  or  cooling.  We  had 
a neighbor  named  Frank  Elmer.  Mother  consulted  him  about  boxing  up  the  house, 
and  he  told  her,  "I  can  make  adobes  (Louisa  spelled  it  dobbies),  use  the  lumber 
out  of  your  house  and  build  you  a two  bedroom  for  $800.00.  We  did  it  and  that 
was  our  home  at  249  So  Lesueur  Mesa,  where  Mama  lived  until  she  went  to 
Zona’s. 

On  Saturday’s  we  went  down  town  Mom  bought  groceries  and  we  carried 
them  home  on  our  back.  Sometimes  Frank  Elmer  took  us  in  his  car. 

Grandma  Noble  came  and  stayed  for  a while.  When  she  and  Mom  were 
down  town  they  decided  they  wanted  a root  beer,  so  they  spotted  a place  went  in 
and  sat  down  and  ordered,  then  they  looked  around  and  discovered  they  were  in 
a pool  hall.  Grandma  said,  "Nancy,  don’t  you  ever  breathe  a word  of  this."  This 
caused  some  smiles. 

Mama  had  a neighbor  called  Sis  Eergeson.  She  talked  broken  English, 
pulled  her  grey  hair  straight  back,  and  came  to  visit  often.  Mom  would  say,  "Sis 
Eergeson  are  you  hungry,"  and  she  would  say  "no,  but  I will  eat  to  keep  from 
getting  hungry." 

The  Indians  had  wagon’s  of  wood  to  sell  and  we  had  a wood  stove,  so  every 
time  they  came  by  we  bought  some  wood,  and  she  fed  them.  When  I lived  in  the 
home  after  Mom  went  to  Logan,  they  came  by  asking  for  her.  She  read  good 
books,  read  the  scriptures,  and  seemed  there  brothers  and  sisters  and  family. 

She  wept  a great  deal  and  mourned  when  she  did  not  hear  from  the  kids. 
Mom  was  never  fancy  and  was  often  considered  plain  Jane.  She  made  her 
garments,  dresses,  slips,  white  cotton  stockings.  She  had  a bald  spot  on  her  head 
and  struggled  with  her  hair,  but  it  became  easier  when  she  was  able  to  get  perms. 

She  was  in  the  hospital  14  days  when  she  was  bitten  by  a black  widow 
spider.  She  had  such  a terrible  time  with  asthma  and  I have  seen  her  lips  blue  and 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  blue.  I have  had  to  call  Jayne  and  Aut,  Smith  and  Edna  to 
come  down. 

A Brother  Richey  from  St.  Johns  lived  close  by  and  he  gave  Mom  a blessing 
and  promised  her  that  she  would  be  able  to  lie  down  and  breathe  and  sleep.  Jayne 
and  Aut  discovered  that  if  an  attack  of  asthma  was  stating  a cup  of  black  coffee 
with  a little  whisky.  This  relaxed  and  stopped  her  asthma  attacks  from  then  on. 

She  lived  the  last  part  of  her  life  in  Logan  with  Hans  and  Zona  and  Eamily. 
She  could  scarcely  move. 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 

We  spent  many  summers  in  Logan  gathering  names.  I love  her  and  to  me 
she  was  and  is  the  perfect  mother. 

Louisa  to  Mary  Noble  in  February  1993 

These  are  notes  on  what  Louisa  told  Arlene  Saline  and  1. 

Nancy  taught  in  Alpine  when  Louisa  was  7 or  8.  The  next  two  years  she 
taught  in  Eager.  She  lived  in  Hilde  Adier’s  house  one  year  and  in  Lou’s  place 
across  the  street  from  the  school  house  one  year.  Smith  Gibbons  was  her 
principal.  Then  she  went  to  St  Johns,  Nancy  ran  for  County  School 
Superintendent  but  lost  to  Mrs  Garcia.  Nancy  was  County  school  Supt.  in  Alpine 
when  Louisa  was  about  5.  When  she  was  11  Nancy  went  to  Mesa  on  her  way  to 
SLC,  but  she  didn’t  ever  leave  Mesa. 

Dr.  Andy  Gibbons,  Library  Science 

Dear  Louisa, 

Thank  you  for  the  lovely  pictures  relating  to  your  Mom  and  my  Grandma, 
Nancy.  Her  story  is  coming  along  nicely.  I have  found  so  many  items,  that  I 
need  a chronology  of  the  towns  Nancy  has  lived  in  since  her  birth  in  Kanab.  Also 
any  dates,  or  your  age,  or  clues  as  to  when  she  was  in  each  place. 

Any  other  major  events  in  her  life  and  their  dates  would  help,  such  as  Jobs 
she  held,  Joshua’s  death,  other  big  events  in  the  family.  I just  want  an  outline  on 
which  I can  assemble  the  many  little  items  I have.  I’ll  write  you  with  specific 
questions  that  come  up. 

Gordon  Flammer  has  shared  his  phone  interview  with  you.  I plan  to  use  lots 
of  it.  Mary  Noble  is  being  lots  of  help  too. 

I remember  your  visits  with  us  in  Logan,  but  not  when  they  were.  I was  too 
young  I guess. 

I’ll  be  sure  you  are  notified  when  the  book  is  finished,  but  I plan  to  take  at 
least  a year  on  it.  Any  relatives  you  know  of,  who  might  like  to  hear  about  it  will 
be  notified  if  I can  get  their  names  and  addresses.  Right  now,  I do  not  even  have 
your  address.  I’ll  get  it  from  Mom,  (Lola)  or  Gordon  so  I can  send  these  items 
back  to  you. 

Do  you  have  the  picture  of  Neallo  and  the  story  of  his  death?  I need  a good 
picture  of  you  alone,  or  with  your  husband  and  kids.  I want  all  her  family  shown 
in  the  book  too.  I do  not  have  a good  picture  of  Nancy  and  Joshua  together  except 
their  wedding  photo. 

Thanks  again  for  your  help.  If  you  think  of  any  other  precious  little  stories 
about  your  Mom,  tell  me  please. 

Love,  andy 
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Louisa  about  Nancy 


Louisa  to  Mary  Noble 

These  are  notes  from  what  Louisa  told  us: 

Nancy  taught  in  Alpine  when  Louisa  was  7 and  8.  Next  2 yrs  she  taught  in 
Eagar  lived  in  Hulda  Adair’s  house  one  year  and  one  year  in  Love’s  place  across 
the  street  from  the  school  house  and  Smith  Gibbons  was  her  principal. 

Then  she  went  to  St.  Johns  - Nancy  ran  for  County  School  Superintendent 
but  did  not  get  elected  - Mrs.  Garcia  won. 

Nancy  was  County  School  Superintendent  for  2 years  before  teaching  in 
Alpine  when  Louisa  was  about  5. 

When  Louisa  was  1 1 Nancy  went  to  Mesa  on  her  way  to  SLC  but  she  didn’t 
ever  leave  Mesa.  Mary  Noble 
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FLAMMERS  AND  GIBBONS  WRITE 


Barbara  Muirhead,  just  before  the  1996  Noble  reunion,  rewrote  and  quoted 
some  portions  of  H’s  life  story.  Her  accomplishment  is  especially  precious  since 
andy’s  request  to  her  came  third  hand  from  him.  Lola,  who  wrote  the  original 
story  in  1978  is  also  thrilled  with  Barbara’s  work.  She  is  responsible  for  more  of 
this  whole  work  than  she’ll  ever  realize. 

Friday  night  (I  should  be  on  a date,  but  no.  I’m  typing  for  you  instead.) 

Hi  Andy. 

Barbara  Workman  read  me  some  page  numbers  over  the  phone,  but  they 
didn’t  seem  to  correspond  really  well  to  what  I thought  worthwhile  to  type,  so 
apparently  you,  Barbara  or  I am  insane,  or  maybe  some  combination.  Anyway, 
I hope  what  I chose  will  please  you;  if  not,  do  it  over  yourself  or  call  and  beg  me 
some  more. 

Hoping  all  is  well  with  you.  Barbara  §2  5/18/96 

Excerpts  from  the  life  story  of  Andrew  H.  Gibbons  Sr. 

By  Lola  Gibbons 
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H’s  story  begins  with  this  chart 


4. William  D.  Gibbons 
3. Andrew  Smith  Gibbons 

Mary  Polly  Hoover? 

2.  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons 

Vinson  Knight 
Rizpah  Knight 

Martha  McBride 


Andrew  H.  Gibbons  Sr. 
Wife:  Lola  Heaton 


4.  Joseph  Bates  Noble 
3.  Edward  Alvah  Noble 

Mary  Adeline  Beaman 

2.  Nancy  Louisa  Noble 

Benjamin  Peel 
Ann  Jane  Peel 

Mary  Agnes  Turnbull 
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The  Life  Story  of  Andrew  H.  Gibbons,  1898-1963 

H’s  life  story  is  excerpted  very  briefly  here  to  give  the  best  sample  of  the 
home  life  at  Joshua  and  nancy’s  home.  H was  a diary  keeper  in  his  mission  and 
in  the  WWI  US  Army  days.  Nancy,  after  Josh’s  death  was  his  role  model  and 
spiritual  guide.  Her  influence  is  beautifully  pictured  by  H.  Thanks  for  this 
summary,  Mrs.  Muirhead! 

(P.  7)  H’s  father  is  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  and  his  mother,  Nancy  Louisa 
Noble  Gibbons. . . .Read  of  H’s  mother’s  sacrifices,  her  achievements  and  triumphs; 
of  his  father’s  hard  work,  ambitions,  accomplishments;  all  about  his  pioneer 
heritage  of  industry,  honesty,  conquering,  fighting  always  for  a living  for  family, 
and  for  truth  and  justice.  Learn  more  of  Nancy,  vibrant  with  joy  and  sorrow, 
living  with  pain  and  courage,  having  the  frailty  of  an  autumn  leaf  and  the  stamina 
of  a giant. 

H was  born  into  that  world  far  removed  and  quite  different  from  the  one  you 
and  I know  today,  as  far  removed,  it  might  seem,  as  is  Earth  from  Mars.  So 
many  things  a part  of  his  heritage  we  cannot  imagine  today.  Want  to  hear  some 
of  the  expressions,  words  and  situations  common  to  the  time  when  H was  a boy? 

QUOTES:  Dug  miles  of  post  holes  for  fences— The  old  homestead—A  bunch 
of  wild  turkeys— With  one  shot  I got  6 of  em— Finances  limited— If  we  got  an 
education  we  worked  for  it-Played  with  stick  horses  10  feet  long  ...  Father  took 
160  acres  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley— Got  busy  and  built  Mother  a 
nice  little  three-room  cabin— Time  for  Mother  to  be  delivered  of  her  12th  child- 
Water  dripped  through  the  ceiling— Started  clearing  land  to  get  ready  for  planting 
in  the  spring— Eight  small  children,  the  beginning  of  quite  a family— Oh  yes  we  had 
milk,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cheese,  the  staples,  but  no  fancy  foods— I didn’t  know 
what  a banana  was  till  I turned  12— Hauled  wood  all  fall  for  the  hungry  fireplace 
and  that  starving  kitchen  range 

Horses,  ropes,  saddles,  spurs,  bridles,  guns,  big  Hereford  bulls  pawed  the 
ground  and  bellowed— Can  you  use  a gunnysack  of  nice  cotton?— There  is  enough 
for  3 quilts  anyway  and  maybe  more— I haven’t  had  to  cord  what  I have  used— 
Mother’s  tall  butter  churn— Son,  keep  that  dasher  on  that  churn  going  up  and  down 
till  I tell  you  you  can  stop— 1000  pounds  of  flour  in  50-pound  sacks  stored  in  the 
granary  from  the  mice-That  lion  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip  when  skinned  out-The 
time  that  lion  killed  our  heifer. 

(P.8)  Always,  Son  our  tenth  load  of  hay  is  taken  to  the  tithing  barn...  Take 
that  pig  and  this  calf  to  pay  a tenth  to  the  Lord. . . It’s  conference  time-We’ll  have 
a crowd— Fed  29  for  supper,  13  stayed  overnight-Children  sleep  in  the  wagon  box, 
only  place  left...  Turn  the  handle  round  and  round  fast,  it’s  a telephone,  you  can 
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hear  20  miles  away— A radio?  You  can  hear  music?  Actually?  What’s 
television?— When  the  first  airplane  swooped  low  my  stomach  dropped  clear  down 
to  my  heels— Hear  that  roar?  It’s  the  first  cars  coming  into  our  home  town— Time 
for  our  Saturday  night  baths— Yes,  in  that  round  tin  tub— Only  your  brother  has 
bathed  in  it— Yes,  save  it  to  mop  the  floor  in— Use  that  lye  soap  I made— Then  heat 
yourself  some  water  in  that  boiler— Well  then  use  the  reservoir  on  the  kitchen 
range!... 

I was  born  of  parents  who  though  always  almost  desperately  poor,  never  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  and  great  commandments  was  to  multiply  and 
replenish  the  earth.  Mother  believed  the  (P.  9)  commandments  of  our  Father  in 
Heaven  meant  exactly  what  they  said.  She  believed  that  the  commandment  to 
multiply  meant  that  every  woman  should  have  a baby  every  2 years.  Because  she 
believed  this  literally,  12  of  us  were  privileged  to  be  born. 

Mother  not  only  believed  in  a big  family  but  she  believed  obedience  is  not 
only  the  first  law  of  heaven  but  of  the  home  as  well.  She  also  was  a firm  believer 
in  Solomon’s  proverb:  Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.  Well,  if  liberal 
application  of  the  rod  prevented  spoiling,  I need  have  no  worries. 

I do  remember  that  as  children  they  always  dressed  the  girls  and  boys  alike 
and  I well  remember  the  day  at  3 years  of  age  when  Mother  finally  agreed  to  let 
me  discard  petticoats  and  put  on  trousers 

(P.  10)  To  (Nancy)  children  were  a God-given  responsibility,  one  that 
should  be  assumed  every  2 years  at  least  and  failure  to  do  that  thing  endangered 
the  soul  of  the  parent  who  shirked  such  responsibility...  I suppose  Dad  was  more 
or  less  interested  too.  For  he  was  a Dad  in  more  sense  than  a mere  biological 
necessity.  He  meant  to  do  well  by  this  children  and  though  he  at  times  tried  to 
persuade  Mother  to  forget  further  family  increases  because  she  was  a good  deal 
of  an  invalid  for  many  years,  they  compromised  by  doing  it  Mother’s  way. 

But  to  come  back  to  this  birth  business.  My  oldest  brother  was  a year  and 
from  April  to  September  old  when  number  2 came  along.  Another  boy  it 
happened  to  be.  Then  another  year  rolled  around  and  when  it  got  to  February  I 
appeared  on  the  scene.  So  the  good  parents  had  3 children  and  it  lacked  2 months 
of  being  4 years.  Which  is  a fair  average  in  any  man’s  family.  I don’t  know  just 
what  happened  then  but  it  lacked  only  from  October  to  February  of  being  4 years 
before  the  fourth,  another  boy,  appeared  on  the  scene.  Then  as  if  to  make  up  for 
laying  down  on  the  job  that  boy  was  accompanied  by  a twin  sister.  But  the  sister 
didn’t  stay  but  a few  hours,  for  the  2 of  them  together  weighed  less  than  6 pounds. 
Though  that  is  hardly  a record  in  this  day  of  fifteen  ounce  babies,  it  was  pretty  fair 
at  that.  The  boy  took  considerable  coaxing  before  he  made  up  his  mind  to  linger 
long. 

In  not  quite  two  years  another  boy  appeared  in  the  skyline,  making  it  five 
in  a row  and  then  in  a year  and  a half  another  child,  the  first  girl  to  stay,  came  to 
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town.  She  was  more  than  welcomed  and  should  have  been  badly  spoiled  but 
somehow  wasn’t. 

Having  once  found  the  combination  it  seemed  to  be  easy  to  repeat  and  the 
next  one,  also  a girl,  came  along.  With  seven  in  the  family  it  looked  for  a time 
as  if  these  good  people  might  consider  their  duty  done  so  as  some  women  in  the 
bible  did,  the  good  woman  left  off  bearing  for  a time.  But  once  more  these  good 
people  came  back  with  a vengeance. 

I still  remember  the  night  the  triplets  were  born.  We  were  living  in  a small 
three-room  house  which  consisted  mostly  of  a kitchen  and  2 bedrooms,  one  of 
which  was  a mere  attic  with  bare  rafters.  It  was  here  that  we  boys  slept.  I was 
awakened  by  the  commotion  in  the  downstairs  room.  I crept  to  the  back  end 
where  some  fallen  plaster  had  made  possible  a view  of  the  room  beneath.  One  of 
the  infants  was  in  the  process  of  being  born  at  that  time.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
whole  room  full  of  people  so  I did  not  look  long,  but  the  commotion,  most  of 
which  was  my  Mother  moaning  and  crying,  kept  me  awake  so  I got  up  and  dressed 
and  went  down.  No,  not  downstairs  but  down  the  ladder  that  led  to  our  boudoir. 
As  I looked  through  the  door  of  the  bedroom  I saw  the  doctor  swinging  one  of  the 
babies  by  its  legs.  It  was  a good  bit  of  a shock  to  me  to  see  a mere  infant  handled 
in  such  a way.  I thought  a good  many  things  about  that  doctor  and  wondered  at 
the  laxity  of  my  father  at  permitting  such  a thing. 

However,  at  length  things  quieted  down  and  I returned  to  my  trundle  bed. 
The  next  morning  I was  amazed  to  find  myself  with  2 new  sisters  and  1 brother. 
But  only  one  of  which  was  still  living.  The  boy,  who  happened  to  be  the  one  I 
had  seen  the  doctor  swinging,  had  never  got  started  to  breathe  and  the  little  girl 
lived  a mere  hour  before  she  moved  on.  I thought  it  was  quite  odd  that  the  three 
should  have  been  labeled  Joey,  Joseph,  and  the  one  living,  Josephine.  But  even 
Jospehine  didn’t  live  long,  just  18  days.  I remember  that  Mother  was  still  in  bed 
when  I came  down  one  morning  to  find  them  weeping  and  the  little  girl  dead. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  there  would  be  no  more  babies.  Mother  was 
a good  deal  of  an  invalid  after  the  triplets,  and  I for  one  hoped  that  there  would 
be  no  more  sickness  for  her.  The  folks  now  had  1 1 children  to  their  credit  which 
was  more  than  most  anyone  I knew,  and  I felt  that  even  if  it  was  a record  it  was 
a very  near  perfect  one. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  For  the  next  10  years  Dad  was  mainly  concerned 
with  trying  to  regain  for  Mother  the  health  she  had  lost  since  her  marriage.  It 
seemed  that  there  was  a constant  procession  of  doctors  after  that.  I remember  Dad 
and  I taking  Mother  135  miles  to  a hospital  and  a doctor  that  was  supposed  to  do 
wonders.  It  was  my  first  visit  to  a hospital  and  I well  remember  the  little  building 
on  the  sunbaked  desert  in  Arizona.  But  when  Mother  returned  there  was  little  if 
any  improvement.  I wondered  later  if  the  135  miles  riding  in  a buggy  after  it  was 
all  over  didn’t  undo  most  of  the  benefit  that  might  have  come  from  the  treatment. 
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So  the  search  for  doctors  went  on.  There  was  correspondence  all  the  time  with 
doctors  from  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Finally  there  was  a doctor  located  who  thought  he  might  help  her.  I got 
hold  of  a letter  from  him  in  which  he  stated  that  he  thought  he  could  help  her  or 
he  would  not  attempt  it. 

The  doctor  looked  very  much  like  any  other  man  when  he  came.  A tall  dark 
man.  He  wore  a cap  and  seemed  very  much  trained.  He  was  rushed  from  the 
railroad,  a matter  of  65  miles,  in  a buckboard  with  relief  horses  at  certain 
intervals.  I remember  gazing  at  him  in  awe  as  he  walked  up  the  path  to  the  house 
where  another  doctor  and  two  nurses  waited  his  coming.  It  seemed  impossible  to 
me  that  a mere  man  could  get  the  immense  sum  of  $150.00  for  a mere  2 hours 
work.  For  he  was  there  just  2 hours  and  teams  rushed  him  back  to  the  railroad. 

But  he  did  what  no  other  doctor  had  been  able  to  do  as  yet.  Mother  was 
definitely  helped  and  shortly  after  enjoyed  better  health  than  she  had  in  16  years. 
And  so  one  of  the  bugaboos  of  my  early  life  was  removed  and  life  promised  to  be 
more  normal.  I had  a distinct  hope  that  there  would  be  no  more  children  for  I still 
associated  the  frequent  illnesses  of  Mother  with  the  numerous  babies. 

But  just  about  10  years  after  the  triplets  another  baby  came.  In  February  of 
1917  Father  died,  and  just  about  5 months  later  another  little  girl  came  into  the 
family,  creating  somewhat  of  a problem  for  this  widow.  I felt  a good  deal  of 
sympathy  for  Mother  as  I watched  her  walking  the  floor  restlessly  in  the  early 
evening.  I’d  got  so  used  to  seeing  Father  around  about  that  time  to  comfort  and 
cheer  her  that  I couldn’t  help  feeling  a good  deal  of  sympathy  for  this  woman  past 
45  that  was  to  have  a baby  all  alone.  Despite  the  fact  that  Mother  had  three  grown 
boys  I couldn’t  help  feeling  Mother  was  very  much  alone.  But  everything  came 
out  all  right.  As  far  as  the  birth  process  went,  all  was  ok. 

Mother  meant  every  word  of  her  interpretation  of  the  law  of  tithing.  Tithing 
meant  a full  one  tenth,  and  be  it  hay,  a calf,  chickens,  a dozen  eggs  or  money,  the 
tithing  should  be  paid.  One  of  my  proudest  moments  was  when  she  sent  me  to  the 
bishop  2 weeks  after  I had  been  baptized  to  give  me  the  experience  of  paying 
tithing. 

Mother  tolerated  no  use  of  swear  words  around  the  place  at  all  and  one  day 
when  we  were  breaking  2 laws  at  once,  eating  green  apples  and  using  forbidden 
swear  words.  Mother  happened  to  overhear  such  attractive  cuss  words  as  “damn” 
and  “hell”  and  others  equally  bad.  “Gosh  damn,  that’s  a fine  one.”  We  were  so 
happy  in  our  vocabulary  development  that  we  did  not  see  Mother  until  she  had 
overheard  our  conversation.  For  a long  time  I had  the  taste  of  strong  lye  soap  in 
my  mouth. 

In  the  northern  section  of  St.  Johns  the  folks  had  a very  nice  garden. 
Always  lots  of  good  vegetables  and  a large  orchard.  Milk  we  had  from  Jersey 
cows,  and  the  bread  Mother  used  to  bake  along  with  homemade  preserves  was  one 
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of  the  most  delicious  meals  a hungry  kid  could  ever  want.  Imagine  all  the 
homemade  bread  and  milk  I wanted,  plus  some  more  bread  and  butter,  butter  I had 
helped  to  churn. 

As  a very  small  youngster  I remember  family  prayer  morning  and  night  was 
a regular  thing,  as  was  the  blessing  on  the  food,  and  I remember  how  we  each 
took  our  turn.  A great  responsibility  and  at  the  age  of  3 a wonderful  opportunity. 

(P.  17)  One  of  Aunt  Addie’s  girls  tells  the  story  of  when  Mother  told  H to 
“take  the  quilt  and  put  it  in  the  slop  barrel.”  Of  course  he  tried  to  argue  with  her 
but  Mother  was  not  one  to  quibble,  and  when  H did  it  and  Mom  found  it  out  she 
was  pretty  angry.  She  had  meant  to  put  it  in  the  “dirty  clothes  barrel.”... 

Another  one  of  my  early  trials  in  school  was  clothing.  Mother,  being  a 
partial  invalid,  never  was  able  to  take  too  good  care  of  our  clothes.  We  usually 
had  a shirt  and  overalls  for  school  and  a Sunday  shirt  with  a pair  of  pants.  I used 
to  have  to  do  most  of  the  dishes  and  as  a result  the  bib  (P.  18)  of  my  overalls 
more  often  than  not  became  splashed  with  dish  water.  It  worried  me  a good  deal 
to  go  to  school  with  these  signs  of  my  servitude  so  plainly  evident.  For  Sunday 
Mother  seldom  took  the  trouble  to  iron  the  whole  shirt.  She  ironed  the  front  and 
the  sleeves.  That,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  mother  was  never  an  expert 
seamstress,  may  give  you  some  idea  that  we  were  not  the  best  dressed  boys  in 
town. 

(P.  19)  Each  time  I go  to  see  Mother  now  she  seems  to  be  sinking  lower 
and  lower,  seems  to  be  starving  to  death  by  inches  almost,  and  each  time  that  I 
look  at  her  I think  of  all  the  things  she  has  done,  the  suffering  and  hardships  she 
has  endured  throughout  her  life  to  do  things  for  us.  She  was  always  very  strict 
with  us,  but  somehow  when  we  needed  help  or  something  like  that  she  was  always 
our  source  of  inspiration  and  hope,  and  our  home  life  was  built  very  much  around 
her.  When  we  lived  in  that  old  place  in  the  field,  as  we  called  it,  below  St.  Johns, 
we  had  2 rooms  in  the  house  and  an  attic,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the 
happiest  times  we  had  in  our  lives  was  in  the  evening  when  we  would  sit  around 
the  fireplace  and  have  her  read  to  us,  and  tell  us  stories.  She  used  to  read 
something  emotional  and  stop  and  wipe  her  eyes  and  go  on.  She  had  a good  deal 
of  ill  health  and  spent  a lot  of  time  in  bed.  Every  time  she  had  a baby  usually 
there  was  a long  drawn-out  illness,  but  somehow  she  kept  going  and  slid  around 
from  chair  to  chair  to  do  all  her  work. 

...When  we  made  bread  we  really  made  it.  Mother  had  a pan  that  held 
about  7 gallons  or  something  like  that,  maybe  not  that  big,  but  anyway  she  could 
make  about  14  loaves  of  bread  at  once.  We’d  buy  a sack  of  flour  and  usually  by 
the  time  we’d  mix  2 batches  there  wasn’t  enough  of  that  flour  left  to  count.  And 
I ALWAYS  got  to  mix  it.  And  I had  to  do  a lot  of  cooking  although  we  didn’t 
have  much  to  cook;  our  meals  were  mostly  mush  and  beans  and  stuff  like  that. 
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We  had  lumpy  dick  once  in  a while.  We’d  put  a little  water  in  the  flour  and 
there  would  be  lumps  in  it,  and  we’d  stir  this  into  the  hot  water  and  make  a kind 
of  a cereal.  Then  we’d  take  the  milk  and  put  nutmeg  in  it  and  pour  that  over,  and 
that  would  be  our  Sunday  night  supper. 

Course  we  ate  a terrifically  lot  of  beans,  they  were  our  staff  of  life,  fact  it 
was  about  all  we  could  afford,  and  when  we  were  doing  heavy  work  we  had  to 
have  that  regularly.  Of  course  we  used  rabbits  a lot  when  we  could  kill  them. 
Wild  rabbits  of  course. 

We  used  to  keep  a bunch  of  cows  to  milk.  None  of  them  would  give 
enough  milk  to  hardly  pay  for  calling  them  out  of  the  pasture  but  then  they  were 
all  we  had.  Bread  and  milk  was  a part  of  our  lives.  Fact  when  Mother  made  salt- 
rising bread  and  we  had  some  good  milk  to  go  with  it  there  was  just  nothing  better 
in  the  world.  When  we  had  vegetables  of  course  that  was  a happy  time.  We 
invariably  raised  a garden  and  when  the  (P.  20)  spring  started  why  Mother  never 
stopped  singing,  “Get  the  garden  in”  till  we  had  it  in.  We  had  lots  of  tomatoes 
and  things  like  that;  then  she  used  to  make  these  preserves.  She  didn’t  have  much 
sugar  so  in  order  to  get  the  necessary  sweetness  so  they’d  keep  why  she’d  boil 
them  for  hours  and  hours.  She’d  take  that  big  pan  we  had  and  put  it  on  the  stove 
and  put  me  up  there  with  a long-handled  spoon  and  I’d  have  to  stir  it  for  hours  and 
hours  and  hours  and  hours  while  it  boiled,  so  it  wouldn’t  burn  and  when  it  got  to 
poppin’  on  my  hands  she’d  put  a sock  over  my  hand  to  protect  it.  Then  she’d  take 
the  preserves  and  pour  them  into  5 gallon  cans  and  put  sealing  wax  on  top  of 
them.  And  I never  have  liked  preserves  before  nor  since,  at  least  tomato 
preserves,  because  we  got  so  much  of  it. 

But  Mother  could  cook  beans  in  a way  that  no  other  person  could  quite 
equal,  even  to  this  day.  The  way  she  could  cook  beans,  I think  it’s  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  dishes  in  the  world.  I remember  once  we  were  out  on  the  other 
side  of  the  valley,  we  had  taken  a wagon  out  and  gathered  some  rocks  and  brought 
them  back,  and  she  had  chili  gravy  and  some  beans  for  us  and  my  goodness,  I 
thought  that  was  one  of  the  best  things  I have  ever  eaten. 

H’s  own  words  at  his  Mother’s  funeral  express  his  feelings  for  her  and  we 

get  more  insights  into  his  early  life  and  feelings: if  you  work  with  a person 

as  almost  her  only  help  from  the  time  you  are  old  enough  to  be  of  any  real  help, 
and  if  you  wait  on  a person  who  is  an  invalid  and  forced  to  spend  much  time  in 
bed;  if  you  watch  when  she  is  very  ill,  and  if  you  run  with  frantic  effort,  many 
times,  the  miles  to  town  for  medical  help,  or  for  the  priesthood  to  administer  to 
that  mother  when  life  seems  ebbing  away,  then  it  is  possible  to  know  that  mother 
very  well.  As  mother’s  first  five  children  were  boys,  it  became  my  lot  to  help  her 
to  wash  dishes,  mix  the  bread,  cook  beans,  make  mush  and  prepare  meals  for  the 
others;  to  wash  diapers  for  what  seemed  to  me  at  times  a never-ending  supply  of 
babies.  That  mother  with  whom  and  for  whom  I worked  became  very  well  known 
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to  me.  I might  say  that  my  love  and  appreciation  became  the  motivating  force  of 
my  life  as  I got  to  know  her  and  love  and  understand  her  devotion  to  the  gospel, 
to  her  husband  and  to  her  children.  How  I enjoyed  the  times  Mother  and  I 
attended  school  together  at  Flagstaff. 

(P.  22)  Our  folks,  while  they  considered  education  important,  always  felt 
that  it  ranked  second  to  doing  the  needed  work  on  the  farm.  So  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  us  to  start  school  a month  or  two  late.  I used  to  hear  that  there 
was  a law  requiring  children  to  be  in  attendance,  and  I frequently  wished  that  it 
might  have  been  enforced. 

(P.  23)  During  the  winter  of  1915  H’s  youngest  brother,  Neallo,  contracted 
diphtheria.  The  whole  family  except  H was  in  quarantine.  H was  sent  to  live  with 

Uncle  Bill Neallo  died  November  28,  1915.  His  parents  put  his  body  in  a 

clean  pair  of  underwear  and  wrapped  it  in  a white  sheet.  The  next  morning  H 
came  with  a team  and  wagon,  and  he  and  his  father  put  Neallo’ s body  in  a plain 
rough  wooden  box  that  his  father  had  made,  and  H took  it  to  the  cemetery. 
Several  men  with  shovels  followed  a distance  behind  the  wagon  and  buried  Neallo. 

(P.  28)  Once  a neighbor,  Dexter  McCray,  spent  some  time  on  the  ranch 
doing  a little  trapping.  He  had  a 32-caliber  revolver  and  he  offered  it  to  me  if  I 
would  work  for  him  2 days,  which  offer  I gladly  accepted.  For  the  next  few 
months,  I spent  all  my  money  and  a good  share  of  my  time  trying  to  learn  to  shoot 
straight  with  that  weapon,  but  the  only  animal  I ever  killed  was  one  of  Mother’s 
old  chickens;  she  was  quite  a distance  away  and  I knew  I wouldn’t  hit  her.  But 
Mother  forgave  me  and  we  had  chicken  dinner. 

(P.  29)  Christmas  was  always  a practical  day  with  us  and  very  seldom  did 
we  get  any  toys,  our  gifts  usually  being  clothing  and  some  candy  and  nuts.  We 
usually  celebrated  New  Years  the  same  way  except  that  on  Christmas  Eve  we 
would  hang  up  our  stockings  and  on  New  years  we’d  set  out  our  shoes.  I 
remember  once  we  wanted  to  see  Santa  Clause  and  as  we  lived  out  of  town  Father 
was  the  only  one  who  could  impersonate  him.  He  wore  no  costume  except  a mask 
and  some  boots,  so  he  didn’t  fool  anybody  except  himself,  and  I felt  very  keenly 
disappointed. 

(P.  47)  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  examples  of  how  close 
Mother  was  to  our  Father  in  Heaven  came  while  I was  home  (on  furlough  from 
the  army.)  One  day  as  Mother  and  I were  returning  from  sacrament  meeting  she 
asked  me  if  I would  go  on  a mission.  I promptly  replied,  “No.”  But  within  an 
hour  I came  to  find  her  to  try  to  justify  my  statement.  I told  her  that  I was  in  the 
army  and  that  I had  shortly  before  enlisted  for  two  and  a half  more  years  and  that 
it  would  not  be  a part  of  Uncle  Sam’s  policy  to  release  soldiers  for  missions.  She 
answered  me  with  these  words,  “If  I can  get  you  out  of  the  army  will  you  go?” 
I assured  her  that  I would  because  I knew  that  she  couldn’t  get  me  out. 
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After  I returned  to  Frisco  I was  walking  along  the  street  one  night  with  two 
other  soldiers  going  to  a dance  when  we  passed  a group  of  people  on  the  street 
corner.  As  I saw  the  young  fellow  standing  there  preaching  to  the  group  a thrill 
came  through  me  such  as  I had  not  experienced  for  a long  time.  I walked  on 
nearly  a block  before  I got  myself  in  hand  and  then  I stopped  and  said,  “Fellows, 
those  are  Mormon  missionaries  back  there.  I am  going  back  and  listen  to  them. 
You  go  on  to  the  dance.”  What  a thrill  talking  to  those  boys  gave  me,  and  it 
suddenly  became  my  greatest  ambition  to  stand  on  a street  corner  and  proclaim  the 
gospel. 

In  July  I received  a telegram  from  a congressman  telling  me  that  congress 
had  passed  a bill  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  army  and  that  if  I applied  to  my 
commanding  officer  I would  be  discharged.  I later  learned  that  this  was  because 
of  the  request  my  mother  had  made  to  this  congressman.  I talked  to  the  top 
sergeant,  gave  him  the  telegram  and  he  said  he  would  take  care  of  it.  Later  on 
when  the  list  of  names  to  be  discharged  was  published  mine  was  not  on  it,  so  I 
boldly  walked  into  the  sergeant’s  office,  hunted  up  the  telegram  and  took  it  into 
the  captain  so  that  I would  be  discharged  along  with  the  others.  Two  months  later 
I left  for  my  mission. 

(P.  51)  When  I was  preparing  for  my  mission  Mother  came  to  breakfast  one 
morning  and  informed  us  that  she  had  had  a dream  to  the  effect  that  Neallo,  one 
of  her  sons  who  had  died  at  12  years  of  age,  was  in  trouble,  and  as  she  cast  about 
for  the  reason  it  came  to  her  that  the  work  had  not  been  done  for  him  in  the 
temple.  I had  the  privilege  of  being  proxy  for  Neallo  in  getting  his  endowments 
the  day  I was  sealed  to  Lola. 

At  the  age  of  12  I had  gone  with  my  brother  who  was  just  older  than  I to 
get  a patriarchal  blessing.  Many  years  later  during  the  time  I was  home  on  that 
furlough.  Mother  and  I were  talking  to  the  idea  that  maybe  it  might  be  a good 
thing  for  me  to  get  another  blessing  before  I went  back  to  camp.  But  in  the  short 
time  I was  home  this  too  slipped  away.  Just  a day  or  two  before  I was  due  to 
leave  Mother  once  more  had  a dream.  She  said  Father  had  visited  her  and  said, 
“Don’t  let  H forget  to  have  that  blessing.” 

This  "Tribute  to  Hans  Flammer"  was  read  at  his  funeral. 
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HANS  FLAMMER  - A TRIBUTE 

On  Friday  afternoon,  April  25,  1968,  Hans  Flammer  fell  from  a scaffold 
while  working  on  the  new  buildingk  As  the  other  men  reached  him  he  said  two 
things  . The  first  in  his  typical  humor:  "It  will  feel  better  when  it  quits  hurting." 
And  then... "get  me  over  to  the  old  church.  I’ve  got  to  set  up  chairs."  A month 
later,  on  May  21,  Hans  died  without  ever  regaining  consciousness. 

He  had  a more  pressing  appointment,  one  for  which  he  had  been 
energetically  preparing  for  67  years.  Perhaps  he  was  needed  to  bless  another 
Seventh  Ward  somewhere  in  heaven.  If  a sister  there  needs  her  house  painted,  he 
will  help,  and  while  he’s  there  he  will  fix  the  window  screens,  mend  a broken 
chair,  put  a lock  on  the  bathroom  door.  For  a widow  he  will  mend  a porch 
railing,  dig  a ditch  for  her  garden,  transplant  some  peonies,  mow  her  lawn  or 
shovel  snow  from  her  walk. 

That  Hans  loved  his  Savior  and  wanted  to  imitate  him  was  evident  in  the 
way  he  went  about  the  neighborhood  discovering  where 

he  was  needed.  His  garden  of  vegetables  and  flowers  was  raised  for  sharing. 
Even  his  home,  throughout  his  life,  was  a shelter  to  for  homeless  one.  Hans 
visited  the  sick.  In  the  Christlike  way  he  saw  good  in  every  soul. 

Even  more  a part  of  Hans  than  the  wonderful  German  accent,  the  kidding, 
the  strikingly  right  answer  in  Sunday  School  class,  was  his  moving,  ernest 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  confession  of  weakness, 
and  his  commitment  to  overcome  the  world,  we  all  heard,  and  sw  him  live  what 
he  believed. 

Always  up  before  5 a.m.,  Hans  studied  for  an  hour,  sang  a hymn  or  two 
to  his  own  piano  accompaniment,  worked  in  his  garden, and  then  reported  for 
work. 

If  the  Lord  allows  a man  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  His  name  or  in 
his  service  it  is  no  tragedy.  This  building  will  ever  stand  as  a monument  to  men 
like  Hans  Flammer.  Zona  and  their  children  know  he  died  as  he  would  have 
chosen  - doing  his  Father’s  work.  May  we,  when  our  call  comes,  also  be  found 
building  the  Lord’s  Kingdom. 

By  Lola  Gibbons  for  Hans  Flammer’s  funeral 


In  the  Logan  7th  Ward  at  600  East  Center  Street 
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Excerpts  from  Letters  of  Nancy  L.  Gibbons:^ 

Inspiration!^ 

(P-  52) 

Aut  Frost 
Showlow,  Arizona 
4-9-53 


Dear  Mother  Gibbons, 

After  26  years  I’ve  had  the  privilege  of  going  through  the  Lord’s  House  and 
have  one  of  the  best  women  in  the  world  sealed  to  me  and  our  Family.  I love  you 
very  much  Mother  Gibbons  for  bringing  this  fine  woman  into  this  world  for  me. 
I pray  for  your  welfare  always. 

Have  some  ice  cream  on  me. 

Love,  Aut 

^ ^ 

A Sunday  morning.  Lola  speaking:^  A daughter  Barbara  had  to  leave  our 
home  to  go  to  her  own  so  I was  helping  her  hem  some  sheets  for  Bonnie  Cutler 
who  had  a new  baby  girl.  Barbara  and  Nanette  were  dancing,  learning  a tune  and 
steps  for  Barbara  to  teach  her  5th  graders.  She’s  practice  teaching  at  the  Whittier 
and  thought  she  needed  the  preparation  for  Monday  a.m.  The  record  player  was 
going  and  Grandma  Gibbons  asked  three  times  what  day  it  was.  So  I told  her 
three  times,  "SUNDAY."  She  said,  "I  thought  it  was,  but  then  I knew  I must  be 

mistaken  with  all  the  sewing  and  dancing  going  on. " That’s  our  blessed  Grandma. 

*** 

Monday,  10th  (January  1936  probably) 

Dearest  Ones  All, 

It’s  about  time  I was  getting  busy  to  let  you  know  I am  still  here  and  am 
sure  I will  be  for  a long  time  to  come.  I received  the  parcels  and  thanks  to  all  of 
you  for  them.  The  dish  towels  came  just  in  time.  Bless  your  dear  hearts,  I 
believe  I have  some  idea  at  least  of  the  struggle  you  are  making  to  pay  for  your 
home  and  the  repairs  you  had  to  make  and  still  keep  on  living.  The  making  of  a 
living  alone  is  a big  problem.  The  way  you  two  work  together  am  sure  you  will 
succeed  tho. 


^ ibid 

^ With  "Something  of  the  Life  of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons,  p.  52. 
By  "H"  and  Lola,  1959,  and  from  Mom  1973.  Typed  by  Barbara  Nelson 
Muirhead  for  the  1996  reunion  at  Alpine. 

^ ibid 
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Am  hoping  the  coming  year  will  bring  you  many  blessings,  chief  among 
them  are  health,  happiness  and  a desire  to  do  right. 

I had  a nice  time  during  the  holidays.  I left  here  Tues.  before  Christmas 
and  had  to  stay  in  Globe  all  night  to  take  the  bus  at  7 A.M.  that  goes  to 
Springerville.  Stayed  with  Jane  and  Aut  at  Showlow  Wednesday  night  and  then 
went  to  Zona’s.  Smith  and  Edna  came  for  me  Friday.  The  two  families  came  late 
Friday  night  to  Eagar  to  spend  Christmas.  We  surely  had  a nice  time.  Smith  and 
Edna  spend  a lot  on  Christmas.  Smith  gave  Edna  a set  of  electrical  appliances  for 
the  kitchen  including  about  everything  that  is  needed.  She  gave  him  an  electric 
razor.  But  none  of  them  got  a nicer  present  than  I.  That  nice  Mattress.  It  surely 
is  great  to  sleep  on.  Thanks  to  all  of  you. 

The  girls  went  back  Sunday  afternoon.  Monday  morning  Marion  phoned 
over  telling  them  the  baby  was  so  very  sick  and  they  feared  she  would  not  live 
until  they  could  get  there.  Both  of  them  went  over  as  soon  as  they  could  and  the 
baby  died  shortly  after  they  got  there.  She  had  a temperature  of  106.  Poor  little 

(p-  53) 

dear,  she  has  suffered  so  much  and  I think  it  is  a good  thing  because  she  did  not 
gain  in  flesh.  Dear  Louisa  is  only  a shadow.  There  isn’t  a particle  of  color  in  her 
face.  She  has  been  under  such  a strain  and  could  never  leave  a day  or  night. 
They  buried  her  close  to  Zona’s  baby  at  Linden. 

Mother  came  home  with  me  and  she  seems  to  be  contented  and  happy  here. 
She  is  quite  well  for  being  86  years  old  in  Eeb.  She  can  easily  walk  to  town  and 
back  and  her  mind  is  remarkably  bright  for  being  so  old.  I received  a card  from 
Jane  Cade  and  she  was  moving  and  I was  glad  to  know  where.  I want  to  keep 
track  of  her.  She  says  Nobleen  is  doing  so  well  and  I am  very  glad.  Am  enjoying 
the  temple  work  and  am  getting  ever  so  many  women  endowed.  Am  hurrying  to 
get  names  off  to  the  Index  Bureau  before  I run  out.  I love  you  all  more  than  I can 
tell  you.  May  the  choicest  blessings  be  with  you. 

Mother  Gibbons 

*** 

Monday  nite  13th  (Nov.  or  Dec.  1935  or  36) 

Dear  Ones  All,  (just  excerpts) 

Am  so  busy  with  the  temple  work  and  am  getting  such  a lot  done  too.  Have 
been  getting  work  ready  for  some  of  my  neighbors  and  they  are  helping  me  with 
endowments.  There  are  five  of  the  Porter  sisters  here  and  at  least  once  a day  they 
take  names  for  me  and  some  days  more  than  one  apiece  I think.  Am  hoping  to  get 
all  the  female  names  done  this  year  that  I have  had  on  hand  for  a long  time. 

I hope  and  pray  for  your  success  my  dear  boy  and  you  will  succeed  if  you 
live  as  you  should.  Am  sure  you  are  paying  your  tithing  and  fast  offering  and 
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other  things  too.  I don’t  think  there  was  ever  a time  in  the  world  that  we  need  to 
live  nearer  the  Lord  than  we  do  now.  Don’t  you  think  so?  And  if  ever  we  needed 
to  be  prayerful  surely  it  is  now.  If  we  live  as  we  should  we  will  have  a claim  on 
the  blessings  promised.  It  seems  so  hard  for  me  to  keep  myself  on  the  right  track. 
Little  things  worry  and  upset  me  more  than  ever  I fear. 

Lee  Grande  wrote  Mother  he  was  coming  to  spend  Christmas  with  her.  He 
hasn’t  been  back  for  three  years.  They  expect  a baby  soon.  Mother  is  coming  to 
stay  with  me  after  Christmas  and  I will  be  glad.  Edna  and  Zona  wrote  and  wanted 
me  to  go  up  there  for  the  holidays  but  I hardly  think  I will.  It  has  been  storming 
the  last  few  days  and  I don’t  like  snow  any  more.  That  country  seems  one  for 
snow. 

Did  you  get  your  bottles  all  filled  Lola?  I lacked  three  dozen  of  getting 
mine  and  the  girls  bottles  filled.  Wish  I had  saved  Zona’s  last  letter  to  send  to 
you.  They  have  a fine  pig  to  kill  and  I think  they  are  quite  well  fixed  for  winter. 
They  are  trying  to  get  a year’s  supply  of  flour  on  hand. 

Please  don’t  send  anything  for  Christmas.  I know  you  love  me  and  that  is 
all  I ask.  I am  not  sending  any  thing  this  year  only  some  cards.  Have  been 
promising  to  send  some  figs  and  am  sending  a small  box.  If  the  cold  weather 
would  entirely  clear  up  the  exima  I would  surely  go  away.  I can’t  complain 

(p.  54) 

about  it  though  because  it  is  well  enough  that  I can  work  in  the  temple  but  I have 
to  wash  the  affected  parts  twice  a day  with  a solution  of  the  creso  dip  and  it  is 
gradually  getting  better,  I am  not  discouraged. 

Jane  (Frost?)  is  so  taken  up  with  Showlow  I doubt  if  she  will  want  to  go 
back  to  Linden  to  live.  Did  I tell  you  that  Hans  and  Zona  had  moved  quite  near 
the  school  house?  Am  so  happy  you  have  your  own  milk  and  eggs.  Do  you  have 
a cellar  for  your  winter  vegetables?  Glad  you  have  a home  of  your  own. 

Mother  Gibbons 

Zona  and  Hans  Flammer’s  Children 

The  Flammer  children  have  written  about  Grandma  Nancy  eloquently. 

Gordon  Flammer  about  His  Grandma  Nancy 

October  24,  1992 

This  letter  came  with  a copy  of  his  interview  with  Louisa  Harris  made  for 
his  own  book  on  Linden,  Arizona'. 


^ See  the  Bibliography  for  exact  title  of  the  "Linden,  AZ" 

book . 
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Dear  Andy, 

Now  as  for  Grandma  Gibbons:  As  a child  I remember  her  coming  to  visit 
us  for  a few  days  on  several  occasions  while  we  lived  in  Linden.  She  was  living 
in  Mesa  at  that  time.  I do  not  recall  any  other  person  during  the  entirety  of  my 
life  who  could  tell  stories  as  movingly  as  she  could.  I will  never  forget  her  telling 
Phil  and  Reg  and  I the  story  of  "When  Hannah  War  Eight  Years  Old."  As  she 
told  it  the  tears  would  stream  down  her  cheeks.  The  story  by  itself  is  very 
touching,  but  with  her  telling  it  mixed  with  all  of  those  tender  tears  it  has  remained 
the  most  impressive  and  touching  story  of  my  memory.  Then  she  told  us  the 
entire  stories  of  the  books,  "Freckles"  and  "Girl  of  the  Limberlost."  I have  heard 
thousands  of  stories  during  my  life,  but  the  stories  she  told  us  have  remained  more 
clearly  in  my  memories  than  any  others  - at  least  from  my  childhood.  Another 
book  she  related  to  us  in  its  entirety  was  "When  a Man’s  a Man."  I still 
remember  that  story  too,  but  not  as  well  as  the  Freckles  books.  She  was  a master 
story  teller.  She  didn’t  just  tell  stories,  she  lived  them  while  she  told  them  and 
those  who  listened  to  her  lived  them  too. 

She  was  a remarkable  person.  I love  the  stories  of  people  who  have  lived 
above  all  the  adversities  life  could  dish  out  to  them.  Few  have  been  the  women 
in  the  history  of  the  world  who  lived  through,  and  overcame,  more  trials  and 
tribulations.  But  best  of  all,  she  grew  and  developed  spiritually  with  each 
mountain  she  had  to  conquer.  She  became  more  meek,  humble  and  trusting  with 
each  one.  Her  faith  in  God,  and  her  eternal  perspective  of  life,  caused  her  to 
accept  each  new  adversity  as  another  of  those  clouds  and  mists  of  life,  which  will 
pass  away,  on  the  road  to  the  peace  and  joy  of  celestial  life  hereafter. 

Gordon  and  Luen  sent  two  other  short  letters  on  grandma  Nancy  along  with 
a chronology  upon  which  the  one  included  her  is  based. 

I was  gone  during  the  years  she  was  with  mother  (Zona)  and  I was  only 
there  for  short  visits.  Fir  the  five  years  I was  in  Minnesota  I as  her  only  twice. 
I am  quite  unaware  of  hat  was  happening  to  her  during  those  years. 

Aunt  Louisa  told  of  how  plain  and  conservative  she  was  . She  had  never 
worn  anything  but  cotton  stockings  until  late  in  her  life.  Her  clothes  were  the 
epitome  of  plainness  and  modesty.  She  had  her  first  permanent  when  Louisa  was 
14,  in  1931. 

I remember  Grandma  coming  to  Linden  to  visit  us.  She  must  have  been  a 
wonderful  teacher,  because  she  would  tell  us  stories.  I have  never  heard  anyone 
tell  stories  like  she  could  tell  them.  She  told  us  the  story,  "When  Hannah  War 
Eight  Yars  Old",  and  I can  remember  the  tears  coming  down  her  cheeks  as  she 
told  it.  she  lived  her  stories.  She  also  told  us  the  complete  story  of  "Freckles" 
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and  of  "The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost."  We  also  heard  the  complete  story  called 
"When  a Man’s  a Man."  She  was  so  moralistic  in  her  own  living  and  she  loved 
books  and  stories  with  strong  values,  such  as  these. 

She  was  a remarkable  woman  in  so  many  ways.  She  was  a woman  in  every 
upright  sense  of  the  word.  She  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  others.  Adversity, 
of  which  she  encountered  overly  more  than  her  share,  simply  made  her  of  stronger 
character  and  faith.  The  Lord  would  permit  very  few  of  his  children  to  be 
burdened  as  heavily  as  she  was.  She  was  quite  an  ancestor,  wasn’t  she?  An 
impossible  act  to  successfully  follow. 

...Phil  is  having  very  serious  memory  problems,  perhaps  from  a stroke  or 
worse.  He  is  quite  lucid  when  you  talk  to  him,  but  he  does  have  problems  with 
memory.  What  a shame.  He  still  has  so  much  to  offer.  Phil  has  more 
compassion  for  others  in  his  little  finger  than  I have  in  my  thigh. 

Thank  you  for  the  picture  of  mother.  I did  not  have  a copy  so  it  is  much 
appreciated.  I am  including  the  only  picture  I have  of  Neallo.  A you  can  see  it 
is  a poor  picture,  graced  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  one  in  existence. 

Love  and  respect,  Gordon  and  Luen 

Gordon  H.  and  Luen  W.  Flammer 
Dear  Andy, 

Here  it  is  the  fifteenth  and  I am  just  now  tearing  myself  away  from  this 
Linden  history  long  enough  to  answer  your  letter.  Luen  and  I thoroughly  enjoyed 
seeing  you  - me  for  the  nth  time  and  her  for  the  first.  From  now  on  when  you  are 
in  this  area  give  us  a ring  and  we  will  get  together.  We  will  probably  be  going 
on  a mission  late  this  summer  for  a year  and  a half.  [They  went  to  Egypt] 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  mother’s  book.  She  is  a very  special  person 
and  that  book  means  a great  deal  to  me.  After  we  had  seen  you  we  went  down  to 
Orem  to  see  Leroy  and  Esther  Heaton.  I love  Leroy  as  a brother.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  loving,  genuine  people  I have  ever  met.  Did  I ever  tell  you  that  my  son, 
Brian,  met  one  of  Jonathan’s  sons  up  near  Vancouver,  B.C.  while  Brian  was  on 
his  mission.  In  fact,  he  took  me  over  to  meet  him.  The  Heatons  are  quite  a 
bunch  and  I enjoy  all  of  them. 

I do  not  know  if  Mary  has  put  those  blessings  on  disk  or  not;  but  I suspect 
not.  Their  computer  is  an  Apple  as  I remember.  The  next  time  I call  her  I will 
try  to  remember  to  ask  her  about  it.  I have  the  booklet  your  mom  and 

Eileen  compiled  on  Nancy  Gibbons;  but  I do  not  recall  that  the  funeral  speeches 
were  in  it.  Right  now  I am  not  sure  where  the  book  is  or  I would  check  it  out. 
1 think  I have  it  here  and  that  I did  not  leave  it  in  Logan  (I  hope).  In  any  case  I 
would  like  to  get  a copy  of  them  on  disk.  I was  in  the  mission  field  when 
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Grandma  died,  so  I do  not  know  who  spoke  at  her  funeral.  I do  not  think  mother 
and  dad  did,  though. 

The  reunion  we  attended  down  close  to  Zion’s  Park  was  for  Luen’s  family. 
Luen  has  5 kids  - one  boy  and  four  girls.  She  as  17  grandkids  and  3 great  ones. 
I have  18  grandkids.  So,  combined,  we  have  a fair  number.  You  must  have  a lot 
of  them  yourself.  You  had  a large  family  and  I assume  they  carried  on  the 
tradition. 

I will  look  over  my  photos  and  see  what  I have  on  Grandma.  I have  several 
and  I will  do  what  you  suggest.  I will  put  several  of  them  on  an  8x14  sheet  and 
have  them  laser  copied.  As  for  the  final  editing,  I will  be  happy  to  read  it  and 
make  suggestions  on  it,  if  you  so  desire.  We  have  the  same  vested  interest  in  it 
don’t  we?  I will  get  the  photos  and  send  them  to  you  in  a later  mailing. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  keep  us  informed  on  your  progress.  We  urge 
and  applaud  you  on. 

Love,  Gordon 


Corolie  Flammer  Hoefler 


January  31,  1993 
Dear  Aunt  Lola,  Et-al, 

I was  just  rereading  your  letter  and  out  Jumped  the  most  wonderful  lesson. 
Your  typing  (in  which  you  remarked  that  you  could  not  go  back  and  correct  must 
go  on  correctly).  Life  is  like  that  for  all  of  us.  We  cannot  go  back,  we  must  go 
on  and  this  time  in  a correct  manner.  The  harsh  words  cannot  ever  be  erased,  the 
regretful  thoughts  and  acts  are  there.  The  sad  part  is  that  repetition  set  in  so 
easily.  Knowing  how  to  type  does  not  prevent  misspelled  words  or  bad 
punctuation  and  does  not  correct  itself.  It  is  a comfort  that  the  Lord  said  that  He 
would  and  could  forget.  Thank  you  so  much. 

I found  some  pictures  of  Grandma  and  Grandpa  so  am  sending  a copy  on  to 
you.  I believe  that  Uncle  Smith  used  this  or  similar  for  his  personal  pedigree 
chart. 

For  myself,  I depend  on  Gordon  to  do  much  of  writing  and  etc  for  the 
Flammer  line  and  the  Gibbons  have  stalwart  workers.  Roy’s  line  is  a blank  yet 
and  we  have  not  tied  into  any  that  are  being  or  have  been  worked  on.  There  must 
be  some  for  I have  seen  records  at  the  Library.  Surely  do  hope  he  can  get  into 
that.  Your  line  and  the  Esplin  go  way,  way  back.  This  reminds  me  that  Mother 
had  paid  for  my  inclusion  in  the  Gibbons  letter  or  Journal  and  I begin  to  think  that 
it  would  be  nice  to  get  that  again.  I don’t  know  if  Andy  is  still  part  of  it.  Give 
him  my  regards  and  hope  to  see  you  all  again  before  too  very  long.  Gordon  was 
talking  about  a reunion  this  coming  summer  so  will  make  a point  of  getting  down 
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Flammers  and  Gibbons 


to  Provo.  I was  never  going  to  miss  Education  Week  again  and  yet  everything  is 
in  the  world  has  seen  to  it  that  I cannot  go.  Phil  is  not  well  so  am  particularly 
anxious  to  go  as  soon  as  possible. 

Your  wonderful  inspiring  cheerfulness  will  always  stand  out  as  an 
achievement  I want  to  obtain  as  quickly  as  possible.  One  never  knows  when  the 
hour  will  strike. 

Again  our  love. 

Corolie  & Roy 

January  1993 

On  Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons,  by  Corolie 

My  first  recollection  of  Grandma  was  when  I was  baptized.  For  some 
reason  Mom  and  Dad  sent  me  to  Mesa  to  be  baptized  in  the  Temple  there  and  I 
stayed  with  Grandma.  She  and  I slept  together  as  Aunt  Louisa  was  there  too. 
That  must  have  been  late  1941  or  early  1942. 

The  ward  was  always,  always  watch  for  scorpions  which  seemed  to  be 
everywhere.  To  this  day  I am  always  alert  to  bugs,  etc.,  in  the  house.  One  night 
I came  down  with  a terrible  ear  ache  and  she  nursed  me  with  heat  packs  and 
rubbing.  She  was  very  good  to  be  around.  If  she  was  ever  harsh  I cannot 
remember.  She  would  not,  however,  stand  for  disobedience  and  her  punishment 
was  a thump  on  the  head  with  a thimble  or  a smart  pull  of  the  hair  at  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Very  effective  I might  add.  There  was  a wonderful  fig  tree  in  her  yard 
with  fruit  beyond  description  delicious. 

When  we  lived  in  Snowflake,  AZ,  and  Logan,  I remember  he  lying  on  the 
couch  and  if  we  rubbed  her  head  she  would  tell  the  most  wonderful  stories.  She 
obviously  was  a great  reader  and  remembered  things  very  well.  It  was  worth 
much  to  have  her  tell  us  a story.  I suspicion  that  I must  have  ragged  her  a little 
much  on  this  point  for  when  she  lived  with  us  off  and  on  most  anything  that  was 
disturbing  to  her  no  matter  who  did  it,  it  was  my  fault.  When  I complained  to 
mother  she  taught  me  respect  and  understanding  for  people  which  was  a lesson  I 
am  and  will  be  eternally  grateful  - if  only  I could  remember  just  how  she  did  it. 
At  any  rate  there  was  never  any  resentment  toward  Grandma  and  all  I saw  was  a 
courageous  and  exemplary  example  of  womanhood.  Just  like  you  Aunt  Lola. 

Grandma  was  failing  when  I married  and  she  was  so  concerned  that  I was 
not  marrying  properly  particularly  into  the  Lamanite  or  Cain  heritages.  Even 
seeing  Roy  did  not  seem  to  make  a difference.  Mother,  with  the  care  of  the  many 
problem  or  whatever  children  that  paraded  through  our  lives  and  home,  began  to 
loose  her  health  and  Grandma  was  put  in  a small  care  center.  Grandma  hated  this 
and  exhibited  her  unhappiness  each  time  mother  visited  and  so  distressed  mother 
that  she  brought  Grandma  home  again  and  there  she  remained.  Although  there 
were  other  children  to  care  for  her  it  seemed  that  in  those  last  years  they  did  not 
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Flammers  and  Gibbons 


care  to  be  around  her  very  long.  When  my  daughter  was  born  she  had  colic  every 
afternoon  from  4 to  1 1 pm  and  Grandma  would  constantly  remind  me  that  if  I 
didn’t  do  something  she  would  develop  a hernia.  I am  ashamed  to  say  that  I yelled 
at  her  to  shut  up.  Anyway  she  stopped  - that  day. 

In  days  when  she  had  become  immobile  and  most  of  the  time  unable  to 
speak  Mary  helped  mother  (a  trait  of  helping  any  and  all  has  continued  yet). 
When  Grandma  was  lucid  she  worried  about  meeting  Grandpa  old  and  wrinkled. 
Her  hair  never  turned  gray.  Although  it  took  a long,  long  time  for  her  body  to 
finally  cease  functioning,  her  care  had  been  so  good  that  she  had  no  bed  sores  and 
was  kept  so  sweet  and  clean.  It  is  a tall  order  to  measure  up  to  such  heritage 
(proof  of  how  much  the  Lord  loved  me  to  put  me  in  it). 

Corolie  Flammer  Hoefler 


Corolie  again 


January  10,  1993 
Dearest  Aunt  Lola, 

I finally  finished  the  sketch  of  Grandma  as  I remember  and  it  was  a shock 
to  see  how  internal  a young  person  is  in  that  there  are  only  a few  clear  memories 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  she  was  a fringe  figure.  Now  that  I have  entered  the 
world  of  awareness  I long  for  that  time.  We  have  so  many  that  are  hurting  so 
badly  inside.  Somehow  they  have  lost  the  essence  of  "Sweet  is  the  Peace  the 
Gospel  Brings".  It  is  heaven  to  step  inside  the  Temple  and  enjoy  the  peace,  love 
and  fellowship  of  fellow  Saints.  The  Church  News  has  been  full  of  the  necessity 
for  achieving  the  only  peace  available  at  this  time:  Faith,  hope,  knowledge  of  and 
love  for  our  beloved  Redeemer. 

I desire  to  tell  you  of  an  incident  with  James,  our  grandson  who  will  be  5 
in  June.  We  were  returning  from  Taran’s  baptism  (the  Church  is  about  35  miles 
from  their  home).  He  was  sitting  on  my  lap  and  something  triggered  a memory 
and  he  told  me  that  Satan  was  there  in  the  clouds  and  hovering  over  the  earth 
waiting  to  destroy  it  and  we  have  to  do  something  to  save  it.  He  became  quite 
agitated.  He  confided  to  me  that  he  had  had  a dream  about  this.  I would  have 
learned  more  he  refused  to  answer.  He  cried  when  we  left.  Maybe  there  is  a 
reason  this  place  has  not  sold.  Ernest  seems  to  feel  that  his  job  may  be  eliminated 
in  the  cutbacks.  I hope  not  although  he  has  been  told  he  must  publish  if  he  wants 
to  get  ahead  and  this  he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  do. 

The  weather  here  has  been  just  above  or  below  freezing  for  some  time.  It 
snows  melts  a tad  then  freezes.  We  have  been  blessed  with  being  somewhat 
prepared  having  been  through  arctic  weather  several  times  already.  It  is  just  hard 
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Flammers  and  Gibbons 


to  make  myself  go  out  and  do  the  things  that  need  to  be  done  at  this  time  of  year  - 
pruning,  etc.  I’ve  always  suspicioned  I was  a coward  at  heart. 

Well,  on  to  the  day.  As  soon  as  Roy  gets  up  I can  get  dressed  and  get 
something  done  around  here.  No  matter  how  I try  the  dust  builds  even  as  I move 
to  the  next  item.  I am  so  grateful  for  the  tapes  of  the  conference  and  the 
scriptures.  It  is  so  helpful  to  have  them.  There  are  so  few  things  on  the  TV  that 
are  worth  looking  at.  The  news  is  nothing  but  dwelling  on  evil  and  breeding  hate 
and  discontent.  Satan  has  the  media  in  his  pocket  for  sure.  To  get  on  to  the  good 
side,  it  looks  like  the  drought  is  over.  Snowpack  is  good  in  the  mountains  and  I 
hear  skiing  is  great.  I don’t  mind  giving  that  up  but  sure  would  like  to  golf.  I 
have  the  distinct  feeling  that  the  other  side  is  beckoning  and  the  only  thing  wrong 
is  repentance  is  not  complete. 

Love  and  more  of  same 

Corolie 

P.S.  Hope  you  don’t  have  a flat  roof.  We  hear  very  little  of  Utah  but  they 
did  mention  that  snow  was  having  to  be  trucked  out  of  town.  Reg  & Marlin  are 
doing  great  and  are  so  busy.  They  love  the  people  and  the  missionaries.  Both  are 
very  talented  in  that  area  of  dealing  with  people  of  all  ages.  They  came  to  our 
ward  one  Sunday  and  no  one  has  forgotten  Marlin. 

Regina  Flammer  Fairbourn 

January  15,  1993 
Dear  Aunt  Lola: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  writing  and  telling  me  about  you  and  your  family. 
Just  thinking  about  you  brings  back  so  many  happy  memories.  I had  every 
intention  to  get  down  to  Orem  before  we  left  for  our  mission  but  just  didn’t  take 
the  time  and  I would  like  to  apologize  for  that. 

I would  have  responded  to  your  letter  sooner  but  this  (meaning  ? first  weeks 
in  January ( have  been  the  busiest  time  of  the  year. 

I am  so  sorry  to  hear  about  all  your  physical  problems.  Somehow  getting 
older  doesn’t  really  mean  the  golden  years  of  your  life.  This  is  the  big  curve  ball 
in  this  game  of  life. 

We  really  do  love  our  mission  here  in  the  beautiful  Islands  of  Hawaii.  We 
have  close  to  a hundred  missionaries  here  and  we  love  them  all  despite  the 
challenges  that  go  along  with  the  territory. 

Since  this  is  the  only  mission  for  these  Islands,  we  travel  a lot  from  island 
to  island.  Living  in  paradise  is  all  that  you  would  expect  it  to  be  as  far  as  beauty 
is  concerned. 
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The  Polynesian  people  are  spiritual  and  very  loving.  We  feel  it  a privilege 
and  honor  to  be  able  to  work  with  them. 

Enclosed  is  a paragraph  about  Grandma  Gibbons.  I hope  it  isn’t  to  late. 
What  a great  idea  to  write  a story  of  such  a great  lady.  Her  time  was  hard  but 
what  a great  legacy  she  left  her  ancestors. 

Give  Dan  and  Barbara  our  love,  we  hope  to  make  up  for  lost  time  when  we 
get  home. 

I never  met  a lady  that  has  more  enthusiasm  and  love  for  people  than  you. 
May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  you  in  all  that  you  do. 

I love  you  dearly, 

Regina 


Regina  Again 

"My  Fondest  Memories  of  Grandma  Nancy  Louisa  Gibbons" 

I loved  Grandma  with  all  my  heart.  I always  looked  up  to  her  as  the  most 
perfect  person  that  I had  ever  known.  In  my  youth,  I spent  many  happy  moments 
with  her  in  Mesa,  Arizona.  Despite  the  fact  that  Grandma  had  asthma  so  bad,  I 
never  recall  her  complaining  about  it.  She  always  took  things  as  they  were  and 
made  the  best  of  it. 

My  fondest  memory  of  Grandma  was  that  she  was  a master  story  teller. 
Whenever  Grandma  came  up  to  see  us,  I always  had  the  privilege  of  sleeping  with 
her.  She  would  spend  several  hours  telling  the  tales  of  her  favorite  books  by  Jean 
Stratton  Porter,  "Girl  of  the  Limberlost",  "Freckles",  "the  Harvester",  and  many 
others.  "Ted  and  the  Indians"  was  my  favorite  story,  I had  her  repeat  it  time  and 
time  again.  This  is  where  I gained  a great  love  for  books. 

Reflecting  back  on  Grandma  Gibbons  and  her  steadfastness  in  the  Gospel, 
it’s  no  wonder  that  her  salvation  and  election  was  made  sure. 

By  Regina  Flammer  Fairbourn 

See  Mary  Flammer  in  Nancy’s  funeral  talks 

H and  Lola  Gibbons  Family 
Andy  Regrets 

February  13,  1996 

Faint  memories  of  grandma’s  early  visits  to  us  in  Logan  are  still  with  me, 
but  my  earliest  clear  memory  is  watching  her  look  at  the  irrigation  ditch  in  from 
of  our  house  and  saying,  "Look  at  that  beautiful  water!"  In  my  mind  then, 
Arizona  was  where  they  dried  out  the  Sahara  after  a storm.  Such  a ditch  seemed 
to  me  like  it  would  have  been  a treasure  in  her  home. 

My  most  vivid  memory,  and  it  saddens  me,  was  when  she  was  dying  so 
slowly  in  the  little  bedroom  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall  at  600  East  Center  Street. 
Mom  made  us  go  in  and  talk  to  her  every  day.  But  there  was  so  little  of  Nancy  left 
that  it  now  seems  that  all  she  said  was,  "Are  you  H’s  boy?",  and  then  a moment 
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later  the  same  question,  and  again  and  again.  She  never  became  the  "good  fairy" 
that  Grandma  Heaton  always  seemed  to  be. 

I can  only  imagine  what  I missed  by  avoiding  her  company  and  I am  sorry. 
Perhaps  my  small  part  in  this  collection  is  a little  atonement  for  those  sins.  It  may 
have  ben  my  most  serious  one.  In  boot  camp,  we  learned  that  the  difference 
between  Navy  and  Marine  boot  camps  was  that  in  Marine  centers,  all  the  roads 
were  up-hill.  She  wrote  me  while  I was  in  the  Navy,  and  I answered  her.  During 
my  mission  she  sent  me  a dollar  for  Christmas.  Grandma  Nancy  must  have  found 
far  too  many  of  her  days  spent  marching  up-hill.  But  she  marched,  and  smiled, 
and  was  a true  hero.  I just  missed  seeing  her  happy  times. 

My  daughter  Ann  and  I have  visited  all  the  Noble/Gibbons  graves  in  the 
Alpine  region,  and  seen  Nancy’s  name  on  Joshua’s  stone.  I wish  it  said  buried  in 
Logan,  Utah  - or  that  she  was  in  St.  Johns.  Two  grave  stones  and  no  husband 
nearby.  Yes,  I also  know  it  is  not  very  important  where  our  bodies  rejoin  the 
earth,  but,  even  considering  Kanab,  her  birthplace,  and  Logan,  her  resting  place, 
she  was  a part  of  Arizona,  and  of  Dad,  before  we  kids  knew  him.  In  some 
mysterious  way,  when  the  Flammers  came  to  Logan,  I felt  that  they  had  somehow 
escaped  something  a little  less  desirable. 

When  Lola  (mom),  Eileen  and  I visited  Central  Arizona,  I was  a little  awed 
that  our  family  was  known  there,  and  people  remembered  the  family.  The 
postmistress,  and  the  realtor  who  showed  us  where  Harry  Payne,  who  married 
Mom  and  Dad  had  lived  both  told  us  things  about  us.  I had  always  felt  we  were 
never  there,  really.  Now  we  were. 

*** 

Mom  (Lola)  saved  a letter  from  Grandma  Nancy  for  me  written  before 
Nanette  was  born  and  after  Barbara  came,  between  our  homes  the  Logan  10th 
Ward  and  the  5th.  Neither  Eileen  or  I were  in  school  yet.  It  is  photocopied  below 
to  show  her  penmanship.  On  the  verso  of  "Junior’s"  letter  was  a letter  to  Mom 
chastising  her  for  not  wanting  to  be  pregnant.  Her  letter  after  Bates’  death  is 
available  also. 
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Dear  Junior, 

I was  pleased  to  get  your  letter.  It  was  a real  good  one  and  was  so  neatly 
written  to. (sic) 

It  is  so  fine  that  you  and  Eileen  like  to  read  so  well.  That  is  what  your 
Daddy  likes  to  do. 

I suppose  your  school  will  soon  be  out.  The  schools,  that  is  the  grades, 
close  next  week.  I suppose  you  will  be  glad,  then  you  can  help  Daddy  with  the 
garden  and  other  things  can’t  you? 

I know  you  are  all  good  children  and  I hope  to  get  up  there  this  summer  to 
see  you. 

With  love  to  you  Eileen,  Harry,  and  Bobby. 

Grandma  (Nancy) 

Dearest  Lola, 

I am  sure  the  Lord  will  bless  and  help  you  in  doing  your  duty  and  you  will 
be  made  happy  when  you  have  done  what  is  required. 

I can  understand  why  women  shirk  the  responsibility  of  motherhood  because 
of  what  they  have  to  go  thru  (sic)  but  I am  sorry  H feels  as  he  does.  Am  sure  he 
will  feel  different. 

I don’t  think  Jayne  will  ever  have  any  more  family,  because  of  Aut’s 
attitude. 

Mom  Lola  recalls  a Sunday  when  Grandma  Nancy  came  to  the  house  at  646 
East  Center.  Lola  was  busy  hemming  sheets  and  Nanette  and  Barbara  were 
practicing  a dance  step.  Grandma  said,  "What  day  is  this?"  She  repeated  the 
question  three  times  louder  and  louder  till  Mom  said,  "It’s  Sunday!"  "I  couldn’t 
tell,"  said  Nancy! 


HARRY  & MARGE  ON  NANCY 

We  Remember  Grandma  Gibbons  By  Harry  & Marge 

April  1993 

Margie  remembers  seeing  Grandma  the  first  time  she  came  to  Logan  to  meet 
the  family.  That  would  have  been  the  spring  of  1955.  Grandma  said  "Oh  Harry, 
is  this  your  wife?"  Margie  was  so  embarrassed.  She  saw  her  one  more  time  when 
Mom  and  Zona  were  caring  for  her  at  600  E.  Center. 

That  house  at  600  E.  Center  Street  jumps  into  my  mind  whenever  I think  of 
Grandma  Nancy  Gibbons.  That  brings  up  the  fishpond,  the  switches  dad  had 
nailed  to  the  stucco  walls  (one  of  which  shorted  out  the  wiring  throughout  the 
stucco  so  you  could  get  shocked  if  you  came  in  contact  with  it  at  anyplace),  and 
grandma’s  room.  Yet,  I can’t  remember  just  how  her  room  was  situated.  The 
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memories  of  when  we  lived  there  and  when  Flammers  lived  there  obviously  run 
together. 

I do  not  know  why  I thought  her  harsh  at  that  time  but  I did.  Yet,  whenever 
I think  of  her  now  two  things  come  to  mind.  I think  of  her  faith  and  action  when 
she  got  dad  out  of  military  service  to  go  on  a mission,  and  I see  her  smiling.  I 
believe  that  all  I have  assimilated  over  the  years  has  passed  through  the  filters  of 
memory  and  unconsciously  made  me  aware  of  the  tremendous  struggle,  no,  make 
that  struggles,  of  her  life  and  I now  cherish  the  great  accomplishments,  faith, 
perseverance,  and— her  smile.  I didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  the  smile  then,  yet  it 
comes  out  so  indelibly  now.  I recall  her  smile,  and  her  aging  bowed  back,  but  it 
did  not  make  her  eyes  cast  down.  She  looked  up— and  she  smiled. 

Nancy  by  Barb.  Workman 

October  25,  1992 


Dearest  Andy: 

The  best  morning  of  the  year  is  the  Sunday  morning  the  clocks  are  turned 
back.  It  feels  so  good  to  wake  up  and  not  have  to  get  up. 

I have  been  going  through  Grandma  Gibbons’  funeral  in  her  history  and  it 
brought  back  a lot  of  memories.  It  was  an  outstanding  meeting  for  focusing  on  her 
life  and  contributions.  It  was  probably  fairly  unusual  at  that  time  to  have  the 
family  do  the  speaking  and  singing.  Grandma  Gibbons  died  early  February  and 
Grandma  Heaton  late  March  of  the  same  year,  1958. 

Anyway,  about  my  own  memories.  A very  vivid  one  is  her  not  very  tall, 
hunched  body  going  slowly  with  her  cane  back  and  forth  between  our  house  and 
Flammers.  She  was  sweet,  complimentary,  so  grateful  for  everything  you  did  for 
her.  She  wasn’t  as  happy  as  Grandma  Heaton  was,  but  you  could  really  feel  her 
complete  focus  on  wanting  to  do  what  she  thought  the  Lord  wanted  her  to  do,  and 
her  knowing  that  he  was  aware  of  her  life. 

I remember  an  outfit  Eileen  had,  it  was  pink  and  white  striped  seersucker 
and  it  was  a top  and  shorts  and  a skirt  that  buttoned  down  the  front  to  wear  over 
the  shorts,  and  she  had  it  on  and  the  skirt  partly  unbuttoned  so  you  could  see  the 
shorts,  and  Grandma  Gibbons  got  after  her  and  said  it  was  immodest.  I don’t 
remember  the  outcome  of  the  conversation,  but  I thought  she  was  awfully  strict. 
My  favorite  story  is  in  her  history  already,  about  when  I was  married,  but  home 
getting  help  from  mom  hemming  some  sheets  and  we  had  music  going  because 
Nanette  was  teaching  me  a dance  to  teach  my  fifth  grade  students  where  I was 
practice  teaching  and  grandma  asked  three  times  what  day  it  was  and  mom  kept 
saying,  Sunday,  and  Grandma  said,  "I  thought  it  was  Sunday,  but  with  all  of  this 
dancing  and  sewing  going  on  I knew  I must  be  wrong." 

She  always  commented  on  how  thick  the  peelings  were  when  we  peeled 
potatoes  and  how  important  it  was  not  to  waste  potato  by  peeling  it  off.  I’ve  told 
you  about  when  I was  a junior  in  high  school  and  Ted  had  polio  and  Nanette  and 
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Larry  they  thought  had  mild  cases  and  I was  home  from  school  taking  care  of 
them,  keeping  hot,  wool  packs  on  their  legs,  and  there  was  a bushel  of  peaches 
getting  too  ripe,  and  Grandma  wanted  me  to  can  them,  and  I thought  she  was 
completely  unreasonable  to  expect  a busy  person  like  me  to  care  about  those 
peaches,  plus  I didn’t  know  how  to  do  it  alone.  Now  I understand  her  feelings  and 
probably  feel  about  the  same,  but  I surely  thought  she  was  out  of  line  then. 

I remember  her  as  very  astute  and  articulate  about  the  gospel,  and  as  I said, 
as  full  of  faith  as  anyone  I knew.  She  had  had  lots  of  heartaches  but  I don’t 
remember  any  bitterness  or  "why  me"  feelings.  She  was  at  the  temple  the  day  we 
were  married.  It’s  amazing  to  me  that  mom  is  now  older  than  she  was  when  she 
died,  she  seemed  so  much  older.  I think  her  body  was  older  than  mom’s,  but  I 
was  also  younger  so  that  makes  a difference.  I think  the  spirit  world  was  more 
real  to  her  than  to  most  people.  She  knew  it  was  there  and  that  the  people  she 
loved  were  there. 

We  have  a couple  of  letters  from  her,  and  I will  find  the  pictures  we  have 
and  send  them. 

Are  you  coming  to  Utah  for  Thanksgiving?  Will  we  get  to  see  you?  We 
have  a bed  if  you  will  stay  for  a few  days  or  even  one  with  us. 

Thanks  for  being  a great  friend,  kind  counselor,  and  extraordinary  brother. 

Love,  Barb 

P.S.  Found  6 or  7 pictures-  do  you  want  them  now-  see  them  when  you  come. 

Nancy  from  Nanette 

January  12,  1993 

I’m  sorry  to  be  so  negligent  about  writing  about  Grandma  Nancy  Gibbons. 
I am  sure  it’s  because  the  memories  are  not  pleasant  - but  you  said  "DO  IT"  so  I 
will. 

I don’t  remember  when  Grandma  Nancy  Gibbons  was  not  senile.  I knew 
she  had  been  a marvelous  woman,  had  many  children  at  great  sacrifice  to  her 
health,  that  she  was  steadfast  in  the  gospel  and  a hard  worker  and  was  spiritually 
strong  through  her  life  and  that  she  had  done  thousands  of  names  in  the  temple, 
but  I didn’t  know  her  when  she  was  doing  all  those  things. 

I remember  her  "hobbling"  between  our  home  and  the  Flammers.  I 
remember  her  dark  hair  (it  never  did  go  grey).  She  was  a sober  person.  I 
assumed  she  loved  me  because  she  was  my  grandma  but  I don’t  remember  her 
being  affectionate  physically  or  verbally.  She  was  strong  willed  in  her  senility. 
Once  when  Barbara  was  trying  to  bottle  peaches  for  mother  (I  don’t  remember 
where  mother  was)  (andy  thinks  she  was  in  SLC  with  Ted  and  the  polio)  she 
insisted  Barbara  cut  them  in  little  pieces  even  though  we  knew  mother  had  never 
done  it  that  way. 

I was  ill  one  day  and  she  brought  me  an  almost  raw  ’scrambled  egg’  and  I 
couldn’t  eat  it.  she  was  very  upset. 
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As  a small  child  someone  gave  me  two  little  kittens.  They  disappeared  after  just 
a few  days.  Dad  found  them  under  a big  board  at  the  back  of  the  lot  where 
Grandma  had  tried  to  kill  them.  They  were  injured  and  had  to  be  put  to  sleep. 
Mother  tried  to  explain  to  me  about  Grandma’s  mind,  but  I really  had  a hard  time 
with  that  experience. 

In  the  many  months  before  her  death,  she  was  mostly  bedridden  at  Aunt 
Zona  s and  I was  surprised  when  Zona’s  daughter  , mary,  spoke  at  her  funeral 
about  how  much  she  had  learned  to  love  her.  I was  too  young  to  understand  those 
feelings  about  someone  who  was  as  strange  as  Grandma  Gibbons.  Now-in  my 
adult  years,  I feel  real  admiration  for  her. 
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Nansen  Bates  Gibbons 


NANSEN  BATES  GIBBONS’  DEATH 

Letter  from  Nancy  to  "H",  1-22-1922^ 


Eager,  [AZ]  7-22 


Dear  H and  Lola, 

Your  registered  letter  reached  me  this  morning.  Bless  you  dear  hearts.  I 
just  must  go  to  see  you  but  don’t  you  see  I could  not  use  the  money  you  sent  for 
you  are  making  such  an  effort. 

I should  have  written  before  but  there  has  been  such  a crowd  and  everything 
has  been  so  upset  I just  did  not  get  down  to  it! 

Bates  took  very  much  worse  about  a week  before  he  died.  His  liver  and 
spleen  were  so  enlarged  the  bowels  were  crowded  into  about  a six  or  eight  inch 
space.  The  heart  too  was  so  crowded  he  could  hardly  breathe. 

Had  you  decided  to  come  we  could  not  have  kept  him.  We  put  ice  all 
around  him  but  within  a few  hours  or  perhaps  before  he  died  gangrene  had  set  in 
on  both  sides.  Oh  ? Ah?  he  had  suffered  so  much  it  was  such  a relief  to  see  him 
easy..  At  the  last  he  just  stopped  breathing  without  a struggle. 

When  he  was  set  apart  as  a Seventy  by  Apostle  Lyman  he  said  he  should  go 
on  missions  to  his  ancestors  and  language  would  be  a gift  to  him.  Note  that  both 
missions  and  languages  are  in  the  plural. 

Yes,  the  reunion  over  there  would  be  a happy  one  and  Bates  could  never 
have  been  well  again  so  I am  not  grieving.  Of  course  we  shall  miss  him  but  I am 
sure  all  is  for  the  best. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  soon  as  to  what  I can  do.  My  things  or  the 
most  of  them  are  at  Snowflake  so  I shall  have  to  go  there  first. 

Will  write  soon. 

Oceans  of  love 

Mother  (Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons) 

Barb,  are  all  my  words  right?  I am  going  to  use  a xerox  in  her  book  as  a sample 
of  her  writing. 


^ *Bates  was  born  4 October  1901  and  died  July  15,  1932  at  age 


30  . 
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Edward  Noble  Gibbons  & Nobleen 


EDWARD  NOBLE  GIBBONS  AND  DAUGHTER 
NOBLEEN  GIBBONS  CADE  ECHOLS 

The  only  information  received  that  was  precisely  about  Edward  Noble 
Gibbons  was  from  Lola,  who  had  a letter  from  Nobles  daughter  which  mentions 
her  father.  The  last  page  of  this  letter  is  lost,  but  copies  exist.  Andy  would  love 
to  have  that  page  if  anyone  has  it.  Mom,  Eileen,  and  Nobleen  met  in  the  Holy 
Land  in  1978.  At  that  time  Nobleen  was  living  in  Stockton,  California.  Efforts 
to  locate  her  have  thus  far  failed.  More  of  the  life  of  Noble  and  Bates  are  needed 
for  this  history. 


Nobleen  Gibbons  Cade  Echols 

In  1973  H,  Lola  and  Eileen  sNioit, Grandpa  and  Grandma  Gibbons  about  Joshua 
and  Nancy  Gibbons.  Lola’s  kids  have  copies.  Much  of  it  is  included  in  these 
documents  about  Nancy.  On  page  58  it  is  noted  that: 

Jane  Juliet  Porterfield,  Noble’s  wife,  after  his  death,  married  Noel  Cade  who 
already  had  three  children.  Jane  Juliet  Porterfield  and  Edward  Noble  Gibbons  had 
Nobleen,  born  after  Noble’s  death.  Noel  and  Jane  had  two  sons. 

Nobleen  married  Roy  Echols.  She  resided  in  Stockton  California  in  1973.  Roy 

was  an  electrician.  He  was  High  Priest  group  leader.  Their  children:  in  1973 

Steve,  who  married  Carrie  Ann  Bruce  having  twins;  a boy  & a girl 

Brent,  Married  Kathleen  Kvilhaug  having  one  son 

Mark,  An  electrician  in  Berkley  California 

Glen,  a student  in  1973 

May  5th,  1993 

Dear  Andy, 

This  is  a letter  written  by  Nobleen  about  Grandma  Gibbons  years  ago.  Her 
father  is  Noble,  "H’s"  older  brother.  Do  you  have  a copy  of  this  information? 
Did  you  get  word  of  the  Heaton  Cox  Reunion  July  17-18th-1993  in  Provo? 
I am  now  at  Ted  and  Lydia’s  house.  Barbara  and  dan  leave  a month  from 
today,  for  France. 

Love,  Mom  (Lola  Heaton  Gibbons) 

*** 

November  25,  1974 

Dear  Aunt  Lola, 

Here  is  the  (my)  story-  of  Grandmothers  far-reaching  , powerful  influence 
, radiated  through  her  magnificent  Christ-like  life  and  her  prayers. 

I’m  truly  sorry  I didn’t  see  her  more  before  she  died.  I wished  I had  known 
about  her  funeral. 
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Edward  Noble  Gibbons  & Nobleen 


I’m  thankful  that  I was  born  into  the  Gibbons.  Like  the  officiator  [in  the 
temple]  said  it  will  all  be  straightened  out  in  the  millennium.  He  also  said  a man 
like  him  wold  have  no  trouble  finding  a new  companion. 

I am  anxious  to  meet  him  [Noble]  face  to  face  - again. 

Thanks  for  your  kindness  and  love  to  me  lola. 

I wish  I could  have  know  you  all  better  and  sooner. 

Mother  and  Dads  Golden  Wedding  Anniversary  party  was  lovely.  Many 
friends  came  by  and  lots  of  cards  from  relatives. 

I don’t  know  how  much  longer  Dad  will  last  - Mother  is  "pretty  good". 

Love  and  best  wishes  for  a big  family  Thanksgiving. 

Love  Nobleen  [Eccles  (sic,  Echols  is  correct)]  (Thanks  for  the  Picture) 

Nobleen’s  Memories 

When  my  Father,  Edward  Noble  Gibbons  and  my  Mother,  Jane  Juliet 
Porterfield,  we’re  first  married,  they  had  scrimped  and  saved  enough  money  to 
go  to  the  temple.  They  were  in  desperate  need  of  a stove  so  they  counseled  with 
Mother  Gibbons  and  she  suggested  maybe  they  could  save  it  up  again,  because 
they  were  in  dire  need  of  a stove.  Soon  Mother  was  pregnant  for  [with]  me,  one 
thing  led  to  another  , my  Father  took  pneumonia,  coupled  with  his  bad  heart,  he 
was  dead.  Mother  was  left  a pregnant  widow  at  18  years  of  age.  She  left  St 
Johns  [Arizona],  and  Mother  Gibbons  watchful  loving  care,  when  I was  six  weeks 
old.  She  took  me  to  her  home  town  in  Telluride,  Colorado. 

I know  that  Grandmother  Gibbons  never  missed  a day  praying  for  us.  My 
baby  sitters  were  varied  and  many  times  inadequate.  I would  be  plump  and  happy 
with  good  care  and  skinny  and  sickly  when  I was  neglected.  I had  pneumonia 
three  times.  I would  not  have  survived  without  Grandmother’s  and  Mother’s 
prayers.  I was  three  years  old  when  Mother  met  and  married  a widower,  Noel 
Cade,  with  three  children.  They  said  I climbed  up  on  his  knee  and  ask[ed]  "is 
you  my  new  Daddy?"  With  four  children  and  only  20  years  old,  she  stayed  home 
(thank  goodness).  I needed  my  Mother. 

I know  that  my  Grandmother  and  Mother’s  prayers  that  followed  and  guided 
me  through  our  many  moves  to  follow  my  stepfather’s  occupation  of  Mill  man. 
We  lived  in  Tucson,  Arizona  during  the  depression.  Mother  and  Dad  (I  will  call 
him  this,  because  he  was  the  only  Dad  I ever  knew,  and  he  was  good  to  me.) 
baked  bread  and  pastries  for  a living.  Her  St  Johns  learning  kept  them  from 
"going  on  relief."  I will  always  remember  selling  bread  after  school.  I had  to 
hurry  home  because  it  sold  better  if  it  was  hot.  In  the  "good  ole  days"  Mother  got 
up  about  four  in  the  morning,  exhausted,  half  awake,  to  start  the  sponge  for  the 
days  bread.  She  accidently  tipped  the  pot  of  hot,  scalding  water  over  on  her  legs. 
I’ll  never  erase  the  sounds  of  her  agony  and  suffering. 
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Edward  Noble  Gibbons  & Nobleen 


Grandmother’s  and  Mother’s  prayers  were  again  answered  and  my  Dad 
found  a job  in  Randsburg,  California.  There  was  no  LDS  Church  here  either.  My 
quest  for  spiritual  food  sent  me  to  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  two  in  town. 
They  were  anxious  to  accept  my  membership,  but  I wouldn’t  let  them  baptize  me, 
because  I wanted  to  be  a Mormon. 

Grandmother  Gibbons  never  forgot  us,  she  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be 
widowed.  She  never  forgot  me,  to  tell  me  how  much  she  loved  and  how  much  she 
loved  the  Lord,  and  her  prayers  were  always  with  us.  When  I started  my 
freshman  year  in  high  school  it  was  arranged  for  me  to  stay  with  Grandmother 
Gibbons  in  Mesa,  Arizona.  It  was  a double  blessing,  I got  to  really  know  what 
a great,  fantastic  person  she  was,  and  to  know  her  was  to  love  her.  I was  also 
baptized,  at  last  I was  a Mormon. 

I was  thirteen  years  old,  those  restless,  unpredictable  teenage  years,  but  I 
learned  how  close  she  lived  to  the  Lord  and  how  much  she  loved  him.  I gained 
enough  love  and  spiritual  food  to  tide  me  over  two  more  years  on  the  desert.  I 
knew  I wanted  to  be  an  LDS  girl,  wife  and  mother.  How  wonderful  it  was  to 
partake  the  sacrament  and  feel  the  spirit  of  the  temple  and  Grandmother.  Their 
prayers  were  answered  again.  We  moved  to  Grass  Valley,  California  when  I wa 
in  the  middle  of  my  junior  year  in  high  school.  THERE  WAS  A WARD 
THERE!!!  My  days  of  spiritual  starvation  were  over.  I was  active,  involved  and 
when  I was  18  years  old  I was  a... 

The  rest  of  Nobleen’ s letter  is  lost,  for  now  at  least.  She  went  on  to  say 
how  her  Mother  wanted  her  to  be  sealed  to  Noel  Cade  and  her.  She  hesitated 
because  she  thought  then  my  (Nobleen’s)  own  father.  Noble  Gibbons,  would  have 
no  descendants  in  Heaven.  A temple  officiator  gave  her  reassurance  that  no 
injustice  would  be  done.  She  was  also  told  that  a man  like  Noble  would  not  be 
deprived  of  a companion  forever.  Some  of  the  family  at  our  1993  Alpine  reunion, 
felt  that  Nobleen  asked  to  be  sealed  to  the  man  who  raised  her  and  was  a father. 
The  feeling  was  that  she  had  abandoned  her  real  father.  Noble.  This  lovely  little 
letter  seems  to  clear  that  up  nicely. 

I,  Andrew  H Gibbons  Jr.,  (Andy)  have  heard  both  sides  presented  and  love 
Nobleen’s  own  explanation  of  the  difficulty  this  was  for  her.  During  our  1994 
Noble  reunion  at  Alpine,  Louisa  Harris  expressed  some  feeling  that  Nobleen  had 
abandoned  Noble.  It  would  be  nice  to  speak  with  Nobleen’s  children,  but  none 
of  the  Gibbons  at  Alpine,  AZ  know  their  whereabouts.  Mom  has  known  but  has 
lost  track. 

The  last  page  of  Nobleen’s  letter  would  give  a clearer  picture.  It  may  be 
recovered  when  Barbara  Workman  returns  from  France,  and  can  look  further  for 
it.  Eileen  Kump,  Mom  (Lola  Heaton  Gibbons)  and  Nobleen  met  on  a tour  of 
the  Holy  Land  in  1973  ask  Eileen.  Their  photo  together  is  ready  for  Nancy’s  book 
with  one  of  Nobleen  taken  earlier  holding  one  of  her  own  young  children. 
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Arline  Saline  Speaks  to  Andy 


ARLENE  SALINE 
Doctor  Andy  Gibbons,  D.  E.. 

2500  fifteenth  Avenue  Court 
Greeley,  Colorado  80631 
970  356-6527 

May  you  find  among  the  gifts 
you  keep  where  none  may  see. 

The  treasure  of  them  all- 
The  child  you  used  to  be. 

Arlene  Saline 
Dear  Arlene, 

I am  "H"  Gibbons  eldest  son,  Andy,  and  so  of  course,  Nancy  Gibbons 
grandson.  How  grand  remains  to  be  seen,  but  my  oldest  daughter,  Ann,  and  I 
were  at  the  Noble  reunion  this  last  month,  and  while  looking  for  our  progenitors’ 
graves,  were  went  to  your  home.  We  missed  you  but  found  all  the  graves. 

Arm  is  our  family  genealogist  so  we  had  a great  time  with  the  stones  and  the 
stories  we  heard  at  the  reunion  from  Aut,  Louisa,  and  Mary  Noble.  Especially, 
we  heard  about  a story  Nancy  told  you  one  day  when  she  stayed  with  you. 

It  is  our  hope  you  could  write,  or  tell  it  onto  a cassette  for  us.  We’d  gladly 
have  it  typed  and  send  you  print  copies,  and/or  tape  copies  if  you  wish.  These 
treasures  are  gone  so  quickly  and  easily  if  we  don’t  work  to  keep  them  in  our 
families. 

I have  done  books  on  my  great-grandmother.  Mom’s  side,  and  my  Mom  last 
year  for  our  own  reunion.  I am  doing  one  on  Nancy  now,  and  a volume  of  my 
own  life. 

It  would  have  been  nice  to  meet  you.  We  heard  a lot  about  Leslie  at  the 
reunion  and  saw  some  pictures.  It  was  a thrill  to  see  the  old  ranch  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  much. 

It  is  nice  to  meet  you,  even  this  way. 

Love,  andy 


"Arlene  Saline,  St  John’s  AZ,  on  Nancy^"  sent  to  Andy. 

September  1993 

Hi  Andy,  this  is  Arline.  I’ve  had  your  letter  for  quite  some  time  but  I just 
haven’t  taken  time  to  sit  down  and  make  this  tape  for  you.  I’m  not  very  good  at 
writing  so  I hope  this  is  adequate  so  that  you  can  get  the  things  you  need  off  my 
tape.  I was  really  sorry  that  I missed  you  at  the  reunion. 


^ Taken  from  a tape  "Arline  Saline,  sent  from  St  John's, 
Arizona  about  Nancy" . It  was  sent  by  Arline  to  Andy  and  by  him  to 
Ann  Widmer  who  typed  it  into  WP . Andy  got  the  disk  11-18-93. 
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Arline  Saline  Speaks  to  Andy 

I feel  that  probably  the  story  that  Aunt  Mary  was  talking  about  is  when  I 
told  her  about  when  Nancy  used  to  visit  us  at  the  ranch.  We  always  had  a big 
porch  on  the  front  of  our  house.  We  used  to  always  sleep  out  there  in  the  summer 
time.  It  seems  to  me  that  mostly  when  Aunt  Nancy  visited  us  it  was  during  the 
summer.  I’m  sure  that  other  people  have  told  you  that  she  had  asthma  very  bad 
and  when  she  came  she  would  always  ask  my  brother  Paul  and  I to  go  down  into 
the  meadow  and  gather  "hops"  for  her.  These  hops  grew  wild  along  the  stream 
bank  up  into  the  willows.  We  even  had  some  that  grew  in  front  of  our  house  that 
Mother  had  planted  and  would  grow  up  on  strings  by  the  porch.  But  anyway,  the 
hops  seemed  to  relieve  her  asthma  and  help  her  and  she  would  make  this  strong 
hot  tea  and  drink  it  and  she’d  always  give  us  some  and  we  thought  it  was 
absolutely  terrible.  But  it  seemed  to  help  her. 

Her  health  was  very  poor.  Usually  every  afternoon  she  would  lay  down  on 
the  bed.  Either  out  on  the  porch  or  one  of  the  beds  in  one  of  the  bedrooms.  And 
often  as  a little  girl  I would  lay  down  with  her.  And  she  would  tell  me  stories. 
I can  remember  especially  the  afternoon  that  she  told  me  the  story  of  "Freckles". 
She  told  me  the  whole  story  and  it  took  quite  a while.  We  must  have  laid  there 
on  that  bed  at  least  two  hours.  And  she  told  me  this  wonderful  story  of 
"Freckles".  At  that  time  I was  too  young  to  read  but  I never  did  forget  that  story. 
And  as  soon  as  I got  old  enough  that  was  one  of  the  first  books  that  I read.  And 
that  created  a love  of  reading  in  me  especially  for  Gene  Stratton  Porter  books.  I 
read  all  of  them  over  and  over  again  and  I passed  that  love  on  to  my  daughters 
because  they  were  so  wonderful.  That  came  from  Aunt  Nancy. 

I can  also  remember  when  we  would  go  to  Mesa.  She  lived  just  one  block 
north  of  my  Aunt  Matty  Fish  who  was  my  mother’s  sisters.  In  fact  several  of  my 
mother’s  sisters  lived  side  by  side.  Aunt  Nancy  Gibbons  lived  not  even  a full 
block  in  the  direction  of  the  temple.  And  we  would  always  go  down  and  visit  her. 
I can  remember  her  love  for  us  and  how  wonderful  she  always  treated  us. 

She  had,  as  I recall,  a small  house.  There  was  a living  room  and  just  a little 
partition  and  a little  room  that  was  designed  to  be  a dining  room.  Then  a small 
kitchen  right  back  of  that.  Then  when  you  went  from  the  dining  room  there  was 
little  arch  and  you  went  into  a little  hallway  and  there  was  a bedroom  at  each  end 
of  the  hallway  and  a bathroom  in  the  middle  between  the  two  bedrooms.  One  time 
I can  recall  my  mother  and  dad  went  somewhere  and  I spent  the  night  with  Aunt 
Nancy.  You  could  hear  her  breathing  all  over  that  little  house  because  it  was  such 
an  effort  for  her  to  breathe.  I also  vividly  remember  the  piles  of 

genealogy  stacked  in  that  little  dining  room.  There  were  piles  and  piles  on  the 
floor,  the  table  was  covered.  And  I can  remember  my  mother  telling  me  what  a 
wonderful  work  Aunt  Nancy  was  doing  in  genealogy. 

Anyway  these  are  just  some  of  my  memories  of  Aunt  Nancy.  Later  on,  I 
can  remember  her  as  in  invalid  up  in  Logan.  We  were  there  at  that  time  when  she 
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Arline  Saline  Speaks  to  Andy 

was  being  taken  care  of  by  her  daughter.  And  I can  remember  going  in  and  seeing 
her  and  of  course  she  didn’t  know  who  I was  but  I did. 

I also  remember  very  vividly  going  to  her  funeral.  And  what  an  absolutely 
marvelous  funeral,  I think  that  was  the  most  marvelous  funeral  that  I ever 
attended.  But,  Aunt  Nancy  Gibbons  was  truly  a wonderful  woman. 

Andy  I hope  you  can  use  this.  You  know,  if  there  is  anything  else  I can  do 
to  help  you,  let  me  know.  Maybe  the  next  time  Aunt  Mary  decides  to  have  a 
reunion  we  could  make  it  up  there.  The  ranch  really  is  a beautiful  place  and  we’d 
love  to  have  you  come  and  see  us  sometime.  We’ll  see  you.  Good  bye. 

Dear  Arlene, 

9/11/93 

Thanks  for  the  letter  on  tape.  I’m  glad  to  hear  you  again.  I’m  sure  we 
must  have  met,  after  listening  to  the  times  and  places  you  saw  Nancy.  I remember 
those  same  events. 

Was  Lorna  Fish  your  cousin?  She  and  I were  "kissing  cousins"  for  awhile 
at  USAC  in  Logan.  We  corresponded  for  some  time  afterwards.  Did  she  live  in 
Shelley,  Idaho?  Did  you  even  know  her?  She  is  a pleasant  memory. 

Gordon  Flammer  also  tells  of  Nancy  doing  the  "Freckles"  story  with  him. 
Is  it  by  Gene  Stratton  Porter  too?  I almost  wish  you  had  told  that  story  as  you  did 
for  your  kids,  and  as  a memory  of  how  Nancy  did  it  for  you.  I never  knew  her 
that  way.  Nobleen’s  memories  of  her  are  rather  like  yours. 

I am  going  to  have  your  tape  typed  off  and  edit  it  for  her  book.  If  I am 
ever  near  St  Johns  again,  and  I plan  to  be,  I will  meet  you.  I want  to  get  pictures 
of  Jayne  Frost’s  grave  in  Showlow,  and  have  some  of  the  many  we  saw  at  St 
Johns  explained  to  me.  Many  names  looked  like  we  should  know  them. 

Warm  thanks  for  the  memories,  andy 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 


BLESSINGS 

Temple  Records,  a Prophecy  and  etc. 

These  records  were  typed  by  Barbara  Nelson  Muirhead  who  is  Nanette  and 
Joseph  Nelson’s  daughter.  They  are  from  Mary  Flammer  Talmadge  who  has 
Nancy’s  "record  books".  Nancy’s  father,  E.  A.  Noble,  has  items  included  here. 

All  records  are  hand  written  in  various  penmanship  styles.  The  photo- 
copying is  hard  to  read  in  places  marked  Original  page  numbers  from  the 
handwritten  books  are  included.  The  person  receiving  the  blessing,  or  performing 
the  document  is  included  at  the  beginning  of  each  item  in  italic  font. 

I wrote  Barbara  on  January  17,  1993  as  follows: 

Dear  Barbara  M, 

I have  hesitated  to  send  you  this  stuff,  cause  if  is  so  hard  to  read,  and  I am 
not  sure  how  much  of  it  we  can  use,  but  I’d  love  to  have  the  choice.  Now  you 
have  a choice,... 

These  are  mostly  blessings  of  various  sorts,  given  to  Nancy  Noble  Gibbons, 
her  husband  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons,  and  some  of  their  children.  You  will  recognize 
"H",  my  dad  and  Nanette’s,  Zona  is  H’s  sister  and  a wonderful  aunt  to  your  mom 
and  I.  Bates  and  Noble  are  both  dead  and  I never  met  them  to  my  memory, 
Louisa  is  H’s  baby  sister  whom  he  tended.  Louisa  was  Grandma  Nancy’s  middle 
name,  her  daughter  was  Louisa  Joshie  gibbons.  She  lives  in  Mesa.  We  knew  her 
as  Louisa. 

You  decide  on  "the  prophecy".  I don’t  recognize  the  people,  but  Paradise 
is  in  Cache  Valley,  as  were  we. 

The  letters,  page  182,  on  are  legal  appeals  regarding  a property  dispute 
with/of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons,  my  grandpa  who  I never  met.  They  may  be  of 
more  interest? 

When  you  type,  insert  the  page  numbers  of  the  original  sheets  where  they 
occur  as  [-3-]  etc.  Any  missing  or  unreadable  words  put  [*]  with  your  best  guess. 
I’ll  look,  and  perhaps  ask  Mary  Talmadge,  my  cousin,  Arizona’s  (Zona)  daughter, 
who  cared  for  Grandma  Nancy  as  she  died.  She  has  the  original  documents. 

There  is  not  a hurry.  I will  be  a year  on  this  at  least.  Your  Grandma  Lola 
wants  to  have  them  read  to  her  so  if  you  see  her,  you  could  print  one  or  two  as 
you  do  them,  for  her. 

I Love  and  Admire  You,  You’re  the  best.  Uncandy, 

She  answered:  May  18,  1993 
Dear  Andy, 

I copied  it  all.  Most  of  it  wasn’t  hard  to  rad-I  worked  for  my  dad  for  many 
years  and  his  handwriting  is  just  as  bad  It  was  interesting  too;  feel  free  to  send 
me  any  more  work  you  need  done.  I put  a "*"  by  all  my  questions,  thereby 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 

leaving  you  with  all  the  big  headaches.  I assume  I am  on  your  mailing  list  for  al 
these  projects  you’re  working  on?  I certainly  want  to  be. 

Expecting  to  hear  from  you  again, 

Barbara  Muirhead 


Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Sr.,  [3-5] 

Joshua  S.  Gibbons  Blessing 

Recorded  in  Book  A,  Page  359  & 360  No.  460 

J.S.  Smith,  Recorder 

St.  George,  Utah 

Feb.  16,  1878 

A Blessing  by  John  L.  Smith,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of  Joshua  Smith 
Gibbons,  son  of  Andrew  Smith  and  Rizpah  Knight  Gibbons,  born  at  St.  George, 
Washington  Co.,  Utah,  May  9,  1862. 

Joshua,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  I place  my  hands  upon  thy 
head  and  seal  upon  thee  a patriarchal  or  Father’s  blessing. 

Thou  art  of  Ephraim,  and  the  power  of  the  Priesthood  shall  rest  upon  thee 
and  thou  shalt  be  able  to  accomplish  many  mighty  works  by  hand  of  thy  faith,  and 
like  Joshua  of  old  be  a might  man  in  as  such  [4]  defense  of  Israel. 

The  Lord  has  in  store  for  the  wives  and  children  which  in  due  time  will 
increase  to  a mighty  host  in  Zion  and  spread  upon  the  mountains  as  numerous  as 
the  stars  of  Heaven. 

Thy  labors  for  thy  kindred  and  friends  many. 

Thousands  will  rejoice  because  of  thee  and  with  thee  and  thine  there  shall 
be  no  lack. 

Honors,  immortality  and  eternal  life  with  every  blessing  thou  canst  desire 
in  righteousness  shall  be  thine. 

All  thy  former  gifts  and  blessings  seal  upon  thee. 

Listen  to  whisperings  of  the  spirit  and  follow  the  counsels  of  God’s  servants 
and  thou  shalt  surely  overcome  and  thy  enemies  shall  flee  before  thee  like  chaff 
before  the  wind. 

Seek  after  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  and  thy  reward  is  sure.  [5] 
See  that  thy  faith  fail  not. 

Be  a comfort  to  thy  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  a stay  to  the  family  in 
the  absence  of  thy  father,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed  and  thy  prayers  be  heard  and 
answered. 

Fear  not.  Remember  thy  covenants  and  keep  them  sacred  and  thou  shalt 
receive  health,  strength,  power  and  wisdom  to  thy  heart’s  content,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  thy  Redeemer,  Amen. 
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Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Sr. 

No  Date,  St.  Johns,  AZ 

A Blessing  given  by  Willard  Farr,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of  Joshua  Smith,  son 
of  Andrew  S.  and  Rizpah  Knight  Gibbons,  born  at  St.  George,  May  9,  1862. 

Brother  Joshua,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I lay  my  hands  upon  thine 
head  to  give  thee  a patriarchal  blessing,  and  inasmuch  [6]  as  thou  desirest  a 
blessing  at  my  hands  I say  unto  thee,  be  of  good  cheer  for  the  blessings  of  the 
Lord  are  for  thee  to  enjoy. 

I bless  thee  in  thy  body  and  in  thy  mind  that  thou  mayest  have  strength  for 
the  labors  devolving  upon  thee. 

That  thine  eyes  may  be  strengthened  as  thou  growest  older  that  thou  mayest 
be  enabled  to  see  to  study  and  to  read  the  things  that  the  Lord  has  for  thee  to  do. 

Inasmuch  as  thou  art  faithful  in  the  callings  whereunto  thou  hast  been  called 
and  live  the  laws  of  life  and  health,  thou  shalt  be  strengthened  in  thy  weak  parts, 
that  thy  days  may  be  lengthened  out  upon  the  earth,  that  thou  mayest  be  in  very 
deed  prepared  for  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  thee  as  the  head  of  thy  family 
and  to  the  calling  [7]  whereunto  thou  hast  been  called  and  may  be  called  in  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

Thou  art  of  the  lineage  of  Ephraim. 

Thou  hast  a right  to  the  fullness  of  the  priesthood  of  the  son  of  God. 

Seek  the  Lord  diligently  and  He  will  ever  be  near  unto  thee  by  His  holy 
angels  to  help  thee  and  bless  thee  in  thy  outgoings  and  in-comings. 

Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  some  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  the 
Lord  will  help  thee  in  others  that  thou  mayest  go  onward  and  upward  in  all  things 
that  are  good. 

I seal  the  blessings  upon  thee  with  all  thy  former  blessings  pronounced  upon 
thee  by  the  servants  of  God,  even  so.  Amen. 

Recorded  in  Book  A page  24  by  Jn.  E.  B.  Farr,  St.  Johns,  Arizona 

Nancy  Louisa  Noble 
Oct.  5,  2889,  St.  Johns,  AZ 

[8]  St.  Johns,  Apache  Co.,  Arizona,  Oct.  5,  1889 

A blessing  given  by  James  Richey,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of  Nancy  L. 
Noble,  daughter  of  Edward  A.  And  Ann  Jane  Noble,  born  Oct.  18th,  1872  at 
Kanab,  Kane  Co.,  Utah. 

Sister  Nancy,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  and  by  virtue  and  authority  of  the 
Holy  Priesthood,  I lay  my  hands  upon  your  head  and  bless  you  with  a father’s 
blessing,  which  is  a principle  of  promise  which  God  has  ordained  and  set  in  his 
church  here  upon  the  earth  for  the  benefit  of  the  promised  seed. 
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Thou  art  a daughter  of  Abraham  through  the  loins  of  Joseph  that  was  sold 
into  Egypt  by  his  brethren,  and  God  will  bless  thee  and  comfort  thy  heart  by  the 
power  of  His  Holy  Spirit  while  you  shall  dwell  upon  the  earth. 

[9]  Thou  art  entitled  through  thy  lineage  to  all  the  blessings  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  and  will  receive  these  blessings  in  connection  with  him  that  thou 
wilt  choose  to  be  thy  partner  and  companion,  for  the  man  is  not  without  the 
woman  in  the  Lord  neither  the  woman  without  the  man;  and  it  is  necessary  that 
they  become  one  that  the  purposes  of  God  may  be  fulfilled  in  the  creation  of  man. 

Thou  shalt  have  a numerous  posterity  on  the  earth  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
thy  creation  and  rejoice  in  the  Holy  one  of  Israel  in  connection  with  thy  friends 
and  companion,  and  have  an  inheritance  upon  the  earth  which  shall  be  everlasting, 
and  thy  mission  shall  be  to  help  in  the  redemption  of  the  children  of  men  while 
[10]  the  world  stands. 

Remember,  dear  sister,  that  God  has  laid  great  responsibility  upon  those  that 
hold  the  Holy  Priesthood  in  this  thy  day,  and  I seal  thee  up  unto  eternal  life  in  the 
mansions  of  thy  father,  which  blessings  you  will  receive  in  the  Lord’s  own  due 
time,  even  so.  Amen. 

Recorded  in  Book  A page  74,  [11] 

*** 

A Blessing  given  by  Willard  Farr,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of  Nancy  Louisa 
Gibbons,  daughter  of  Edward  Alva  and  Anna  (sic)  Jane  Peel  Noble,  born  Oct.  18, 
1872  at  Kanab,  Utah. 

Sister  Nancy  Louisa,  in  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  and  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I place  my  hands  upon  thine  head  and  bless  thee  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  earth,  that  thou  mayest  have  health,  strength  and  wisdom  in 
connection  with  thine  husband  to  rear  thy  children  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord. 

For  thou  art  a chosen  vessel  in  helping  to  roll  on  the  purposes  of  the  Lord 
here  upon  the  earth. 

Thou  art  of  Ephraim  and  hast  a right  to  the  blessings  of  Sarah  of  old.  [12] 

Be  diligent  in  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  strength  will  be  given  unto  thee 
according  to  thy  day. 

I bless  thee  that  thou  mayest  have  power  even  to  the  keeping  away  the 
power  of  Satan,  in  connection  with  thine  husband,  from  thine  household  that  thou 
mayest  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  in  all  thy  labors  and  duties. 

Be  obedient  unto  thy  husband  and  unto  the  Priesthood  that  is  over  thee  in 
righteousness,  and  no  good  thing  shall  be  withheld  from  thee. 

Thou  shalt  go  onward  and  upward  in  the  things  of  the  Lord,  that  thou 
mayest  inherit  eternal  life  in  the  mansions  of  our  Father,  which  I seal  upon  thee, 
even  so.  Amen. 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 

Recorded  in  Book  A page  25  by  Jn.  E.B.  Farr,  Nov. 4,  1900,  St.  Johns, 
Arizona. 


Nancy  Louisa  Noble 
St.  Johns,  June  11,  1895 

[13]  A Blessing  given  by  James  N.  Skousen,  Patriarch,  on  the  head  of 
Nancy  Louisa,  daughter  of  Edward  Alva  and  Ann  Jane  Noble,  born  Oct.  18,  1872, 
Kanab,  Utah. 

Sister  Nancy,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  I place  my  hands  upon  your 
head  and  give  to  you  a Patriarchal  Blessing. 

Thou  art  a descendant  of  the  Royal  House  of  Israel.  From  such  come  all 
the  blessings  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  according  to  your  sex. 

All  the  blessings  of  heaven  and  earth  are  within  your  reach. 

God  is  well  pleased  with  you  because  of  the  integrity  of  your  heart.  You 
shall  be  clothed  in  white  and  walk  in  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Dear  Sister  Nancy,  remember  [14]  your  covenant. 

I bless  you  with  the  spirit  of  a good  counselor. 

Thou  shalt  be  a morning  star  in  the  crown  of  your  husband  with  whom  you 
shall  reign  as  queen  in  the  eternal  world,  even  in  the  Celestial  Glory  on  this  earth. 

Thou  shalt  behold  the  face  of  the  Redeemer,  and  come  forth  in  the  morning 
of  the  first  resurrection. 

I bless  you  with  health  and  all  the  comforts  of  mother  earth. 

These  blessings  I seal  upon  you  with  all  your  former  blessings,  which  shall 
rest  upon  you  if  you  live  for  them,  by  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  Amen. 


Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Sr. 

St.  Johns,  May  23,  1898 

[15]  A Patriarchal  Blessing  on  the  head  of  Joshua  S.  Gibbons,  son  of 
Andrew  S.  and  Rizpah  Knight  Gibbons,  born  May  9,  1862  at  St.  George  Ward, 
Utah.  James  N.  Skousen,  Patriarch 

Brother  Joshua,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  I place  my  hands 
upon  your  head  and  give  to  you  a Patriarchal  and  father’s  blessing. 

You  are  a descendant  of  the  Royal  House  of  Israel  through  the  loins  of 
Ephraim. 

You  are  a legal  heir  to  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant. 

Even  the  blessing  of  the  Patriarch  shall  rest  upon  you. 

By  your  faithfulness  you  shall  receive  the  fullness  of  the  Priesthood  in  the 
own  due  time  of  the  Lord. 
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[16]  You  shall  stand  in  the  latter  day  clothed  with  the  Holy  Priesthood  as 
priest  and  king  to  the  most  high  God  and  reign  over  your  family  which  shall  be 
great. 

Dear  Brother  Joshua,  be  obedient  and  humble  and  visions  and  dreams  shall 
be  opened  for  you. 

You  shall  be  warned  from  evil  and  from  the  cunning  craft  of  the  enemy. 

You  shall  bless  mother  earth  and  mother  earth  shall  bless  you. 

I seal  you  up  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection  and 
receive  glory  and  honor  that  you  have  prepared  yourself  for. 

This  I seal  upon  you  and  all  your  former  blessings  by  the  authority  of  the 
Holy  Priesthood,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Recorded  in  Book  A,  page  156.  No.  154 

Andrew  H.  Gibbons  Sr. 

[17]  A Blessing 

A Blessing  given  by  Willard  Farr,  Patriarch,  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona,  February 
4,  1912,  upon  the  head  of  Andrew  H.  Gibbons,  son  of  Joshua  S.  Gibbons  and 
Nancy  L.  Noble,  born  at  St.  Johns,  February  17,  1898. 

Andrew  H.  Gibbons,  in  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Priesthood  and  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I lay  my  hands  upon  thy  head  to  give  thee  a patriarchal  blessing. 

Thy  days  shall  be  lengthened  out  upon  the  earth  and  it  is  thy  privilege  to  live 
as  long  as  will  be  for  thy  good  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  work  that 
is  in  stow  for  thee. 

Inasmuch  and  thou  hast  been  obedient  to  thy  parents  and  to  the  Holy 
Priesthood,  blessings  shall  be  added  unto  thee,  for  the  Lord  is  pleased  with  the 
obedient  and  dutiful  of  his  children.  [18]  Therefore,  thrust  in  with  thy  might  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord  and  prepare  thyself  for  the  events  that  await  thee.  Thou  art  of 
the  lineage  of  Ephraim  and  heir  to  all  the  blessings  of  all  the  holy  and  good  men 
who  have  lived  upon  the  earth.  Inasmuch  as  thou  wilt  seek  the  Lord  and  be 
guided  in  all  thy  labors  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  go  forth  in  power  and 
in  strength  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  Lord,  even  to  the 
confounding  of  those  who  shall  oppose  thee. 

Thou  art  to  labor  in  the  ministry  at  home  and  it  may  also  be  thy  privilege 
to  visit  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  foreign  lands.  Thou  shalt  be  blessed  with 
a numerous  posterity  with  houses  and  lands  inasmuch  as  thou  wilt  live  for  them. 
Therefore  seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  and  all  other 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you  even  so  Amen. 

Recorded  in  Book  A. 


Edward  Noble  Gibbons 

[19]  A Blessing 
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A Blessing  given  at  St.  Johns  Arizona,  February  4,  1912,  upon  the  head  of 
Edward  Noble  Gibbons,  son  of  Joshua  S.  Gibbons  and  Nancy  L.  Noble,  born 
September  6,  1896,  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona. 

Edward  Noble  Gibbons,  in  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Melchizedek 
Priesthood,  I place  my  hands  upon  thy  head  to  give  thee  a patriarchal  blessing. 
Thou  art  of  the  lineage  of  Ephraim  and  the  blessings  pertaining  to  the  righteous  are 
for  thee  to  enjoy  inasmuch  as  thou  wilt  strive  for  them. 

Thy  days  shall  be  lengthened  out  upon  the  earth  and  thou  shalt  be  an 
ambassador  of  the  Lord  to  carry  the  gospel  to  the  children  of  men. 

Thou  shalt  grow  in  wisdom,  in  strength,  and  in  power  with  the  Lord,  that 
thou  mayest  have  [20]  judgment  and  light  to  guide  thee  in  all  thy  labors  and  duties. 
Be  ye  faithful  therefore  in  all  thy  duties  and  callings  in  the  Holy  Priesthood,  that 
thou  mayest  go  forth  and  accomplish  the  great  work  the  Lord  has  in  store  for  thee. 

Thou  shalt  have  power  to  command  the  elements  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Almighty  inasmuch  as  thou  wilt  live  for  these  blessings.  Seek  ye 
therefore  knowledge  and  intelligence  from  good  books  and  from  Him  who  dwells 
on  high  that  thou  mayest  be  qualified  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  that  thou 
mayest  accomplish  all  that  thou  hast  been  placed  here  upon  the  earth  to  perform. 

I seal  upon  thee  the  blessings  of  life  and  health  and  power  to  come  forth  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection  with  a posterity  that  will  bless  thee.  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Book  A. 

Andrew  H.  Gibbons  Sr. 

St.  Johns,  Arizona,  April  10,  1921. 

[21]  A patriarchal  blessing  given  by  John  W.  Brown  upon  the  head  of 
Andrew  H.  Gibbons,  son  of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  and  Nancy  Louisa  (Noble) 
Gibbons.  Born  February  17,  1898  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona. 

Brother  Gibbons,  in  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  even  that  of  a patriarch, 
I place  my  hands  upon  thy  head  and  give  unto  thee  a father’s  blessing,  for  thou  art 
an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  hence  thou  art  entitled  to  the  blessings  and  the 
promises  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant.  Study  diligently,  pray  earnestly, 
both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  the  Lord  will  give  thee  power  to  overcome  thy 
weaknesses,  to  resist  temptations,  and  adhere  to  the  principles  of  righteousness. 
Thou  shalt  have  strength  both  [22]  of  body  and  of  mind.  Judgment  and  wisdom 
to  enable  thee  to  act  wisely  in  all  matters  requiring  thy  attention.  Thou  shalt  have 
power  if  thou  art  faithful  in  all  thy  duties  and  labors  in  the  holy  priesthood  and  if 
thou  wilt  keep  the  commandments,  thy  nervous  system  shall  become  strengthened 
through  the  of  the  (sic)  spirit  of  the  Lord.  (That’s  how  it  actually  reads).  And  thy 
mind  will  become  brighter  and  more  active  and  thy  body  strengthened  for  the 
duties  of  life.  For  thou  shalt  have  many  duties  and  labors  in  the  holy  priesthood 
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to  perform  and  the  Lord  will  open  the  way  before  thee  and  will  magnify  thee  in 
these  labors. 

Thy  children  will  be  a great  support  to  thee  in  thy  life’s  works  and  will 
follow  in  thy  footsteps  if  thou  art  faithful. 

Be  diligent,  sober  and  industrious  and  thou  shalt  have  the 
[23]  bounteous  blessings  of  life. 

I seal  thee  up  with  the  power  to  resist  the  tempter  to  come  forth  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  resurrection  and  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  celestial  glory 
of  our  God  through  thy  faithfulness,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen.  End. 

Arizona  Gibbons 

[24]  St.  Johns,  Arizona,  August  6,  1922 

A Patriarchal  blessing  given  by  John  W.  Brown,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head 
of  Arizona  Gibbons,  daughter  of  Joshua  S.  Gibbons  and  Nancy  L.  (Noble) 
Gibbons,  born  February  18,  1905  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona. 

Dear  Sister  Gibbons.  At  thy  request  I place  my  hands  upon  thy  head  and 
give  unto  thee,  by  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  a Father’s  blessing. 

Thou  art  of  Ephraim.  Thou  wast  born  an  heiress  to  all  the  blessings  and 
gifts  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  promised  to  thy  parents  in  their 
marriage  covenant.  The  Lord  has  had  a watch  care  over  thee  from  thy  infancy. 
He  will  continue  this  watch  care  during  thy  lifetime  if  thou  wilt  hearken  to  the  still 
small  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  If  thou  wilt  be  faithful  and  true  in  all  thy  duties 
and  labors  as  a wife,  a mother,  -25-  and  a handmaiden  of  the  Lord. 

For  many  great  responsibilities  will  come  to  thee  in  thy  lifetime,  therefore 
prepare  for  this  great  labor  by  prayer,  by  study,  and  by  thy  diligence  in  keeping 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 

Avoid  evil  companions,  use  good  language,  set  a worthy  example  in  thy 
everyday  walk  and  conversation,  and  thy  children  will  grow  up  to  honor  thee  and 
will  walk  in  thy  worthy  footsteps.  Thy  children  will  never  cry  for  bread,  and  thou 
will  always  have  food  to  give  to  the  worthy  poor.  "Judge  not  that  thou  be  not 
judged. " Be  merciful  and  thou  shalt  have  mercy  extended  unto  thee  by  thy  Father 
in  heaven.  Every  good  gift  and  blessing,  which  it  is  thy  right  to  enjoy,  and  which 
will  be  for  thy  good  and  benefit,  will  -26-  be  thine  to  receive  through  thy 
faithfulness. 

I seal  thee  against  the  power  of  Satan  to  lead  thee  astray,  to  destroy  thy 
usefulness  or  to  destroy  thy  happiness.  I seal  thee  up  to  come  forth  in  the  morning 
of  the  first  resurrection  to  enjoy  with  thy  posterity  a glorious  resurrection  and  to 
be  exalted  in  the  celestial  Kingdom  of  God. 

I seal  these  blessings  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen.  End. 
Approved  by  J.  W.  Brown 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 


Arizona  Gibbons 

[27]  A Blessing  by  David  K.  Udall,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of  Arizona 
Gibbons,  daughter  of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  and  Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons. 
Born  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona,  February  18,  1905. 

Dear  Sister  Arizona  Gibbons,  in  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Melchizedek 
Priesthood,  I confer  upon  you  a patriarchal  blessing. 

Your  life  thus  far  is  approved  of  the  Lord  and  he  is  well  pleased  with  you. 
You  are  of  the  lineage  of  Joseph  through  the  loins  of  Ephraim,  and  are  entitled  to 
all  the  blessings  of  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant  pertaining  to  your  sex.  You 
will  live  to  have  as  husband  a man  of  God.  You  will  be  greatly  blessed  in  your 
union.  A numerous  posterity  will  be  given  you,  who  will  become  servants  and 
handmaidens  of  the  Lord.  Your  [29]  mind  will  be  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
insomuch  that  you  will  know  and  understand  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Lord 
concerning  you  and  your  labors.  You  will  go  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  receive 
your  blessings  and  do  a great  work  for  your  kindred  dead.  You  will  become  a 
teacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  home  and  abroad.  Your  associates,  the 
handmaidens  of  the  Lord,  will  have  great  respect  and  love  for  you  in  the 
organizations  of  your  sex  in  the  church  and  the  Youth  of  Israel  will  be  made  to 
rejoice  and  will  be  strengthened  through  your  ministry  among  them.  The  Lord 
loves  you  for  your  integrity  to  your  parents  and  progenitors. 

Now  dear  Sister,  all  these  blessings  and  all  the  blessings  you  desire  in 
righteousness  you  will  receive  through  your  faith  in  the  -30-  Lord  and  your 
obedience  to  parental  instructions  and  though  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Priesthood. 
I seal  you  up  against  the  power  of  the  destroyer  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  resurrection  to  be  a queen  and  priestess  to  God  the  Eternal  Eather, 
endowed  with  the  blessings  of  eternal  life,  and  this  I do  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 

Approved  by  David  Udall. 

Edward  Noble  Gibbons 

[32,  33]  Temp]e  Record  Edward  Noble  Gibbons.  Born  September  6, 
1896,  Baptized  August  28,  1904.  Neils  Sandberg.  Work  done  in  St.  George 
Temple.  (Wouldn’t  this  mean  he  was  baptized  shortly  BEFORE  his  8th  birthday? 
Barbara  Nelson  Muirhead) 


Nansen  Bates  Gibbons 

[34]  Patriarchal  Blessing  given  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona,  Jan  (sic,  or  June?)  30, 
1921,  by  Willard  Farr,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of  Bates  Gibbons,  son  of  Joshua 
S.  Gibbons  and  Nancy  L.  Noble.  Born  October  5,  1901,  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona. 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 

Brother  Bates  Gibbons,  in  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  I place  my  hands  upon  thy  head  to  give  thee  a 
Patriarchal  Blessing. 

Thou  art  of  the  lineage  of  Ephraim  and  heir  to  the  blessings  of  Abraham  of 

old. 

Thy  days  shall  be  lengthened  out  upon  the  earth  that  thou  mayest  be  enabled 
to  fill  the  measure  of  thy  creation. 

The  work  of  the  Lord  here  [35]  in  the  earth  is  progressing,  and  thou  art 
called  upon  to  be  a worker  of  righteousness  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Therefore  be  obedient  to  the  calls  of  the  Priesthood.  Seek  for  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord,  for  wisdom  and  inspiration.  Keep  thyself  clean  and  unspotted  from  the  sins 
of  the  world,  and  the  Lord  will  bless  and  preserve  thee,  in  thy  travels  and  labors, 
that  thou  wilt  be  able  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  here  in  the  earth. 
Thou  mayest  be  called  as  an  ambassador  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  through 
thy  diligence  and  faithfulness  the  Lord  will  reveal  unto  thee  his  mind  and  will 
concerning  that  which  thou  art  called  upon  to  do.  [36] 

Thou  mayest  have  power  over  evil  spirits  that  they  will  be  subject  to  thy 
commands  in  righteousness.  There  is  a great  work  for  thee  to  do  at  home  in 
looking  after  thy  mother  and  family,  in  being  a help  and  a stay  to  them,  and  in 
doing  good  to  thy  fellows,  thy  associates.  For  thou  hast  power  to  do  good  if  thou 
wilt  put  forth  efforts  in  the  right  direction. 

Thou  shalt  be  blessed  with  posterity  and  with  the  good  things  of  the  earth 
and  thou  wilt  be  made  mighty  and  strong  in  the  midst  of  Israel. 

I seal  these  blessings,  with  all  others  that  will  be  for  thy  good,  upon  thee 
[37]  through  thy  prayerfulness,  thy  diligence.  Even  so.  Amen. 

Joshie  Louisa  Gibbons 
Mesa,  Arizona,  March  2,  1929 

A blessing  given  by  John  F.  Nash  upon  the  head  of  Joshie  Louisa  Gibbons, 
daughter  of  Joshua  S.  Gibbons  and  Nancy  L.  Noble  Gibbons,  born  July  29,  1917 
at  St.  Johns,  Arizona. 

Sister  Gibbons,  I lay  my  hands  upon  your  head  and  bless  you  as  a patriarch 
in  Israel. 

You  have  been  favored  of  the  Lord  in  being  permitted  to  come  to  the  earth 
in  such  a favored  [38]  time,  when  great  events  are  transpiring  that  foretell  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  You  will  be  permitted  to  witness  many  of  the 
prophecies  of  His  coming  fulfilled. 

Seek  the  Lord  in  humility  in  your  secret  chambers  for  strength  to  withstand 
the  calamities  that  are  coming  upon  the  earth. 


Ill 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 

If  you  are  faithful  in  keeping  His  commandments  He  will  reveal  to  you 
beforehand  the  coming  of  these  destructions,  and  prepare  you  for  them  that  you 
may  escape  them. 

Qualify  yourself  by  study,  both  of  the  [39]  principles  of  the  gospel  and  the 
sciences  of  the  world  so  that  you  may  be  able  to  teach  those  who  come  under  your 
care  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Your  life  will  be  pleasant  upon  the  earth  because  of  your  activity  in  the 
service  of  the  Master.  Your  mission  is  among  the  youth,  not  so  much  in  foreign 
lands  as  at  home,  for  all  of  your  days  you  will  be  associated  with  children  and  will 
take  joy  in  directing  their  footsteps. 

You  are  of  the  house  of  Israel  through  the  loins  of  Ephraim. 

Peace,  happiness  and  [40]  content  will  be  throughout  your  days  if  you  are 
steadfast  in  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

I seal  you  up  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection  honored 
and  blessed  by  the  Lord  and  by  your  loving  posterity.  I seal  these  blessings  upon 
you  through  your  faithfulness  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons 
Mesa,  Arizona,  November  1932 

[41]  A Patriarchal  Blessing  given  by  Talma  E.  Pomeroy  on  the  head  of 
Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons,  daughter  of  Edward  Alva  Noble  and  Jane  Peel, 
born  at  Kanab,  Utah,  October  18,  1872. 

Sister  Gibbons,  by  the  authority  of  the  Patriarchal  priesthood  I lay  my  hands 
upon  your  head  and  give  you  a blessing  and  pray  our  Eternal  Father  to  inspire  me 
with  the  spirit  of  this  calling  that  you  may  be  built  up,  blessed  and  strengthened 
for  the  work  of  the  Lord  that  is  before  you. 

The  Lord  is  pleased  with  your  efforts  to  serve  him,  to  know  and  do  his  will, 
and  because  of  your  faithfulness  in  your  first  estate  and  a [42]  continuation  of  your 
endeavors  to  serve  him  in  righteousness,  you  shall  be  blessed  with  life,  health  and 
strength  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  to  go  forth  and  fulfill  the  full 
purpose  and  measure  of  your  creation,  and  as  a daughter  of  Ephraim,  assist  in  the 
great  work  of  restoration  that  they  are  called  upon  and  blessed  to  perform,  even 
in  assisting  in  gathering  together  the  elect  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  And  your 
great  blessing  shall  be  in  assisting  in  bringing  salvation  to  the  souls  of  the  children 
of  men,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.  Your  ancestors  are  looking  forward  with 
great  eagerness  for  the  work  that  you  can  do  for  them  and  you  shall  take  great  joy 
and  consolation  and  shall  be  successful  in  obtaining  the  genealogies  and  in  doing 
the  vicarious  work  for  them  [43]  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  The  Lord  will  bless 
you  with  the  spirit  of  the  work  insomuch  that  your  joy  shall  be  doubled  and  great 
joy  and  rejoicing  will  be  your  portion,  and  you  shall  meet  them  in  the  morning  of 
the  first  resurrection  in  union  and  in  love  with  your  family,  and  the  great  number 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 

of  your  ancestors  who  shall  rejoice  with  you  and  call  you  blessed  for  the  work  that 
you  have  done  for  them. 

I seal  upon  you  these  blessings  with  all  former  blessings  pronounced  upon 
your  head  and  seal  you  up  against  the  power  of  the  destroyer  to  come  forth  in  the 
morning  of  the  first  resurrection,  crowned  with  glory,  immortality  and  eternal  life 
in  the  Celestial  Kingdom  of  our  [44]  Father,  all  blessings  conditioned  upon  your 
faithfulness,  which  I do  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Amen. 

Nancy  Louisa  Gibbons 
Mesa,  Arizona,  March  13,  1934 

[45]  A blessing  given  by  John  F.  Nash  upon  the  head  of  Nancy  L.  Gibbons, 
daughter  of  Edward  A.  Noble  and  Ann  Jane  Peel,  born  18  October  1872  at  Kanab, 
Utah. 

Sister  Gibbons,  as  a Patriarch  I lay  my  hands  upon  your  head  and  bless  you 
and  reconfirm  upon  you  your  former  blessings  that  have  been  promised  unto  you 
through  the  Holy  Priesthood. 

The  Lord  loves  you  for  your  faithfulness  and  devotion  to  his  work. 

He  has  sanctified  your  trials  and  your  troubles,  your  hardships  and 
heartaches  for  your  exaltation  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

I say  unto  you  that  a mansion  has  been  pre  [46]  pared  for  you  in  the 
Celestial  Kingdom  which  is  beautiful  beyond  all  comprehension:  Therefore  rejoice 
and  stand  true  and  faithful  until  the  final  call  comes  for  you  to  pass  to  the  other 
side. 

The  labors  that  you  have  performed  in  his  service  are  inscribed  in  the 
archives  of  heaven  and  will  be  brought  forth  in  the  day  of  judgment  to  your  honor 
and  credit. 

You  have  been  a mother  to  many  besides  your  own  children,  for  hundreds 
have  come  to  you  for  counsel  and  to  receive  a pleasant  word  in  their  trials  and 
troubles. 

The  memory  of  your  name  is  held  in  sacredness  to  hundreds  of  children, 
who  have  now  grown  to  manhood  and  [47]  are  teaching  the  self  same  precepts 
you  taught  them  to  their  children:  This  shall  be  a joy  and  satisfaction  to  you. 

Your  faithful  service  in  the  House  of  the  Lord  is  known  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  and  he  will  bless  you  in  every  part  of  your  body  with  health  and  strength 
to  carry  out  the  labors  entrusted  to  you. 

As  you  place  before  Him  your  troubles  and  desires  He  will  hearken  unto  you 
and  it  shall  be  marvelous  how  the  way  shall  be  opened  up  before  you:  therefore 
continue  in  the  good  work,  visit  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  cheer  up  the 
disconsolable,  the  downhearted,  and  these  blessings  shall  come  back  to  you  again. 

The  Lord  shall  bless  your  children  to  be  true  and  faithful  and  they  will  do 
honor  to  your  name.  I seal  you  up  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  first 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 

resurrection  to  stand  among  the  worthy  Saints  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  be  a 
queen  and  priestess  over  your  posterity  forever.  These  blessings  I seal  upon  you 
through  your  faithfulness,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Joshie  Louisa  Gibbons 
2 February  1935. 

[49]  A blessing  given  by  John  F.  Nash,  a Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of  Joshie 
Louisa  Gibbons,  daughter  of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  and  Nancy  Louisa  Noble,  born 
July  29,  1917  at  St.  Johns,  Arizona. 

Sister  Gibbons,  as  a patriarch  I lay  my  hands  upon  your  head  and  reconfirm 
upon  you  your  former  blessings  that  shall  be  fulfilled  in  the  due  time  of  the  Lord 
to  your  honor  and  satisfaction,  for  the  Lord  has  a hand  over  you,  and  if  you  put 
implicit  trust  in  Him  and  seek  Him  in  humility  and  secret.  He  will  reveal  to  you 
all  that  you  should  know  concerning  His  purposes  for  you  upon  the  earth,  for  He 
loves  you  for  your  integrity  and  your  desire  to  serve  Him. 

If  you  keep  His  commandments  day  by  day.  He  will  pour  out  His  spirit  upon 
you  and  you  shall  have  power  to  accomplish  the  desires  of  your  (sic  heart?) 
inasmuch  as  they  are  in  righteousness. 

His  spirit  shall  shield  and  protect  you  from  all  evil,  and  as  you  grow  in 
grace  and  understanding,  the  great  plan  of  eternal  life  shall  unfold  before  you,  and 
you  shall  be  able  to  comprehend  things  as  they  are.  Be  not  disheartened  or 
downcast  for  the  Lord  shall  open  up  the  way  before  you,  and  you  shall  be  able  to 
comprehend  His  purposes  and  be  able  to  discharge  the  responsibilities  that  shall 
be  placed  upon  you  in  a way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  yourself  and  pleasing  unto 
the  Lord. 

The  days  are  coming  when  the  hearts  of  men  shall  be  tried,  then  shall  the 
gift  of  faith  [51]  that  is  upon  you  stand  you  in  good  stead  for  you  shall  be  able  to 
see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

Many  changes  shall  take  place  in  the  earth  and  you  shall  take  a great  part 
in  the  changes  of  government  and  in  the  social  conditions  that  will  prepare  the 
earth  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  for  it  is  not  far  hence. 

Through  your  faithfulness  you  shall  be  able  to  read  the  signs  of  His  coming, 
and  through  your  teachings  prepare  multitudes  of  others  to  be  ready  for  His 
coming. 

Therefore  rejoice  in  the  Lord  and  be  content  to  do  your  share  in  the  up- 
building of  the  children  of  men,  for  after  all  that  is  the  great  purpose  of  man  upon 
the  earth.  [52] 

I seal  upon  you  health  and  strength  all  your  days,  that  when  destructions 
come  you  shall  be  preserved  and  protected. 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 

The  Lord  will  bring  you  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection  to  be 
a Savior  upon  Mount  Zion,  to  be  a leader  and  director  and  a queen  over  your 
posterity  forever. 

These  blessings  I seal  upon  you  through  your  faithfulness,  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ,  Amen.  John  F.  Nash 

Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Jr. 

St.  Johns  Aug  15,  1918 

[55]  A blessing  given  by  Hyrum  G.  Smith,  Patriarch,  upon  the  head  of 
Joshua  Smith  Gibbons,  Jr. 

Brother  J.  Smith  Gibbons,  according  to  the  desire  of  thy  heart  I place  my 
hands  upon  thy  head  and  give  unto  you  a blessing  which  I pray  the  Lord  may 
direct. 

Thou  art  of  the  lineage  of  Ephraim  and  thy  life  is  precious  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord.  And  if  thou  wilt  honor  thy  birthright  and  the  holy  priesthood  which  has 
been  given  to  thee,  thou  shalt  enjoy  the  spirit  of  discernment  and  be  preserved  in 
health  and  virtue,  and  go  to  thy  journey’s  end  in  the  discharge  of  duty  attended  by 
the  preserving  and  providing  care  [56]  of  the  Lord. 

And  if  thou  wilt  go  forth  in  humility,  keeping  thy  trust  in  the  Lord,  thy 
labors  both  spiritually  and  temporally  will  be  a comfort  and  joy  and  will  be 
crowned  with  success. 

It  will  be  thy  privilege  to  develop  and  exercise  thy  gifts  and  talents  for  the 
good  and  blessing  for  kindred,  friends  and  strangers,  and  thy  influence  and  power 
shalt  be  felt  for  good  in  the  labors  of  thy  ministry  wherever  thy  lot  may  be  cast. 

Therefore  I say  unto  you,  go  forth  in  humility  and  forget  not  the  Lord,  and 
all  will  be  well  with  you,  and  thy  name  shall  live  in  honorable  remembrance 
through  a worthy  posterity,  and  thy  testimonies  be  blessed  and  sanctified  unto  the 
cause  of  righteousness.  [57] 

Thy  life  shall  be  preserved  from  the  power  of  the  destroyer,  from  calamity 
and  from  misfortune,  and  thy  mission  finished  in  honor  upon  the  earth. 

I seal  these  blessings  upon  thy  head,  through  thy  faithfulness,  and  I seal  thee 
up  to  come  forth  in  the  morning  of  the  first  resurrection  with  thy  kindred  and 
many  friends,  by  virtue  of  the  holy  priesthood  and  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
Amen. 


Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons 

[58]  A Special  Blessing  given  by  W.  D.  Rincher  Dec.  8,  1942,  upon  the 
head  of  Nancy  L.  Gibbons,  daughter  of  Edward  A.  Noble  and  Ann  Jane  Peel,  born 
Octo.  18,  1872  at  Kanab,  Utah. 

Dear  Sister  Gibbons,  in  the  Patriarchal  right  and  by  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
I seal  upon  you  a special  or  father’s  blessing,  which  I pray  will  give  you  a 
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Blessings,  Nancy’s  Family 

measure  of  comfort  through  the  remainder  of  your  earth  life.  Your  father  and 
your  Heavenly  Father  are  both  pleased  with  you  for  your  course  in  life,  for  your 
heart  is  pure  before  the  Lord  and  your  sins  are  remitted  unto  you,  and  your  name 
is  written  in  the  Lamb’s  Book  of  Life.  And  your  father  and  your  Heavenly  Father 
and  your  husband  rejoice  that  you  are  receiving  this  blessing. 

I place  the  seal  of  [59]  the  holy  priesthood  upon  you  that  you  may  have 
better  health  and  strength,  and  under  this  holy  power  the  span  of  life  will  be 
lengthened  out,  and  if  you  will  act  wisely  your  heart  will  gain  in  strength  and 
power  and  you  will  yet  be  (sic,  blessed?)  with  some  years  of  service  for  the  Lord 
and  you  will  have  joy  in  this  service. 

Your  prayers  will  be  heard  and  answered  for  your  faith  will  increase,  and 
you  will  have  success  in  beholding  the  footsteps  of  your  children  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path,  for  you  will  see  them  given  more  to  the  church  work.  You  will 
have  wisdom  and  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  discernment.  You  will  increase  in 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  and  while  in  the  temple  while  doing  vicarious  work 
for  your  departed  kindred  you  will  have  miraculous  [60]  manifestations,  for  you 
will  have  communication  with  those  who  have  passed  beyond  the  veil. 

Your  last  days  henceforth  will  be  your  best  days,  for  you  will  get  nearer  to 
your  Heavenly  Father,  and  no  woman  in  the  church  will  surpass  you  in  faith  and 
spiritual  development,  and  you  will  finally  go  to  your  rest  in  peace  and  exaltation, 
and  will  pass  into  the  Celestial  paradise  to  await  a glorious  resurrection.  Angels 
will  minister  unto  you  among  other  manifestations,  and  you  will  have  comfort  after 
comfort  given  you  from  the  unseen  world,  for  the  veil  between  you  and  your 
Heavenly  Father  will  be  very  thin  and  you  will  absorb  knowledge  through  this 
attenuated  veil. 

Under  prophecy  I give  you  these  promises  and  impress  this  holy  [61]  seal 
of  the  Priesthood  upon  you,  and  I do  it  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 

Deaths  of  the  Children 
[70  and  71] 

Nancy  Gibbons  died  Oct.  5,  1901  - (Nansen  Bates  twin) 

Jose  Gibbons  died  Nov.  12,  1910  - (The  triplets) 

Joseph  Gibbons  died  Nov.  12,  1910 
Josephine  Gibbons  died  Dec  6,  1910 
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A PROPHECY 

[-1 10-]  A pre-phase:  The  following  is  a copy  from  the  journal  of  Elder  John 
J.  Roberts  of  Paradise,  Utah.  Elder  Roberts  makes  this  explanation  as  a preface: 
A Prophecy  by  the  Prophet  Joseph  Related  to  Edwin  Rustin  and  Theodore  Turley. 
This  prophecy  has  never  been  given  to  the  public.^ 

The  Prophecy: 

On  or  about  the  6th  day  of  May,  1843,  at  a grand  review  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion,  The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  complimented  them  for  their  good  discipline 
and  good  work  performed.  The  weather  being  hot,  he  called  for  a glass  of  water. 
With  the  water  in  his  hand,  he  said:  I will  drink  to  your  toast  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  mobocrats,  which  he  did  in  the  following  language:  here  is  wishing  -111-] 
they  were  in  the  middle  of  the  sea  in  a stone  canoe  with  iron  paddles,  and  that  a 
shark  had  swallowed  the  canoe,  and  the  devil  had  swallowed  the  shark,  and 
himself  locked  up  in  the  northwest  corner  of  hell  with  the  key  lost  and  a blind  man 
hunting  for  it. 

The  next  morning  a man  who  heard  the  Prophet  give  the  toast  came  to  the 
Prophet’s  house  and  so  abused  him  with  bad  language  he  was  ordered  out  of  the 
house.  My  attention  was  attracted  by  them,  and  hearing  the  man  in  a loud  tone 
of  voice,  I went  toward  them.  The  man  finally  leaving,  there  was  present  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Theodore  Turley  and  myself. 

The  Prophet  began  talking  to  us  of  the  mobbings  and  drivings  and 
persecutions  [-11 2-]  we  as  a people  have  to  endure,  but  said  he,  we  will  have 
worse  things  to  endure.  Our  persecutors  will  have  all  the  mobbings  they  want; 
don’t  wish  them  any  harm  for  when  you  see  their  sufferings  you  will  shed  tears 
for  them. 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  we  stood  by  his  south  picket  fence 
in  a triangle.  Turning  to  me  he  said:  I want  to  tell  you  something  of  the  future. 
I will  speak  in  a parable  like  unto  John  the  Revelator.  You  will  go  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  see  a mighty  people  established  there  which  I will  call  the  white 
horse  of  peace  and  safety.  When  he  said  you  will  see  it,  I asked  where  he  would 
be  at  that  time.  He  said,  I shall  never  go  there.  Your  enemies  will  continue  to 
follow  you  with  persecutions  and  [-11 3-]  they  will  make  obnoxious  laws  against 
you  in  congress  to  destroy  the  white  horse:  but  you  will  have  a friend  or  two  to 
defend  you  and  throw  out  the  hardest  part  of  the  laws  so  they  will  not  hurt  you 
much.  You  must  continue  to  petition  congress  all  the  time,  but  they  will  treat  you 
like  strangers  and  aliens  and  will  not  give  you  your  rights,  but  will  govern  you 


^ This  document  was  with  Nancy's  copy  of  these  blessings. 
Mary  Talmadge  has  these  items. 
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A Prophecy 

with  strangers  and  commissioners.  You  will  see  the  Constitution  of  the  U.S. 
almost  destroyed,  it  will  hang  like  a thread  and  that  thread  the  finest  of  silk  fibers. 

At  this  time  the  Prophet’s  countenance  became  sad.  Said  he  I love  the 
Constitution.  It  was  made  by  the  inspiration  of  God  and  (sic,  it?)  will  be 
preserved  by  the  white  horse  and  the  red  horse  who  will  combine  together  in  its 
defense.  The  White  Horse  will  lift  an 

[-114-]  ensign  on  the  top  of  the  mountains  of  peace  and  safety.  The  White  Horse 
will  find  the  mountains  full  of  mineral  and  they  will  become  very  rich.  You  will 
see  silver  piled  up  in  the  streets,  (sic.  At?)  this  time  it  will  be  remembered  the 
precious  metals  were  not  known  to  exist  either  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  or  California.) 

You  will  see  the  gold  shoveled  up  like  sand  and  gold  will  be  of  little  value 
in  the  mercantile  capacity,  for  the  people  of  the  world  will  have  something  else  to 
do  in  seeking  salvation. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  banks  of  every  nation  will  fail,  and  only  two 
places  will  be  safe  where  people  can  deposit  their  gold  and  treasure.  These  places 
will  be  the  white  horse  and  England’s  vaults. 

A terrible  revolution  will  take  place  in  the  land  of  America  [-115-]  such  as 
has  never  been  seen  before.  This  land  will  be  left  without  a supreme  government 
and  every  species  of  wickedness  will  be  rampant.  Father  will  be  against  son  and 
son  against  father,  mother  against  daughter  and  daughter  against  mother. 

The  most  terrible  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  that  have  ever  been  looked 
upon  will  take  place.  Peace  will  be  taken  from  the  earth  and  there  will  be  no 
peace,  only  in  the  Rocky  Mts. 

This  will  cause  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  honest  in  heart  of  the 
world  to  gather  there,  not  because  they  would  be  saints  but  for  safety  and  because 
they  will  not  take  up  the  sword  against  their  neighbor. 

You  will  be  in  danger  of  famine  on  account  of  so  many  fleeing  to  you  for 
safety  -1 16-  and  to  be  fed,  not  on  account  of  the  crops  failing,  for  you  will  have 
seed  time  and  harvest.  Many  will  come  with  bundles  under  their  arms  to  escape 
calamities  and  there  will  be  no  escape,  only  by  fleeing  to  Zion.  Those  that  come 
will  try  to  keep  the  laws  and  be  one  with  you,  for  they  will  see  your  unity  and  the 
greatness  of  your  organizations. 

The  Turkish  Empire  or  the  Crescent  will  be  the  first  power  that  will  be 
disrupted  for  freedom  must  be  given  for  the  gospel  to  be  preached  in  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Lord  took  the  (sic,  ?)  blood  of  the  nations  and  planted  them  in  the 
small  islands  now  called  England  or  the  Great  Britain,  and  gave  them  great  power 
in  the  nations  for  a thousand  years,  and  their  power  will  continue  with  -1 17-]  them 
that  they  may  keep  Russia  from  getting  power  over  all  the  world.  England  and 
France  are  your  bitter  enemies,  but  they  will  be  allied  together  and  be  united  to 
keep  Russia  from  conquering  the  whole  world. 
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A Prophecy 

The  two  powers,  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic,  will  come  together  and  be 
united.  The  Protestant  religions  do  not  know  how  much  they  are  indebted  to  King 
Henry  the  8th  for  throwing  off  the  Pope’s  power  and  establishing  the  Protestant 
faith.  He  was  the  only  monarch  that  could  do  so  at  that  time  and  he  did  it  because 
the  nation  of  England  was  at  his  back  to  sustain  him. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  in  England  is  the  established  red  coat  uniform, 
making  so  remarkable  a mark  to  shoot  at,  and  yet  they  have  [-11 8-]  conquered 
everywhere  they  have  gone.  The  reason  for  this  will  be  known  to  them  some  day. 

The  Lion  and  unicorn  of  England  comes  from  there  being  so  many  of  the 
blood  of  Israel  in  the  nation. 

While  the  terrible  things  I have  been  telling  you  of  are  going  on,  England 
will  be  neutral  until  it  becomes  so  inhuman  she  will  interfere  to  stop  the  shedding 
of  blood. 

England  and  France  will  then  unite  to  make  peace,  not  to  subdue  the 
nations.  They  will  find  the  nations  so  broken  up  and  so  claiming  governments  that 
there  will  be  no  responsible  government. 

Then  it  will  appear  to  the  other  nations  or  powers  as  though  England  had 
taken  possession  of  this  nation  or  country.  The  black  horse  will  flee  to  the 
invaders  and  will  join  with  them  for  fear  of  becoming  slaves  again.  Knowing  that 
England  did  not  believe  in  slavery,  to  flee  to  them  they  believe  would  make  them 
safe.  Armed  with  the  British  bayonet,  the  doings  of  the  Black  horse  will  be 
terrible. 

Here  he  said  he  couldn’t  bear  to  look  longer  upon  the  scenes  shown  him  in 
the  vision  and  asked  the  Lord  to  close  the  scene.  Continuing,  he  said  during  (sic, 
this?)  time  the  White  horse  will  have  gathered  strength,  sending  out  Elders  to 
gather  out  the  honest  in  heart  from  among  the  pale  horse  of  the  U.S.  to  stand  by 
the  constitution  as  it  [-120-]  was  given  by  inspiration  from  God. 

In  these  days  God  will  set  up  a kingdom  never  to  be  thrown  down.  Other 
kingdoms  that  will  not  allow  the  gospel  to  be  preached  will  be  humbled  until  they 
do. 

England,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Belgium  have  considerable  of  the  blood  of  Israel  among  their  people,  which  must 
be  gathered.  These  nations  will  submit  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

England  will  be  the  last  of  these  kingdoms  to  surrender,  but  when  she  does 
she  will  do  it  as  a whole  in  comparison  as  she  throws  off  the  Catholic  power. 

The  nobility  know  the  gospel  is  true  but  it  has  not  enough  pomp  and 
grandeur  and  [-121-]  influence  for  them  to  embrace  it.  They  are  proud  and  will 
not  acknowledge  the  kingdom  of  God  or  come  unto  it  until  they  see  the  power 
which  it  will  have  for  peace  and  safety  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  will  be 
protected  by  a guardian  band  of  the  white  horse. 
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The  coming  of  the  Messiah  among  the  people  will  be  natural.  Only  those 
that  see  him  will  know  that  he  has  come.  But  he  will  come  and  give  his  laws  to 
Zion  and  minister  to  his  people.  This  will  not  be  his  coming  when  He  comes  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  wicked  of  the  world. 

The  Temple  of  Jackson  Co.  will  be  built  in  this  generation.  [-122-]  The 
saints  will  think  there  is  not  time  to  build  it,  but  with  all  the  great  help  you  will 
receive  you  can  put  up  a great  temple  very  quickly.  They  will  have  all  the  gold, 
silver  and  precious  (sic,  metals?)  they  want  for  these  only  will  be  used  for  the 
beautifying  of  the  temple.  All  the  skill  you  want  and  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  will 
help  build  it. 

When  you  see  this  land  bound  with  iron  you  may  look  toward  Jackson  Co. 
(at  this  point  he  made  a pause,  and  looking  up  as  though  the  vision  were  still  in 
view  he  said.  There  is  a land  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  will  be  invaded  by 
the  heathen  Chinese  unless  great  care  and  protection  are  given.  [-123-]  Speaking 
of  the  heathen  nations,  he  said  where  there  is  no  law  there  is  no  condemnation, 
and  this  will  apply  to  them. 

Power  will  be  given  to  the  white  horse  to  rebuke  nations  afar  off  and  they 
will  be  one  with  the  white  horse  and  when  the  law  shall  go  forth  they  will  obey, 
for  the  law  will  got  forth  from  Zion. 

The  last  struggle  Zion  will  have  to  contend  with  will  be  the  whole  of 
America.  America  will  be  the  Zion  of  our  God.  Those  opposing  it  will  be  called 
Gog  and  Magog. 

The  nations  of  the  earth  will  be  led  by  the  Russian  Czar  and  his  power  will 
be  great,  but  all  opposition  will  be  overcome  and  this  land  will  be  the  Zion  of  our 
God. 


Temple  Record 

[-124-]  Edward  Noble  Gibbons  died  29  Dec.  1920.  He  was  endowed  Aug. 
28,  1923  by  Neils  Sandberg  at  the  St.  George  Temple,  Utah. 

Legal  Disputes 
Homestead  Questions 

(sic,  ?)  says  something  at  the  top  I can’t  read.  Barb  Muirhead) 

[-182]  (sic,  ?)  Arizona 

(sic,?)  : I have  made  all  arrangements  to  file  a homestead  on  a piece  of  land 
through  which  runs  an  irrigating  ditch.  This  is  all  the  water  there  is  on  the  place. 

Not  wishing  to  waste  my  homestead  I write  you  to  find  out  the  following 
questions. 

1st,  Should  I be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  a stock  raiser  on  that  ditch,  also 
sufficient  for  household  use. 
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A Prophecy 

2nd.  Should  I settle  there,  and  they,  the  owners  of  the  ditch,  become 
dissatisfied,  could  they  move  the  ditch  and  leave  me  without  water. 

3rd.  Part  of  the  year,  during  the  dry  season,  the  water  won’t  reach  them. 
During  [-183-]  that  time  would  I be  entitled  to  use  it. 

I expect  to  take  out  a ditch  lower  on  the  main  channel  to  catch  flood  water 
or  irrigating.  Should  the  stream  be  turned  back  in  its  natural  channel,  what  if  any 
right  would  I have  to  the  stream. 

Now  that  you  might  understand  about  the  ditch  I speak  of,  it  was  taken  out 
about  1893  in  order  that  the  streams  might  reach  the  farms.  Since  that  time  cattle 
and  horses  have  watered  at  that  ditch  unrestricted.  Sheep  also  have  not  been 
restricted  certain  parts  of  the  year.  However  in  dry  times  they  have  endeavored 
to  keep  sheep  away  but  their  efforts  in  that  direction  have  been  almost  [-184-] 
entirely  fruitless. 

I also  wish  to  lease  part  of  a school  section  adjoining.  Would  I be  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  with  that  as  the  homestead. 

I would  like  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible  as  I shall  not  file  until  I 
hear  from  you. 

Kindly  state  in  your  reply  how  much  I will  be  indebted  to  you. 

Respects  (sic,  ?)  J.S.  Gibbons 

Dispute  Over  a Fence 

[-185-]  7-T  (sic,  ?)  Ranch  Apr.7,  1904 

Inv.  A.  V.  (sic,  ?)  Gibbons 
Dear  Bro: 

Yours  sold  that  (sic,  "sold"  and  "that"  might  be  crossed  out)  of  the  17  inst- 
at-Hand.  I sold  that  fence  to  Sornson  because  I thot  it  was  mine.  Nor  does  your 
unkind,  yes,  I may  say  your  unmanly  letter  convince  me  it  was  not  mine. 

It  seems  to  me  if  you  had  wanted  to  have  done  what  was  right  you  would 
have  come  to  me  in  the  first  place  instead  of  interfering  with  Bro.  Sornson. 

If  you  want  to  talk  it  over  in  a kind  way  alright-and  if  not  I will  have  to 
except  (sic)  your  terms.  If  your  feelings  of  brotherhood  are  no  stronger  than  that, 
I will  take  the  fence.  Hoping  (sic)  things  may  be  adjusted  properly  I am  Your 
Respt.  (sic,  ?)  J.S.  Gibbons. 

[-186-]  P.S.  When  I talked  with  Jake  he  told  me  the  opposite  of  what  he  told 
you.  J.S.G. 

To  A.  C.  Peterson 
St.  Johns,  Feb.  16,  1905 

Mr.  A.C.  Peterson 

Dear  Bro: 
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On  account  of  moving  in,  I have  delayed  answering  your  letter  in  regards 
to  the  fence.  In  regard  to  your  claiming  to  have  put  up  the  fence,  I was  somewhat 
surprised.  Those  that  helped  me  put  the  fence  up  are  still  in  the  country  and  I 
think  can  easily  establish  the  fact  that  I did  do  it  by  them. 

You  said  in  your  letter  that  Tom  helped  you.  At  the  time  it  was  put  up, 
your  brother  was  unable  to  do  any  kind  of  work. 

[-187-]  I too  have  sold  my  half  of  the  fence.  The  other  half,  as  I told  you 
before,  I put  up  for  Tom  under  contract.  It  would  be  too  bad  for  this  matter  to 
come  to  trial  as  it  is  only  a small  amount.  Hoping  matters  can  be  adjusted 

properly. 

Yours  Truly,  J.S.G. 
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Alpine  Reunions 


REUNION  REPORTS 

This  section  of  our  collection  concerns  Alpine  reunions  including  1966, 
1967,  1993,  and  any  write-ups  we  can  locate  on  1994  and  1995.  Some  pictures 
show  the  date  1940  for  an  Alpine  Reunion.  Jane  Peel  is  seen  in  these  pictures. 
Also,  what  might  be  called  a mini  reunon  was  held  in  Downey,  Idaho  when  Maud 
died.  Many  questions  remain  about  these  pictures.  We  should  answer  as  many 
as  we  can  NOW. 


1966  Reunion 
p.74 

The  following  are  incidents,  comments,  quotes  and  observations  taken  from 
tapes  made  by  Lee  Grande  Noble  with  other  family  members,  at  the  ranch  at 
Alpine,  Arizona,  June  30th,  1966,  and  October  25,  1967. 

To  Mary,  wife  of  Lee  Grande,  who  did  most  to  get  this  valuable  information 
on  tape,  we  give  grateful  thanks  for  permission  to  use  it. 

From  this  information  we  can  learn  much  of  the  real  quality  and  personality 
traits  of  Nancy  Noble  and  Joshua  Gibbons,  Edward  Alvah  Noble  and  Ann  Jane 
Peel  Noble. 

Nancy  was  the  oldest  of  Edward  and  Jane,  who  lived  to  raise  a family,  and 
Lee  Grande  is  the  youngest  of  this  extra  large  Noble  family.  How  life’s 
circumstances  differed  between  the  first  and  the  last  child  is  left  to  our  imagination 
in  this  record. 

Hazel,  next  youngest  to  Lee  Grande,  says:  I think  Father  and  Mother  were 
married  about  1870  in  the  old  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Shortly  after 
their  marriage.  Father  received  a call  to  go  and  help  colonize  Kanab,  Utah,  so  he 
went  on  ahead  to  build  a little  house  for  Mother  and  the  baby  they  were  expecting. 

How  many  children  were  born  in  Kanab?  Five.  In  the  meantime.  Father 
had  married  Fanny  Young  and  had  brought  her  to  Kanab.  He  had  built  a little 
cabin  to  the  side  of  the  house  Mother  lived  in.  Aunt  Fanny  gave  birth  to  two 
daughters,  Addie  and  Eliza.  At  the  birth  of  the  second  child,  she  died.  Mother 
took  these  two  children,  born  about  18  months  apart,  into  her  home  and  reared 
them  as  her  own. 

Later,  Father  decided  he  would  like  to  go  to  Arizona  to  help  colonize,  so 
about  1880  he  bundled  his  family  in  the  wagon  and  went  to  St.  Johns.  Mother  was 
expecting  her  sixth  child  about  this  time  and  they  paused  for  awhile  in  St.  Johns 
and  Father  planted  crops.  After  the  harvest,  he  went  to  Alpine  and  there  they 
settled.  Father  took  160  acres  of  land  in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  then  he 
got  busy  and  built  Mother  and  the  family  a nice  little  three-room  cabin. 
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Alpine  Reunions 

Before  they  got  this  cabin  built  it  was  time  for  Mother  to  be  delivered  of  her 
sixth  child.  There  was  an  old  trapper  by  the  name  of  Bush  who  had  a little  one- 
room  log  house  and  he  said  to  Father,  "Now,  I’ll  move  all  my  things  out  and  you 
can  bring  your  wife  in  until  after  she  gives  birth  to  this  child."  It  rained  terribly 
and  the  water  dripped  through  the  ceiling  and  there  wasn’t  any  wood  floor. 
Mother  said  they  had  to  put  umbrellas  over  her  bed  to  protect  her  from  the  rain 
that  fell. 

Lee  Grande  puts  it  this  wav:^  For  the  first  three  years  Mother  and  Father 
lived  in  the  Old  Fort,  built  as  a temporary  protection  against  Indians  and  situated 
approximately  one-half  mile  east  of  Alpine.  One  of  Mother’s  babies  was  born 
here,  and  because  of  the  scanty  room,  pans  had  to  be  spread  over  the  bed  to  keep 
the  water  off  when  it  rained. 

p75  Hazel  savs:  Well,  they  got  moved  into  the  new  three-room  log  home.  Eight 
small  children  made  quite  a family  for  Edward  Alvah  and  Jane.  Father  started 
clearing  land,  getting  ready  for  planting  in  the  spring. 

Lee  Grande  adds:  Of  that  log  cabin,  the  entire  dimensions  were  24  x 30 
feet.  It  was  150  yards  from  a spring  of  soft  water  of  lovely  temperature,  warm 
enough  to  wash  and  bathe  in,  but  cold  enough  to  drink— the  best  water  in  the  whole 
country.  This  spring  was  the  most  revered  spot  on  the  entire  ranch. 

This  home  was  filled  with  sacred  memories  of  sacrifice,  hard  work  and  the 
struggles  of  pioneer  life  they  went  through.  Of  course,  some  of  the  older  children 
were  married  and  gone  before  I came  along,  but  I know  that  this  home,  built  for 
us  kids,  was  as  ideal  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  No  home  ever  had  finer  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  human  relationship.  Our  parents  were  ideal. 

One  of  my  first  memories  was  that  Dad  was  bishop  of  the  ward  when  I went 
to  school  in  Alpine.  Another  first  memory  was  of  being  hungry— for  certain  foods. 
We  had  milk,  butter,  meat,  potatoes,  cheese  and  such  staples,  but  no  fancy  foods. 

A most  vivid  memory  was  when  Father  bumped  his  head.  It  was  the  only 
time  I remember  of  Mother  ever  saying  anything  cross  to  Dad.  We  were  going 
down  to  Sunday  School  and  something  went  wrong  with  the  buggy  and  Father  had 
to  get  down  underneath  and  fix  it.  Mother  had  been  urging  him,  telling  him  that 
we  were  going  to  be  late  for  church  if  he  didn’t  hurry.  Dad,  for  some  reason, 
wasn’t  hurrying  quite  as  fast  as  she  thought  he  should.  When  he  started  to  crawl 
out  from  under  the  buggy  he  bumped  his  head  quite  hard,  and  I still  remember 
Mother  saying,  "I’m  glad  of  it!" 

One  big  responsibility  was  that  of  providing  wood  for  the  hungry  fireplace 
in  the  east  end  of  the  main  room  and  for  the  cook  stove  in  the  kitchen.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  enough  wood  to  keep  them  both  going  all  winter.  We 


ibid  p.75  This  a spelling  LeGrand  adopted  as  an  adult 
according  to  Mary,  his  wife. 
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Alpine  Reunions 

would  haul  wood  in  the  fall.  Then,  when  the  snow  got  deep,  Father  would  take 
his  team  into  the  hills  and  cut  down  a tree.  He  would  separate  the  horses  and  they 
would  each  drag  a log  back  to  the  ranch,  pulling  the  log  in  to  the  woodpile,  where 
it  belonged.  There  they  stopped  until  Father  came  to  release  them.  His  teams 
were  trained  well;  they  were  almost  the  life  blood  of  the  ranch. 

After  wood  was  cut  and  split  up  by  Father  and  Leslie,  an  older  brother,  my 
job  was  to  haul  it  into  the  house  or  stack  it  by  the  door  on  the  porch.  They  had 
a stack  of  wood,  it  seemed  to  me,  100  feet  high.  Christmas  was  three  days  away. 
I told  Father  it  was  too  big  a job  for  a little  boy  like  me.  He  said  maybe  Fd  get 
help.  Santa  brought  me  a wooden  sleigh,  and  written  across  the  top  were  the 
words:  "Little  by  Little."  Fve  always  remembered  that  lesson. 

We  milked  anywhere  from  8 to  16  cows.  Cows  had  to  be  put  out  of  the 
corral  in  the  summer  by  the  time  the  sun  was  up.  Father  had  to  be  up  by  daylight 
to  get  the  milking  done.  I was  five  or  six  years  old,  and  as  a 

(£06) 

help  and  a pleasure,  he  had  five  or  six  bells  on  these  cows.  They  were  turned  into 
the  mountains  and  these  musical  bells  helped  me  find  them  each  day.  Come  three 
o’clock  the  cows  must  be  hunted  and  home  by  sundown.  But  one  night  I hadn’t 
put  the  calves  up,  and  I didn’t  try  hard  enough  to  find  the  cows.  He  thought  a 
good  boot  at  the  seat  of  the  pants  might  help.  As  he  made  a dive  for  me,  I ran, 
dropped  and  rolled  under  the  fence.  He  said,  "It’s  a good  thing.  Son,  I didn’t  get 
hold  of  you. " 

I’m  thankful  for  this  training  he  gave  me  at  five  and  six  years  of  age.  It  was 
an  everyday  responsibility  I had  to  meet,  no  questions  asked.  We  all  helped  milk, 
we  all  helped  care  for  the  calves,  Sundays  too.  I had  horses,  rope,  spurs,  and 
saddle  at  an  early  age.  I remember  we  all  helped  with  the  milking.  We  all  helped 
care  for  the  calves. 

Father  bought  a big  hereford  bull.  Leslie,  Hazel,  and  I would  all  ride  this 
gentle  old  beast  at  once  while  taking  the  cows  to  the  hills.  One  time,  suddenly, 
we  heard  a bellow  from  another  bull  who  was  pawing  the  ground  a few  yards 
away.  Our  old  bull  bellowed  and  we  were  off  and  out  of  sight  as  he  began  pawing 
the  ground. 

I have  memories  of  Mother  and  her  cheese  and  butter  making,  her  tall 
churn,  her  moving  the  dasher  up  and  down.  "I  wonder  what’s  the  matter  with  this 
blasted  butter"  she’d  say  when  it  didn’t  come  quick  enough.  She  would  add  a little 
warm  water.  Soon  came  the  butter,  then  mixing  the  buttermilk  out,  and  for  me 
all  the  luscious  buttermilk  I wanted.  I see  the  cheese  in  the  little  cabin  by  the 
house,  sometimes  stored  six  or  eight  months. 

Father  raised  wheat.  I remember  1,000  pounds  of  flour  in  50-pound  sacks 
made  from  this  wheat  and  stored  away  from  mice  in  he  granary. 
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Alpine  Reunions 

I recall  the  story  of  a lion,  ten  feet  from  tip  to  tip  when  skinned  out,  shot 
by  Williams  of  William’s  Valley;  of  the  night  another  lion  killed  a colt;  of  the  time 
a lion  killed  a heifer,  dragged  it  some  distance,  and  buried  it  by  covering  it  with 
brush. 

I think  my  father  never  killed  a deer  in  his  life,  perhaps  never  killed 
anything.  Most  of  the  time  on  that  ranch  he  didn’t  even  have  a gun.  Finally, 
when  a kid,  I had  an  old  32  rifle.  Father  nor  Les  ever  used  it. 

When  Father  was  bishop  of  Alpine,  his  responsibilities  spread  in  every 
direction.  Someone  would  come  and  want  a dance  arranged.  Father  always 
maintained  high  standards  at  these  dances.  He  had  many  girls  of  his  own; 
naturally  he  wanted  good  associations  for  them.  He  was  very  successful  in  this, 
and  people  respected  him  and  his  word.  I remember  my  place  on  his  knee  as  he 
presided  in  church. 

Always  the  tenth  load  of  hay  was  taken  to  the  tithing  barn.  This  must  be 
prepared  just  right.  Since  we  had  no  brake  on  the  hay  wagon,  he  would  put  the 
martingales  on  the  harness  so  the  horses  could  hold  the  wagon  back  on  the 
downhill.  He  would  put  a pole  over  the  top  of  the  rack  so  the  hay  would  not  slide 
off.  I recall  that  when  the  time  arrived,  we  would  take  a pig  or  a calf  or  whatever 
there  was  to  pay  a tenth  of  to  the  Lord. 

m 

Father’s  first  son  to  reach  an  age  where  he  could  be  of  help  was  Eddief  The  first 
of  the  family  were  all  girls.  When  Eddie  was  twelve,  he  was  kicked  by  a horse 
and  died  a few  days  later.  Father  was  pretty  much  beside  himself  for  a long  time. 
Shortly  before  the  dedication  of  the  Salt  Lake  temple.  Father  expressed  a desire 
to  go  to  the  temple  and  have  Eddie’s  work  done,  but  he  simply  could  not  go. 
There  was  no  money  to  go  on.  The  night  before  he  would  have  to  leave  to  catch 
the  train,  a man  came  in  and  said,  "Is  this  Mr.  Noble?"  "Yes."  "I’d  like  to  buy 
a cow.  I’ll  give  you  $60  for  that  one. " Later  I learned  that  this  was  perhaps  more 
than  the  cow  was  worth,  but  the  exact  amount  needed  to  pay  the  train  fare  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  return  to  Arizona.  Eddie’s  work  was  done.  Father  was  a new  man 
upon  his  return. 

Father  plowed  his  ranch  with  a hand  plow.  How  many  miles  a day  he 
would  walk  following  that  plow.  I’ve  wondered.  He  would  tie  the  lines  and  put 
them  over  his  shoulder.  He  would  have  the  horses  trained  to  stay  in  the  furrow, 
so  for  two  or  three  or  four  hours  there  was  no  difficulty.  He  would  walk  and 
walk,  oblivious  to  his  surroundings,  everything  being  so  automatic. 

When  time  to  sow  the  grain.  Father  would  take  an  ordinary  flour  sack,  cut 
off  both  ends,  tie  them  together,  and  put  this,  filled  with  grain,  over  his  shoulder. 
Then  he’d  walk  back  and  forth,  sowing  every  third  step.  Remarkable  how  he  was 


" ibid  p.  77-78 
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Alpine  Reunions 

able  to  cover  the  ground  with  this  grain,  walking  back  and  forth,  repeatedly.  Then 
the  harrow  would  be  used  by  me  to  adequately  cover  the  seed.  Thus,  Father  was 
very  successful  in  raising  crops  to  feed  his  family. 

On  this  ranch,  hay  grew  everywhere,  and  when  Father  took  a trip  in  summer 
to  Springerville  or  St.  Johns,  he  would  always  drive  down  in  the  meadow  and  take 
a scythe  he  had  hidden  there  in  the  willows,  cut  hay,  and  fill  the  wagon  box  to 
feed  the  horses  while  he  was  gone.  Long  after  he  had  died,  Leslie  found  this 
scythe  in  the  willows  where  Father  had  left  it.  Wish  we  knew  where  it  was  now. 

When,  on  occasion,  our  parents  would  take  a trip  to  St.  Johns  or 
Springerville,  we  children  would  anticipate  the  day  and  the  hour  they  would 
return.  I remember  the  thrill  associated  with  seeing  that  wagon  come  over  the  hill 
headed  for  the  ranch.  Sometimes  we’d  walk  up  the  road  three-quarters  of  a mile 
to  meet  them,  because  always  there  would  be  something  special— peppermints, 
perhaps-that  small  children  would  enjoy.  That  road  we  traveled  is  still  clearly 
marked  around  the  "Eight  Mile  Knoll." 

Mother  always  had  many  chickens,  and  two  or  three  weeks  before  Easter, 
never  did  she  get  any  eggs.  We  kept  and  hid  them,  found  and  stole  each  others’ 
caches,  until  Mother  would  beg  us  for  eggs  for  breakfast  or  for  cooking.  Easter 
morning  the  eggs  would  all  come  out,  be  counted,  and  the  one  of  us  with  the  most 
eggs  won  the  contest.  Of  course,  it  was  with  caution  that  any  eggs  were  used  for 
eating  for  the  next  days. 

We  kids,  in  winter,  each  day  had  to  walk  two  miles  to  and  from  school.  I 
remember  the  hunger  by  the  time  I got  home.  "Come  on  in  here,  son,  we’ve  got 
something  for  you,"  Mother  would  say.  Oh,  how  good!  Bread,  meat,  milk, 
sorghum  syrup,  fried  potatoes,  and  gravy. 

p78 

Because  Eather  was  bishop,  we  would  have  many,  many  people  at  conference  time 
come  to  stay  with  us.  Once  Mother  fed  29  people  for  supper;  13  stayed  overnight. 
Anyone  who  came  to  Eather’s  home  was  a guest  and  was  treated  as  such. 

Hazel  says  her  memory  is  vivid  of  the  night  when  the  children  slept  in  the 
wagon  box,  the  only  place  left.  The  president  of  the  stake  and  his  wife  were 
there,  and  many  others.  Mother  was  the  best  manager,  and  cooked  her  famous 
raisin  pies  and  hash  brown  potatoes. 

Yes,  she  remembers  about  second  table.  As  near  as  she  could  tell,  one  of 
the  unique  features  of  the  chickens  they  had  on  the  ranch  was  that  they  had  no  legs 
and  no  breasts.  The  only  parts  of  the  chicken  that  she  ever  knew  about  were  the 
backbone,  the  wing,  and  the  neck.  Those  good  men,  they  should  have  been  good 
men,  because  they  certainly  got  the  best  of  the  meal  as  far  as  she  remembers. 

Lee  Grande  recalls  that  at  one  time  Eather’s  meadow,  15  to  18  acres,  was 
cut  with  a scythe.  What  a job!  Because  of  the  sweat.  Mother  would  say  his 
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Alpine  Reunions 

clothes  literally  would  stand  alone.  Can  we,  today,  really  understand  these  pioneer 
experiences? 

Thinking  back,  Lee  Grande  tells  about  the  escaped  convict,  being  hunted  by 
the  law,  who  came  one  night  and  asked  Father  for  a place  to  sleep.  Father  said, 
"Yes.  Have  you  had  any  supper?"  "No."  "Go  to  the  barn.  Fll  bring  you  a 
blanket  and  something  to  eat."  When  Father  told  Mother  what  he  had  done  and 
to  fix  food,  she  said,  "Ed,  you’re  breaking  the  law.  Now  listen,  you  can’t  do  this. 
That  man  is  a fugitive  from  justice,  and  if  the  officers  come  and  find  out  you  kept 
him  here,  you  are  guilty  of  an  offense.  You’re  breaking  the  law."  Mother  kept 
on  and  Father  said,  "I  told  that  man  he  could  sleep  in  this  barn  tonight  and  he’s 
going  to  sleep  there  and  I want  you  to  fix  him  some  food  so  that  he  can  have 
something  to  eat.  I don’t  care  what  happens.  If  officers  come.  I’ll  tell  them  I 
gave  him  a bed  and  food."  I had  to  admire  Father  for  his  willingness  to  help 
people  who  were  down  and  out. 

We  had  a lot  of  deer  around  this  ranch.  A government  man  came  one  day 
and  said  to  Father,  "Now  you’re  not  supposed  to  kill  any  deer.  It’s  against  the 
law."  As  far  as  I know.  Father  had  never  killed  a deer  in  his  life.  But  he  paused 
and  said  to  Mr.  Shafen,  "Listen,  let  me  tell  you  something.  If  my  family  gets 
hungry.  I’ll  kill  one  of  those  deer.  I don’t  care  if  you  are  sitting  straddle  of  it. 
Is  that  clear?"  He  said,  "I  have  never  violated  the  law  and  have  no  intention  of 
doing  it,  but  if  my  family  gets  hungry.  I’ll  kill  one  of  em." 

A sort  of  joke  over  the  years,  even  when  eating  out  with  others,  was  the  fact 
that  Father  would  steal  the  biscuits  off  Mother’s  plate.  He  just  needed  more 
bread,  always,  and  fun  forced  him  to  snitch  from  her  plate.  Father  loved  hot 
biscuits.  He  and  Mother  were  visiting  at  Sister  Adair’s.  It  was  breakfast  time. 
She  had  a liberal  supply  of  hot  biscuits.  Well,  to  avoid  embarrassment  and  asking 
continually  for  more,  he  would  take  one,  then  another,  off  Mother’s  plate.  She’d 
get  one  or  two  bites,  then  he  would  take  it.  Finally  she  said,  "Would  you  please 
pass  the  biscuits  again,  and  I want  you  to  know  that  I’m  not  eating  them.  My 
husband  is  stealing  them  from  my  plate.  He  does  this  all  the  time." 

UJ9) 

I remember  other  pranks,  savs  Hazel.  If  we  had  chicken.  Father  would  pile 
his  chicken  bones  on  Mother’s  plate,  or  if  it  was  green  corn,  he  would  eat  his  corn 
and  put  his  cobs  on  her  plate,  making  it  appear  that  he  was  just  a much  abused 
husband. 

Lee  Grande  savs  that  if  I remember  right.  Father  came  home  one  night  and 
had  a water  dog  in  his  pocket  and  told  Mother  he  had  some  candy  for  her  there, 
and  she  reached  in  and  almost  fainted. 

Hazel  also  recalls:  Again,  after  Father  had  been  away  for  a week  or  so,  he 
came  one  night.  Of  course,  we  had  this  one  bedroom  and  one  window.  We 
always  raised  the  window  at  night  to  get  the  beautiful  mountain  breeze.  Mother 
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Alpine  Reunions 

was  sleeping  very  soundly  by  this  window,  so  Father  came  up  on  the  porch, 
reached  his  hand  through  the  window  and  rubbed  Mother’s  cheek.  It  just  about 
frightened  her  to  death.  He  gave  his  characteristic  chuckle,  and  she  recognized 
it. 

She  also  remembers  her  mother’s  working  in  the  Relief  Society,  while 
Father  was  in  the  bishopric.  It  was  a hot  July  day,  and  that  particular  day,  65 
pounds  of  butter  were  turned  in  as  tithing.  There  was  no  refrigeration.  What  on 
earth  to  do  with  that  butter!  Mother  thought,  well,  we  just  can’t  waste  it.  We  had 
a great  big  copper  kettle  outside  that  we  heated  the  water  in  for  our  washing. 
Mother  decided  the  only  thing  to  do  would  be  to  put  that  butter  in  this  copper 
kettle,  melt  it  up,  and  make  soap  out  of  it.  That  happened  to  this  65  pounds  of 
tithing  butter.  Then,  of  course,  it  was  distributed  around  to  people  who  needed 
soap.  How  concerned  Father  was  that  his  tithing  produce  measured  up  in  every 
way. 

Mother  was  a mighty  good  organizing  general.  She’d  take  care  of  the  butter 
and  milk  things.  We  girls  were  to  take  care  of  the  cleaning  of  the  kitchen,  the 
bedroom,  the  front  room,  the  washing  and  ironing.  Of  course,  we  had  to  help 
outside,  too.  We  were  all  expert  at  handling  the  hay  fork  and  loading  hay.  Also, 
our  parents  were  always  holding  it  up  to  us  to  get  an  education.  Finances  were 
limited.  We  had  to  work  our  way.  The  plan  we  had  in  the  Noble  home  was  this: 
some  of  the  older  children  would  go  to  school,  take  the  state  exams,  teach  school, 
and  help  the  next  one  along,  so  that  some  of  us  got  our  training  this  way. 

Hazel  also  tells  that  Mother  used  to  get  a small  pension  from  the  government 
after  Father’s  death,  and  this  is  how  it  happened.  During  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  mail  line  from  South  Pass  to  Fort  Bridger  had  to  be  guarded  from  the 
Indians.  (They  were  very  belligerent  and  warlike  during  the  war.)  And  Father 
volunteered  to  go  out  and  help  guard  this  mail  line.  Years  afterwards,  the 
Government  decided  to  remunerate  the  widows  of  these  men  with  a small  pension. 
I think  it  amounted  to  $40  a month,  and  every  month  when  that  check  came,  the 
first  thing  Mother  did  was  to  put  away  $4  for  tithing,  and  she  would  add  a 
contribution  to  fast  offerings.  One  day  in  the  mail  a letter  came  from  the 
Presiding  Bishop,  LeGrand  Richards,  to  tell  her  that  she  had  one  of  the  best 
records  of  the  Church,  that  her  constant  payment  of  tithes  was  unexcelled.  When 
brother  Leslie  was  bishop,  he  noticed  that  the  fast  offerings  had  sort  of  dropped 
off  in  the  ward,  and  one  of  the  authorities  of  St.  Johns  Stake  said,  "Well,  what’s 
wrong.  Bishop  Noble?" 

(UM) 

"I’ll  tell  you.  My  mother  has  been  away  this  year,  so  the  fast  offerings  haven’t 
come  in  quite  as  well." 

I remember  Mother  saying,  "My  girl,  $40  will  go  just  as  far  with  the  Lord’s 
blessings  as  a hundred  will." 
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Alpine  Reunions 


Lee  Grande  remembers:  I used  to  play  with  stick  horses  ten  feet  long.  I 
had  three  or  four  very  nice  ones.  I came  down  where  the  grain  was  all  stacked 
for  the  thresher.  I pulled  out  a bundle  of  grain  from  the  stack  and  put  those  stick 
horses’  heads  on  the  bundle  of  grain.  Dad  saw  the  bundle  and  the  horses 
supposedly  eating  the  grain  as  he  came  to  the  house.  "Son,  who  pulled  that  bundle 
of  grain  out  of  the  stack?"  "I  did. " "Why?"  "To  feed  my  stick  horses. " "Listen, 
son,  you  can  remember  and  you  must  know  that  if  you  pull  out  too  many  bundles 
from  that  stack,  it’s  going  to  slide  out  on  me,  and  you  don’t  want  it  to  do  that,  do 
you?  Let’s  be  careful  about  that."  Just  an  illustration  of  the  influence  he  had  and 
the  way  he  handled  things.  He  could  have  scolded  and  paddled.  He  didn’t. 

Father  provided  me  with  good  horses,  but  if  I came  home  too  fast,  he  would 
say,  "Son,  is  it  necessary  to  sweat  that  horse  that  way?  Just  keep  in  mind  that  the 
horse  is  doing  the  running  and  you’re  doing  the  riding."  He  was  showing  me  his 
love  for  animals,  and  that  one  slogan  dominated  his  life  as  far  as  his  horses  were 
concerned.  He  never  drove  a poor  horse.  His  team  was  fat.  When  he  would  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  start  for  the  barn,  his  horses  would  call  to  him,  and  shortly 
after  daylight,  those  horses  were  fed.  His  attitude  was  kindness  and 
understanding. 

Nancy  told  this  story,  which  Lee  Grande  didn’t  hear  until  after  his  father’s 
death.  When  Father  was  returning  from  Mexico,  where  he  had  taken  some  of  the 
general  authorities  of  the  church,  they  had  stopped  for  lunch,  and  while  they  were 
eating,  two  men  passed  on  horseback.  When  they  saw  this  fine  team,  they  stopped 
long  enough  to  look  at  them  and  admire  them;  and  as  they  rode  off,  one  said  to 
the  other,  "We’ll  see  if  we  can’t  get  that  team  tonight."  Of  course,  Nancy  told 
Father  what  she  had  heard.  She  was  in  the  wagon  and  they  didn’t  know  it. 
Instead  of  stopping.  Father  drove  that  team  all  night,  and  about  three  or  four  in  the 
morning,  just  as  it  was  getting  daylight,  he  pulled  off  to  the  side  of  the  road  and 
stopped  and  was  feeding  the  horses,  and  these  men  passed.  One  of  them  made  the 
comment  that  was  heard  by  Nancy  and  by  Father  that  they  wondered  where  that 
old  man  had  gone  to  so  that  they  had  been  unable  to  find  that  team.  It  can  be 
determined  from  record  who  the  general  authorities  were. 

Lee  Grande  recalls:  Father  said  very  little  to  me.  Most  of  the  time,  his 
comments  were  short  and  concise  and  to  the  point.  All  the  time 

he  was  very  considerate  and  affectionate  to  me.  He  did  little  lecturing.  Only  once 
do  I remember  a lecture.  We  were  hauling  wood  from  the  south  part  of  the  ranch. 
At  10  a.m..  Father  sat  on  a log  and  said,  "Come  on  around  here,  son,  and  sit 
down.  I want  to  talk  to  you  a minute."  I went  around.  I sat  down.  The 
confidence  I had  in  him  was  nothing  short  of  complete  faith.  What  Dad  said,  that 
was  it.  What  he  did,  that  was  all  right.  No  questions  were  asked  in  my  mind. 
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Alpine  Reunions 

Dad  said  to  me,  "Son,  I want  to  make  a contract  with  you.  I want  you  to  agree 
that  you’ll  never  touch  tobacco  or  liquor  until  you  see  me  do  it.  And  when  you 
see  me  do  it,  then,  son,  the  bars  are  down.  You  can  go  ahead  and  use  it  all  you 
want  to.  Will  you  do  that,  son?"  I said,  "You  bet  I will.  Dad.  That’s  an 
agreement."  I respected  and  honored  it. 

I heard  Mother  comment  two  or  three  different  times  that  when  Father 
married  his  second  wife,  it  represented  the  greatest  trial  that  she  had  ever  faced, 
but  she  said  that  through  the  discipline  of  her  own  likes  and  her  own  emotions,  she 
came  to  accept  Fanny  and  they  got  along  very  well  together.  Fanny  is  the 
grandmother  of  Ed  Pearce,  and  Ed  has  done  considerable  genealogical  research 
and  has  obtained  information  that  is  available  in  his  report. 

Mother  was  about  eleven  years  younger  than  Father,  and  the  story  of  how 
Father  and  Mother  first  met  is  interesting.  As  said.  Father  and  his  father  before 
him,  Joseph  Bates  Noble,  always  had  good  horses.  Father  had  just  returned  from 
a mission  to  England,  and  among  other  things,  he  was  admonished  by  his  bishop 
and  by  some  of  the  general  authorities  acquainted  with  him,  that  now  was  the  time 
for  him  to  get  married. 

Ann  Jane  Peel,  (Mother’s  maiden  name),  was  a very  attractive,  sophisticated 
young  lady,  and  her  pictures  will  bear  this  out.  According  to  the  story,  there  was 
a group  of  four  or  five  boys  met  at  the  old  Noble  homestead  in  Bountiful.  The 
granary  still  stands  to  that  homestead.  The  property  is  now  owned  by  a grandson 
of  Joseph  Bates  Noble,  by  another  marriage.  The  proposition  came  up  that  they 
ought  to  go  see  if  they  couldn’t  get  a date  with  Ann  Jane.  They  discussed  and 
bantered  back  and  forth,  and  finally  one  of  them  suggested  that  they  all  had  horses 
so,  "Let’s  run  a race  from  here  up  to  her  place,"  which  was  apparently  half  a mile 
away,  "and  the  one  that  gets  there  first  gets  to  ask  her  for  a date."  They  all 
accepted.  At  a given  signal  they  were  off. 

Well,  the  fact  that  father  had  the  best  horse  certainly  was  to  the  advantage 
of  all  us  children.  Father  got  there  first.  He  had  a date  with  her,  and  if  I recall, 
it  was  about  nine  months  after  that  they  were  married. 

Eve  heard  Mother  make  this  comment  many  times,  that  prior  to  her 
marriage,  when  polygamy  was  in  full  swing,  that  the  older  men  would  come  and 
shake  hands  with  her  and  say,  "Sister  Jane,  Em  sure  this  is  no  accident  that  we 
have  met,"  and  stand  and  hold  her  hand.  She  said  it  just  irritated  her  to  death,  but 
of  course,  that  was  the  pattern,  and  as  far  as  the  parents’  instructions  were 
concerned,  they  were  supposed  to  more  or  less  accept  it.  But  Mother  said  she  just 
couldn’t  stand  it.  No  matter  who  they  were,  they  would  take  her  hand  and  hold 
it  and  say,  "Em  sure,  Ann,  that  this  is  no  accident  that  we  have  met." 

(p.  82) 

Mother  and  I lived  here  on  the  ranch  alone  for  nine  or  ten  years.  Leslie  was  on 
a mission  and  then  in  the  army.  Never  a woman  on  earth  had  more  implicit  faith 
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Alpine  Reunions 

in  the  Lord  and  had  more  of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  church  than  did  my 
mother. 

When  Leslie  was  called  on  a mission  she  felt  it  would  be  hard  financially. 
Could  we  do  it?  Promises  of  help  were  made  by  many,  but  a Brother  Judd  was 
the  one  who  came  to  our  aid.  When  it  was  time  to  plant,  we  didn’t  have  a drill. 
Brother  Judd  did.  We  used  his  fanning  mill  to  fan,  we  used  his  twine  binder  to 
cut  the  grain.  He  accepted  the  challenge  because  when  they  had  first  come  to  the 
valley,  he  ran  out  of  hay.  He  had  quite  a few  horses,  but  no  hay  to  feed  them. 
Someone  said,  "If  you’ll  go  up  and  talk  to  Mr.  Noble  at  the  west  end  of  the 
valley,  he  might  have  some  hay  for  you."  He  did.  Dad  said,  "As  long  as  I’ve  got 
hay,  you’ve  got  hay.  Come  on  up  and  get  what  you  need."  Dad  took  no  pay  at 
any  time  for  it.  As  long  as  Leslie  was  away,  he  came  in  and  helped  me  to  do  the 
things  that  I was  incapable  of  doing  alone.  We  kept  the  ranch  going.  To  me. 
Brother  Judd  is  a great  man. 

One  day  Mother  and  I were  going  to  Springerville  in  a buggy.  Coming 
back,  we  got  on  top  of  White  Mesa  and  she  said,  "My  son,  I want  to  show  you 
something."  This  was  after  Leslie  had  been  gone  for  a year.  She  opened  her 
purse  and  counted  out  money  which  she  always  carried  with  her.  She  had  a little 
over  $325,  and  she  looked  at  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  said,  "Son,  I don’t 
know  where  it  comes  from."  The  same  influence  was  back  of  the  missionary 
program  then  as  now.  The  way  is  provided.  We  sold  a few  horses,  we  sold  a few 
cattle,  but  we  never  burdened  our  financial  responsibility  to  a point  that  it  wasn’t 
more  or  less  normal  procedure  to  send  Leslie  the  money  he  needed  when  he 
needed  it. 

Mother  was  constantly  helping  me,  but  she  never  criticized  me.  She  let  me 
do  things  the  way  I wanted  to  do  them.  If  I made  a mistake,  she  didn’t  find  fault, 
she  accepted  those  mistakes  and  went  on  as  if  they  never  had  happened.  I never 
saw  a day  in  my  life  when  Mother  didn’t  have  some  money  on  hand.  I could  ask 
her  for  a dollar  or  two  or  three  and  I’d  get  it.  No  questions  asked.  I didn’t  know 
where  it  came  from.  She  was  a wonderful  manager. 

Family  prayer  was  held  every  day,  night  and  morning.  I took  my  turn  with 
her.  Seems  I can  yet  hear  her  invoke  the  blessings  of  the  Lord  upon  the  leadership 
of  the  Church,  the  leadership  of  the  nation,  upon  her  family,  and  those  in  need. 

It  seemed  that  one  of  the  greatest  worries  Mother  had  was  to  get  the  wood 
she  needed.  Pitch  would  cause  the  stove  to  smoke  up.  She  needed  oak,  which 
was  not  easy  to  get.  I’d  come  home  and  Mother  would  say,  "Let’s  go  get  a load 
of  wood.  I’ll  go  with  you  and  I’ll  help  pick  it  up."  She  would.  She’d  pick  up 
knots  of  trees  in  her  apron  and  take  them  over  and  dump  them  in  the  wagon  while 
I cut.  And  if  she  got  a nice  pile  of  wood  stacked  up,  she’d  say,  "Oh  son,  you 
don’t  know  how  I appreciate  that. " 
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Alpine  Reunions 

One  day  Mother  said,  after  I’d  been  plowing  across  the  meadow,  "Wouldn’t 
it  be  nice  if  we  had  some  fresh  meat?"  I said  I’d  get  her  some.  A bunch  of 
turkey  came  across  the  field  as  I was  plowing.  I took  the  shotgun  and  one  of  the 
horses  I’d  been  using,  still  with  his  harness  on.  With  one  shot  I got 

(p^) 

six  wild  turkeys,  brought  them  home  tied  to  the  hames  of  the  harness.  You  never 
saw  a person  more  thrilled  than  Mother  was.  We  just  didn’t  have  fresh  meat.  In 
cold  weather  you  could  kill  a beef  and  keep  it,  but  when  warm  weather  came,  your 
supply  was  gone. 

Mother  and  Father  had  temple  clothes  that  they  kept  in  a drawer  all  the  time 
so  that  it  would  be  on  hand  when  they  should  die  and  would  need  it.  The  idea  was 
very  distasteful  to  me  then.  Father  had  pretty  good  health,  but  at  one  time  he 
suffered  from  a terrible  pain  in  his  back.  Osk  Hamblin,  just  returned  from  a 
mission,  rode  up  from  Alpine  and  administered  to  him  and  he  was  almost  instantly 
healed. 

Father  took  ill  in  1909.  He  died  in  November  and  this  would  be  15  to  30 
days  before  his  death:  Mother  decided  Father  would  have  to  be  taken  to  St.  Johns. 
They  prepared  a bed  in  the  wagon  box, and  Armeda,  a sister,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  women  to  ever  live  in  Alpine,  drove  the  team.  Mother  sat  in  the  back 
of  the  wagon  with  Father.  They  drove  straight  through  from  Alpine  to  St.  Johns 
in  one  day,  60  miles.  That  night  a man  drove  in  from  Luna  to  sit  with  Father;  he 
had  been  that  concerned. 

After  Father  had  been  in  St.  Johns  for  some  time,  it  was  realized  that  the 
illness  was  nothing  temporary,  so  "Uncle  Josh",  Nancy’s  husband,  sent  Smith  to 
get  me,  horseback,  at  Alpine.  We  rode  to  St.  Johns  in  one  day.  I’d  been  there 
three  or  four  days  and  Josh  came  and  got  me.  We  went  to  the  house.  Rudger 
Clawson  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and  a Brother  Roberts,  or  Brother 
McMurrin  perhaps,  had  been  invited  to  administer  to  him.  I was  there  when  the 
administration  took  place  in  a small  building  in  the  northwest  part  of  St.  Johns. 
When  Brother  Clawson  sealed  the  anointing,  among  other  things,  he  told  Father 
that  he  had  gained  exaltation  in  the  celestial  kingdom,  that  the  Lord  was  fully 
satisfied  with  his  work,  and  that  his  mission  was  finished.  After  the  prayer  was 
ended.  Father  turned  to  Mother  and  said,  "Jane,  did  you  hear  what  he  said?" 
"Yes,  I did."  "I  can’t  believe  that’s  true,"  Father  commented.  Immediately  after 
prayer.  Father  was  relieved  of  pain;  he  said  so.  Later  it  was  decided  he  had  had 
an  attack  of  appendicitis  and  when  the  appendix  broke,  he  was  relieved  of  pain  at 
that  hour  of  the  administration.  I went  back  to  the  ranch.  Not  very  long  after. 
Uncle  Josh  came  and  said,  "Your  father  is  dead." 
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Alpine  Reunions 


1967  Reunion 

October  25,  1967:  a group  of  relatives  came  to  Alpine.  Lee  Grande  and 
Mary  were  there,  Smith  and  Edna,  Zona,  Louisa,  Wanda,  and  Jayne  were  also 
there.  They  discovered  again: 

Joshie’s  Field,  named  so  by  Lee  Grande  because  Uncle  Josh  had  put  in  some 
potatoes  the  spring  after  he  and  Nancy  were  married  in  December  of  1892.  This 
little  field  was  just  west  of  the  ranch. 

The  fence  which  Josh  had  put  up,  which  had  stood  for  years  and  years.  One 
or  two  posts  still  stood,  so  the  crowd  waded  in  mud,  had  a great  time  finding  four 
posts  still  intact,  even  some  wire  fastened  to  the  posts.  As  long  as  I was 

(pu_M) 

on  the  ranch,  passing  there  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times,  I never  did  see  that 
iron  before,  said  Lee  Grande.  There  it  was,  hanging  on  a nail.  Could  be  a 
priceless  heirloom  of  the  time  that  Josh  and  Nancy  began  married  life  at  the  ranch. 

Louisa  says  of  this  experience  on  the  ranch:  The  reason  it  meant  so  much 
to  me  was  because  I never  did  know  my  dad.  He  died  before  I was  born,  and  to 
see  something  he  actually  had  made  with  his  own  hands  made  an  impression  on 
me  that  I don’t  think  I’ll  ever  forget.  That  day  was  wonderful.  I looked  out  there 
in  the  meadow  and  reflected.  Mama  had  talked  to  me  a lot  about  Grandpa,  and 
to  be  out  there  and  know  that  that  was  where  she  pitched  hay  and  he  would  say  to 
her,  "Now  Nancy,  don’t  pitch  too  hard  and  don’t  lift  too  hard. " He’d  tried  to  save 
her  all  he  could.  He  knew  that  she  was  working  too  hard,  but  there  seemed  no 
other  choice  in  that  day  and  under  those  conditions. 

"Nancy,  being  the  second  oldest  girl,  took  over  the  responsibilities  the  boys 
would  have  had  were  it  not  for  girls  coming  first,  and  I suppose  that  no  woman 
on  earth  ever  helped  her  dad  more  in  hauling  hay  and  carrying  on  the  work 
associated  with  the  ranch  at  Alpine  than  did  Nancy,"  comments  Lee  Grande.  "She 
was  Father’s  right  hand  helper  for  years  and  years,  and  I suppose  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a case  where  a dad  and  his  daughter  were  closer  associated 
together  than  was  Nancy  and  her  father.  In  fact,  before  her  death  she  mentioned 
time  and  again  of  the  devotion  and  love  and  respect  and  admiration  that  she  had 
for  her  father.  I think  it  was  generally  agreed  that  because  of  the  experiences 
Nancy  had  here  on  this  ranch,  there  was  not  much  doubt  but  that  her  health  was 
impaired,  actually  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  If  ever  there  was  a woman  that  bore 
responsibility  freely  without  complaining  in  any  way,  Nancy  was  that  one." 

All  this,  tying  together  the  facts  that  Nancy  had  worked  so  hard  on  this 
ranch,  that  she  and  Josh  had  started  out  their  married  life  here,  the  incident  of  the 
posts  and  the  little  iron  he  used  to  twist  the  wire  to  hold  it  tight  and  the  posts 
together,  it  seemed  to  Lee  Grande  that  when  they  had  left,  they  had  taken 
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Alpine  Reunions 

something  that  in  its  absence  brought  on  a feeling  of  loneliness  and  almost  sad 
reflection  of  some  of  the  most  sacred  and  valuable  experiences  of  life. 

From  this  same  tape.  Mary  Noble,  wife  of  Lee  Grande,  speaks:  Dorothy 
and  her  sister  Lluana,  daughters  of  Leslie,  have  collected  a few  faith-promoting 
stories,  under  the  signature  of  Jane  Noble,  told  and  dated  May  19,  1934. 

"When  Edward  Alvah  Noble  was  about  twelve  years  old,  he  lived  in  the 
13th  Ward  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Fast  Day  came  on  Thursday  in  those  days.  On  this 
particular  Fast  Day,  the  patriarch  came  in,  sat  down  by  Edward,  and  when 

(pJ5) 

he  arose  to  bear  his  testimony,  he  usually  leaned  on  his  crutch,  but  today  he  placed 
his  hand  on  this  12-year-old  boy’s  head.  Speaking  in  tongues,  he  bore  his 
testimony  and  foretold  this  boy’s  future.  Someone  in  the  audience  interpreted  it. 
He  told  him  he  would  fill  an  honorable  mission,  that  he  would  help  pioneer  the 
southern  part  of  Utah  and  would  someday  be  a bishop.  He  also  said  he  would 
become  a man  of  influence  in  the  church.  I have  heard  my  husband  tell  the  above 
incident  and  note  that  every  word  was  literally  fulfilled. 

"About  three  weeks  before  my  daughter  Maud  was  born,  I became  paralyzed  from 
my  hips  down.  I didn’t  know  what  to  do  and  there  were  no  doctors  in  those  days. 
I had  no  one  to  rely  on,  only  my  Father  in  Heaven.  My  condition  was  unchanged 
and  it  was  time  for  me  to  be  delivered.  I knew  I could  not  go  through  with  it 
unless  there  was  a change.  My  husband  called  in  the  elders  to  administer  to  me. 
After  their  administration,  the  feeling  returned  to  my  limbs.  I was  normal  from 
that  time  on  and  my  baby  was  healthy  and  strong. 

"The  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  asked  Joseph  Bates  Noble  to  come  into  the 
woods  on  May  5,  1841,  at  a certain  time.  There  the  prophet  gave  the  words  and 
Joseph  Bates  Noble  repeated  them  after  him  as  directed,  and  he  thus  sealed  Louisa 
Beaman  (the  name  Beaman  is  also  spelled  Beeman  and  Beman  by  some),  the 
prophet’s  first  plural  wife,  to  him.  Orson  Pratt  and  William  Clayton  were  the 
witnesses.  The  prophet  then  sealed  Joseph  Bates  Noble’s  first  wife,  Mary  Adeline 
Beaman,  a sister  to  Louisa,  to  him,  same  date,  same  place. 

"I  heard  Joseph  Bates  Noble  tell  this  incident  in  1886.  He  also  told  of  going 
before  a notary  public  to  witness  to  the  fact  that  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  had  a plural 
wife.  He  did  this  because  Joseph  Smith’s  sons  said  their  mother  denied  that  he 
had  a plural  wife."  This  is  signed  by  Jane  Noble  on  March  4,  1934. 

"In  1870,  when  Martin  Harris  was  in  Salt  Lake  City,  he  bore  a strong 
testimony  to  the  divinity  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  I,  Jane  Noble,  was  present  at 
the  meeting  in  the  tabernacle  and  I heard  Martin  Harris  declare  that  he  saw  the 
plates  from  which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated,  that  he  saw  the  engravings 
thereon,  that  he  acted  as  a scribe  for  Joseph  Smith  for  a time  and  that  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  commanding  him  to  bear  record  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 
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Alpine  Reunions 

translated  by  the  power  of  God.  His  testimony  was  powerful  and  impressed  me 
very  much." 

A story  of  a healing  as  told  by  Armeda.  daughter  of  E.  A.  Noble:  My 
father,  E.  A.  Noble,  was  kicked  in  the  right  side  of  his  chest  by  a horse.  It  looked 
as  if  he  was  fatally  hurt.  There  was  no  doctor  to  be  had.  He  asked  that  Brother 
Skousen  come  and  administer  to  him.  When  Brother  Skousen  arrived  he  asked 
Father  if  he  believed  there  was  power  in  the  priesthood  to  heal  him.  Father 
answered  by  saying  that  he  knew  nothing  was  impossible  with  God.  Brother 
Skousen  left  the  room  and  was  gone  for  half  an  hour.  When  he  returned  he 
anointed  Father’s  head  and  chest  with  oil.  Placing  his  hands  on  the  injured  chest 
he  sealed  the  anointing.  Immediately  Father’s  labored  breathing  stopped  and  the 
next  morning  he  was  up  and  about  his  work  as  usual.  His  testimony  was  that  he 
felt  the  torn  parts  drawn  together,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  never  felt  any 
aftereffects  from  that  injury. 


1993  Reunion 

In  November  of  1992  Mary  Noble  wrote  Lola  Gibbons  about  her  son’s 
marriage.  This  letter  reveals  much  about  Mary,  a wonderful  woman,  and  the 
driving  force  in  our  reunions  of  the  early  1990s.  She  even  got  some  of  H and 
Lola’s  children  to  attend,  Ann  Widmer  and  Andy. 

11/4/92 

1738  W.  Pecos  Ave. 

Mesa,  AZ  85202 

Dear  Lola, 

Life  is  different  around  our  house  these  days  - A new  miracle  has 
developed.  Doug  has  enjoyed  his  bachelorhood  so  much  I was  afraid  he  would 
never  change  - But  - for  the  past  2 or  3 weeks  he  goes  to  see  or  calls  or  both  - a 
certain  young  woman  in  our  Ward  named  Susan  Smith  who  has  a 3 1/2  yr  old  son 
named  Brandin  - every  day.  Ha  - Well  I am  happy  of  course,  hoping  it  will  be 
good,  three  years  ago  he  spotted  her  through  the  audience  in  church  and  asked  me 
to  find  out  her  name  from  Relief  Society  Sisters.  I did  - but  nothing  happened 
then.  He  came  to  know  her  in  the  (over  30)  Singles  Program.  And  about  3 weeks 
ago  asked  her  on  a date  - now  the  date  is  a steady  affair.  Well  - we  shall  see! 

Now  - as  for  me  - I never  change,  except  to  get  slower  and  slower.  But  I 
still  have  to  wait  on  myself  and  care  for  myself  - Doug  isn’t  about  to  cook  for  me, 
etc.  But  I am  glad  to  be  here.  I miss  those  girls  and  hope  they  miss  me  a little 
even  if  they  wouldn’t  admit  it.  Ha.  I love  church.  The  young  mothers  here  are 
so  good  to  me  and  take  me  to  Home  Making  night  meetings  etc.  So  with  Temple 
work  and  Family  Genealogy  I am  happy  - and  I love  You  and  Yours! 
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Alpine  Reunions 

I do  have  a picture  of  Grandpa  and  Grandma  Noble  in  my  book  of 
Remembrance  but  I’ll  have  to  hunt  for  it.  I don’t  have  one  of  Joshua.  I’m  sure 
you  have  the  story  of  how  Mary  Flammer  took  care  of  Nancy.  She  writes  very 
well  and  might  be  able  to  come  up  with  something  that  is  different.  I will  look 
through  my  things  and  let  you  know  but  I’m  going  to  get  this  in  the  mail  now. 

I love  you  Dear  Lola 

Aunt  Mary 

The  June  25  & 26,  1993  Noble  Reunion  at  Alpine 

By  Mary  Noble 

Dear  Loved  Ones, 

We  are  all  family  and  LOVE  is  the  gift  that  was  passed  around  during  our 
two  days  of  Reunion  with  each  other.  I have  tried  to  write  a few  times  since  then 
to  thank  you  for  coming  - but  - I’m  not  able  to  express  my  true  feelings.  I truly 
love  each  one  and  I wish  I could  remember  the  names  of  all  the  children,  their 
happiness  and  play  contributed  much  to  our  dinners  together,  those  who  sang 
were  wonderful  - if  I could  sing  I would  have  led  the  whole  group  in  the  lovely 
songs  we  all  know. 

This  letter  is  to  express  my  gratitude  as  best  I can  to  all  who  came.  I am 
still  happy  and  always  will  be  in  appreciation  of  those  two  days  and  I pray  that 
Linda  and  Lori  will  plan  now  to  bring  us  all  together  next  year.  You  are  young 
and  energetic  enough  to  do  all  the  good  things  I forgot.  It  is  this  hope  that  caused 
me  to  make  a list  for  each  of  you.  Everyone  may  have  an  In-Put  and  by 
corresponding  early  we  can  save  a date  on  our  Year’s  Calendar  and  mark  it 
special. 

It  was  a Glorious  Success!  I am  truly  glad  I tried  and  I am  thankful  for 
Austin  Frost  and  his  boys  who  did  the  work  for  the  Cook-Out  on  Saturday  and  for 
David  and  Bea  Noble  who  furnished  dinner  on  Friday:  - and  especially  for  All 
those  who  came  and  shared. 

Please  - know  that  I love  you  and  pray  for  God’s  Blessings  to  continue  to 
be  with  you  always, 

Aunt  Mary  Noble 

July  27,  1993 

Dear  Descendants  of  Grandfather  Noble, 

How  delighted  we  were  to  see  each  of  you.  It  seems  a little  sad  that  our 
lives  are  slipping  away  without  the  opportunity  of  sharing  more  closely  in  each 
other’s  joys  and  sorrows. 

Again  it  was  good  to  see  each  of  you  and  we  sincerely  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  again. 

With  very  best  wishes. 
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David  & Bea 

*** 

Noble  Family  Reunion,  June  25  & 26,  1993,  For  Descendants  of  Edward  Alvah 
Noble 

NANCY  NOBLE  GIBBONS  - Husband:  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons 

1.  Austin  Frost  (Husband  of  Rizpah  Jayne  Gibbons) 

2.  Jerry  Austin  Frost  - Wife:  Joan  (Son  of  Rizpah  Jayne  Gibbons  and 
Austin  Frost) 

3.  Smith  Gibbons  Frost  - Wife:  Lore  (Son  of  Rizpah  Jayne  Gibbons  and 
Austin  Frost) 

4.  Jeffry  R.  Frost  (Son  of  Rizpah  Jayne  Gibbons  and  Austin  Frost) 

5.  Dr.  Andy  Gibbons  (Son  of  Andrew  H.  Gibbons) 

6.  Ann  Widmer  (daughter  of  Andy  Gibbons) 

CHARLES  LESLIE  NOBLE  - Wife:  Rozella  Brinkerhoff 

1.  David  B.  Noble  - Wife:  Beatrice  Higgins 

HAZEL  ELNORA  NOBLE  - Husband:  Archibald  R.  Boyack 

1.  Elnora  Boyack  Gwynn  - Husband:  Woodruff  Gwynn 

2.  Gail  Groves  (daughter  of  Elnora  Boyack  and  Woodruff  Gwynn) 

3.  Virginia  Boyack  Bagley  - Husband:  Dean  B.  Bagley 

4.  Linda  Bagley  Stevens  (daughter  of  Virginia  Boyack  and  Dean  B 
Bagley) 

5.  Robert  N.  Boyack 

LEGRANDE  NOBLE  - Wife:  Mary 
1.  Mary  M.  Noble 

MAUD  NOBLE  NELSON  - Husband:  Nels  Lars  Nelson 
PEARL  EMMALINE  NOBLE  - Husband:  Silas  Learritt  Fish 

NOTES: 

We  failed  to  obtain  the  names  of  the  younger  people  attending  but  sincerely 
appreciated  having  them  join  us. 

Addresses  that  may  be  of  interest. 

CHILDREN  OF  CHARLES  LESLIE  NOBLE 

1.  Merwin  L.  Noble 

2.  Robert  L.  Noble 
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3.  Arlene  Noble  Saline 

4.  Zella  Noble  Nelson  (Daughter  of  Edward  Noble) 

CHILDREN  OF  ARMEDA  NOBLE  TENNEY  - Husband:  Warren  Moroni 
Tenney 

1.  Lewis  N.  Tenney  (Presently  on  mission  in  Salt  Lake  City) 

2.  Dorothy  Tenney  Jepson  (Presently  on  mission  in  Salt  Lake  City) 

Alpine,  AZ  85920 

3.  Jimmy  Welch  (Husband  of  Luwana  Tenney  - Deceased) 

Alpine,  AZ  85920 

Greetings  From  the  Noble  Ranch 

I would  like  to  invite  you,  and  anyone  else  you  know  who  may  be  interested 
to  spend  the  weekend  of  June  25th,  26th,  and  27th  [1993]  at  the  Noble  Ranch  near 
Alpine,  Arizona.  Come  and  visit  with  all  of  us  who  love  the  Old  Ranch.  This  is 
a No-Host  affair  and  there  will  be  no  organized  activities  or  meals.  Campsites  will 
be  available.  (The  ranch  is  1 1/2  miles  northwest  of  Alpine.  Go  northwest  on 
highway  60  on  road  to  Sspringerville  for  two  miles  to  a sign  saying  "Blue  Lake 
Road",  turn  left  after  1/2  mile,  second  lane,  into  the  Noble  ranch.) 

Bring  a smile  for  me  and  everyone  you  meet.  Then  bring  a good  story  to 
tell  friends  and  relatives  about  yourselves;  then  bring  an  experience  you  have  had 
at  the  Ranch  or  have  heard  about.  Also  bring  your  Testimony  and  maybe  we  can 
have  a meeting  Sunday  morning  and  be  lifted  to  the  blue  heaven  at  Noble  Ranch 
as  we  share  with  each  other. 

I love  you  and  want  to  see  you  there,  Mary  M.  Noble,  Wife  of  LeGrande 

Noble 

Dear  Aut  Frost  and  boys  would  like  to  prepare  a big  COOK-OUT  on 
Saturday.  If  you  would  like  to  have  that  send  $3.00  per  person  to  him  at  the 
address  below  so  he  will  be  able  to  prepare. 

Austin  Frost  - Box  35  ?,  AZ  85901 
or  you  can  call  his  son  Jerry  at  602-537-2327 

Please  make  copies  and  send  to  your  Mother  and  brothers  and  sisters.  I do 
not  have  addresses.  Love,  Aunt  Mary 


Lore  and  Gibb  Frost 
Linden  AZ  85901 

Dear  New  to  me  Cousins, 
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Enclosed  is  Ann’s  and  my  report  to  our  families  on  our  trip  to  my  dad  "H"’s 
home  country.  I hope  it  communicates  my  thrill.  I visited  the  town  I was  born 
in  two  years  ago  but  only  a person  or  two  even  knew  H and  Lola.  It  has  been 
over  60  years  since  I was  in  Alpine,  and  now  I’ve  seen  Green  in  AZ,  I am  sorry 
I waited  os  long. 

I asked  someone  to  forward  a note  about  the  video’  you  made  to  you  before 
Mary’s  name/address  list  came.  I would  love  to  make  a copy.  I can  easily. 

Please  tell  Dave  and  Bea,  and  any  others  of  the  group  you  see  how  much 
we  loved  Alpine  and  you  all.  Your  friend,  Gibb,  in  the  Garage  who  rented  us  the 
car  was  special  too! 

You’d  be  welcome  here  for  a visit! 

Love,  andy 


Edward  Alvah  Noble  Family  Reunion,  Alpine,  Arizona 

June  24-27,  1993 

Thursday  the  24th 

(Ann)  Dad  and  I met  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  Airport  and  flew  to  Arizona 
together.  We  picked  up  a rental  car  and  started  the  long  drive,  about  five  hours, 
to  Alpine,  Arizona.  The  temperature  in  Phoenix  was  113  degrees.  When  we 
arrived  in  Alpine  it  was  85  degrees.  A cabin  in  the  mountains  was  already 

appealing  to  me...  because  is  was  away  from  the  heat. 

(Andy)  Our  rental  car  abandoned  us  in  Showlow,  but  after  2 or  3 hours  of 
negotiation  we  were  able  to  get  a rental  Geo  (Tiny!  for  Ann  And  I and  our  BIG 

luggage)  from  a local  dealer.  He  would  not  let  us  rent  it  for  return  in  Phoenix, 

but  our  rental  agency.  Value,  persuaded  them  to  give  it  to  us  on  the  condition  that 
Value  Rental  Co.  would  claim  it  from  us  at  the  airport  and  drive  it  back  to 
Showlow  at  their  expense.  We  were  only  charged  for  the  few  hours  we  had  their 
dead  Mitsubishi,  $34.00.  During  the  three  days  we  had  the  little  Geo,  we  drove 
it  hundreds  of  miles. 

(Ann)  The  city  of  Alpine  is  so  small,  (How  small  is  it  Ann?),  you’d  would 
miss  it  if  you  blinked  as  you  passed  through  the  main  (and  the  only)  intersection 
in  town.  We  checked  into  our  motel,  one  of  only  two,  and  then  went  to  dinner. 
After  eating.  Aunt  Mary  met  us,  and  we  went  to  her  cabin  to  start  a pre-reunion 
tour. 

The  Noble  ranch  is  a beautiful  place,  so  green  and  cool,  and  so  far  away 
from  people.  The  road  into  the  cabin  was  not  meant  for  a small  car  like  ours  but 
we  went  slowly  and  carefully  and  came  away  with  no  damage.  Mary  and 
LeGrande’s  cabin  is  all  log.  The  fireplace  which  Mary  helped  build  is  made  out 
of  rock  from  Cache  Valley,  Utah.  Inside  there  are  two  floors,  but  Mary  doesn’t 


^ A video  was  indeed  made  during  this  reunion. 
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allow  anyone  upstairs.  The  bedroom  is  3 inches  bigger  in  each  direction  than  the 
double  bed  which  is  in  the  room.  We  could  not  figure  out  how  she  got  the  bed 
into  the  room.  The  cabin  also  has  a family  room,  a kitchenette  and  bathroom. 
All  the  luxuries  of  a home  away  from  home. 

(Andy)  Mary  and  LeGrande  had  built  a log  cabin  on  the  old  ranch.  The 
original  pioneer  house  is  gone,  and  Leslie’s  nice  home  built  much  later  has 
burned.  In  Mary’s  cabin  is  a beautiful  fireplace  of  green  stone  from  Cache 
Valley.  A US  AC  professor  told  Mary  how  to  lay  the  stone,  and  she  a relative  did 
it.  A pretty  stone  "N"  is  laid  into  the  center.  Mount  Gobbler  is  an  unusual  peak 
visible  from  this  room.  We  were  told  that  when  kids  aren’t  riding  Honda 
Tricycles,  the  elk  can  be  seen  each  evening  at  the  edge  of  the  pasture  meadow. 

Edward  Alvah’s  old  ranch,  and  Alpine  are  at  8500  feet.  The  mountains  are 
covered  right  over  the  peaks  with  big  pines  and  the  area  is  green  beyond  belief. 
I could  imagine  why  Andrew  S.  and  Jacob  Hamblin  would  have  wanted  to  live 
there  by  the  time  Ann  and  I finished  our  5 hour  drive  from  Phoenix,  which  had 
registered  113  degrees. 

Mary  took  Ann  and  I to  a sign  that  said  Old  Fort  Bushvalley.  Looking 
across  the  meadow  where  the  fort  was  she  told  us  of  an  old  man  who  had  a cabin 
there.  Jane  Peel  had  been  near  delivery,  and  they  had  no  home  yet.  He  moved 
out  so  she  could  live  there  until  the  birth.  He  felt  she  should  be  indoors.  When 
the  time  arrived  it  was  raining  so  hard,  they  had  to  hold  umbrellas  over  her  to 
keep  her  dry  during  labor.  The  dirt  floor  became  a mud  pit. 

Friday  the  25th 

(Ann)We  headed  for  St.  Johns  to  look  up  the  dead.  The  grave  yard  in  this 
town  was  so  clean  and  neat.  The  caretakers  really  respect  those  buried  there  and 
it  shows.  The  Noble  Plot  is  near  a wooden  picket  fence  in  the  middle  of  the 
cemetery.  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons,  Nancy  Louisa  Noble,  Josephine,  Jose,  Joseph, 
Nealo,  Edward  A Noble,  Rizpah,  Andrew  S.  Gibbons,  Andrew  V.  Gibbons,  Lee 
Roy  Gibbons,  and  Armita  Nicoll  are  all  buried  there  fairly  close  to  each  other. 

(Andy)  Ann  brought  graveyard  listings  from  her  Family  History  data  for 
Eager,  Alpine  and  St.  Johns.  A relative,  Arlene  and  Kenneth  Saline,  lives  in  St 
Johns,  and  could  have  helped  us,  but  we  missed  them.  We  went  to  all  3 
graveyards  and  found  every,  yes  EVERY,  family  grave  listed.  Nancy  appeared 
to  be  buried  both  there  and  in  Logan,  Utah.  Joshua’s  stone  has  her  death 
information  also.  Perhaps  we  all  should  mention  this  in  our  writings.  She  is 
buried  in  Logan,  and  also  is  listed  with  Joshua  in  St.  Johns. 

(Ann)  At  the  Eager,  AZ  cemetery  on  the  way  back  to  Alpine.  We  found 
the  grave  of  Joshua  S.  Gibbons.  This  cemetery  is  on  a hill  and  very  hard  to  find 
unless  you  get  directions  from  an  old  native.  It  is  off  Burke  street. 

The  Alpine  Cemetery  required  several  visits  to  get  good  lighting  for 
pictures.  It  is  on  a hill  also  but  very  rough  in  decor.  The  Noble  plot  is  near 
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Jacob  Hamblin’s,  a companion  of  Andrew  S.  Gibbons.  Jacob  was  a friend  to  the 
indians  and  a pioneer. 

(Andy)  We  took  pictures  of  all  the  graves.  The  most  striking  stone  listed 
five  of  E.  A.  Nobles’  children.  It  was  a shiny  white  post  with  their  birth  and 
death  dates.  They  are  buried  in  a row  by  the  post,  but  the  drawing  of  their 
individual  locations  has  been  lost.  Jacob  Hamblin  is  buried  nearby.  The  Hamblins 
fill  half  the  graveyard.  Jacob  has  a giant  stone. 

(Ann)  Edward  Alvah  Noble’s  children  who  died  very  young,  Mary  J., 
Louisa  B.,  Edward  A.,  Joseph  B.,  and  Benjiman,  share  a grave  stone.  It  is  round, 
tall  and  white.  "The  inscription  begins,  "In  Memory  of  the  Beloved  children  of 
E A & J Noble 

Mary  J,  Born  October  29,  1870,  Died  Feb  17,  1890 
Louisa  B.,  Born  March  12  1876,  Died  May  27  1898 
Edward  A.,  Born  May  29,  1881,  Died  Mar  10  1893 
Joseph  B.,  Born  Oct  27,  1885,  Died  Feb  10  1886 
Benjiman,  Born  2 Jan  1890,  Died  Jan  3 1890 

Treasures  in  Heaven 
Where  neither  moth 
or  (sic)  rust  doth  corrupt. " 

We  drove  back  out  to  Mary’s  cabin  for  supper.  We  met  Uncle  Aut  and 
three  of  his  sons,  their  wives,  and  grandchildren.  Uncle  Aut  was  so  kind  and 
gentle.  His  story  about  coming  into  the  church  and  going  through  the  temple  after 
one  of  his  sons  missions  is  touching.  He  owns  200  acres  near  Show  Low  but  I 
can’t  figure  out  why.  All  that  cactus  and  sand.  I guess  I will  have  to  visit  again 
to  find  out. 

There  were  so  many  out  of  town  visitors  that  it  was  easier  to  pool  our  funds 
and  eat  together  at  the  ranch  than  go  to  a restaurant.  I thought  the  drive  to  Mary’s 
cabin  was  rough  till  we  drove  to  Dave’s  home.  He’s  Leslie  Nobles’  son.  He  lives 
in  a trailer  home  a mile  off  the  gravel  road  which  is  a mile  off  the  main  highway. 
I do  not  know  how  they  got  that  big  trailer  in  there  in  one  piece.  Bea  (Dave’s 
wife)  had  fixed  her  Frito  Dish,  Mary  made  chocolate  cake  and  we  shared  a 
watermelon.  We  ate  in  their  yard  while  the  kids  played  and  climbed  to  a tree 
house.  We  had  a good  time  getting  to  know  one  another. 

Saturday  the  26th 

(Andy)  The  Edward  Alvah  Noble  family  reunion,  they  announced,  is  held 
regularly  each  60  years  or  so.  The  old  ones  explained  to  the  children  that  they 
would  be  absent  from  the  next  meeting.  They  is  the  appropriate  word  since  I had 
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never  been  in  this  area  since  my  infancy,  and  only  three  people  were  known  to 
me,  Austin  Frost,  Louisa  Harris  and  Aunt  Mary  Ophelia  M.  Noble. 

(Ann)  I met  so  many  people,  I was  confused  about  who  belonged  to  whom, 
and  who  was  related  to  which  ancestor.  I couldn’t  even  keep  names  straight.  My 
notebook  came  home  with  25  pages  of  data  and  enough  work  to  keep  me  busy 
a month. 

Elnora  Gwynn  made  me  a chart  of  her  family  and  children  and  parents. 
Joanie  Frost  made  another  chart  of  her  line  under  Uncle  Aut  (Austin  Frost).  I 
added  husbands  names  and  address  as  I could.  I am  so  grateful  for  the  chance  to 
go  and  meet  more  of  "H’s"  family.  They  were  wonderful  people  and  so  kind  and 
giving. 

Hazel  Noble’s  three  children  were  there:  1)  Elnora  came  with  her  husband 
Woodruff  Gwynn  and  daughter  Gail  Groves.  2)  Virginia  came  with  her  husband 
Dean,  daughter  Linda  Stevens  and  another  daughter  Gina  with  her  husband  Alan. 
Hazel’s  son  3)  Robert  Boyack  from  California  also  came  for  a short  visit. 

Hazel  and  Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons  were  sisters.  Louisa  is  Nancy’s 
youngest  daughter.  She  was  full  of  fun  and  hugs  and  wet  kisses  for  Dad  and  I and 
messages  to  Lola.  She  was  so  happy  to  see  us  and  so  concerned  about  Grandma 
Lola  Gibbons  and  her  absence. 

(Ann)  At  the  more  formal  family  meeting  we  ate  a delicious  dutch  oven 
dinner  prepared  by  Jerry  and  Jeffrey  Frost.  We  then  listened  to  Louisa,  Austin 
Frost,  Andy  Gibbons,  Mary  Noble,  and  Elnora  Gwynn.  Gibb’s  wife,  Laurie, 
video  taped  the  meeting.  It  would  educational  for  all  to  watch  it.  It  was 
wonderful  to  hear  about  the  past  and  make  connections  with  the  present  to  improve 
the  future.  It  was  hard  to  see  Elnora  suffer  from  her  heart  trouble  but  touching 
to  watch  Gail,  her  daughter,  learn  the  gift  of  service  and  love  in  taking  care  of 
her.  Uncle  Aut  treated  us  as  one  of  his  own  even  though  he  had  never  met  me 
and  it’s  been  50  years  since  he  has  seen  Andy.  There  were  stories  of  pain  and 
hurt  in  the  past.  There  were  signs  of  hope  for  change  in  the  present  to  make 
things  better. 

(Andy)  Saturday  night,  June  26th,  1993,  we  had  a meeting  at  the  Noble 
Ranch  directed  by  aunt  Mary  Noble,  Lee  Grande’s  wife,  (this  is  how  he  prefers 
his  name  although  his  baptism  lists  it  LeGrande),  and  Austin  Frost,  now  88. 
Everyone  was  glad  to  see  us.  Ann  has  a list  of  those  present  which  I’ll  keep  track 
of,  but  Aut  was  delighted  to  see  me,  whom  he  recognized,  (HOW?),  and  Ann 
whom  he  fussed  over  constantly.  Gibb,  Eileen’s  friend  was  there  and  was  very 
special  also.  Most  of  the  visitors  were  of  the  Frost  line,  but  Louisa  came  up  from 
Mesa,  and  sent  messages  to  Lola  whom  she  obviously  worships.  Gibb  Frost  and 
three  sons  sang  some  quartets.  They  are  very  accomplished. 
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Aut  spoke  of  his  courtship  of  Jayne  and  of  Nancy’s  hesitation  in  allowing 
them  to  marry.  He  said,  " I promised  her  I’d  take  Jayne  to  the  temple,  but  I 
didn’t  say  when.  When  my  son  was  returning  from  his  mission  he  wrote  and  told 
me  to  get  ready  for  the  temple  because  when  he  got  home  we  were  going.  I did, 
and  we  did."  He  then  listed  his  activities  in  the  church. 

He  quit  high  school  because  they  caught  him  smoking  there,  and  his  dad  said 
shape  up  or  get  out.  He  went.  He  told  us  he  didn’t  miss  the  schooling.  He’d 
been  very  successful  and  well  off  and  had  a perfect  life  he  felt.  Refreshing  to 
meet  a self  made  man  who  didn’t  exactly  try  to  fill  all  the  roles  we  are  prone  to 
recognize.  He  said  he  realized  "he  should  be  dead  by  now,  and  was 

anxious  to  find  out  why  he  wasn’t."  The  story  was  also  retold  on  Aut’s  coming 
into  the  house  soaked  from  the  rain.  Jayne  asked  him  to  get  her  a bucket  of  water 
since  he  was  already  wet.  He  got  the  water,  poured  it  on  her,  and  said,  "Now  you 
can  get  the  water,  your  soaking  wet!" 

Aunt  Mary  sounded  so  much  life  Mom  it  was  scary.  The  devil  was  at  one 
elbow,  and  Jesus  at  the  other.  She  gave  a long  talk,  and  then  I told  what  I could 
say  about  my  siblings  without  blushing.  The  other  families  all  gave  brief  talks. 

Our  conclusions 

(Andy)  I felt  a report  to  you  Gibbons  about  this  reunion  was  needed.  I’ve 
ask  Ann  to  add  her  impressions.  I put  them,  in  the  electronic  blender,  and  this 
came  out.  We  Love  You! 

I had  hated  to  go,  but  am  glad  I went.  Without  Ann,  I might  not  have 
attempted  it  with  the  National  Senior  Olympics  in  Baton  Rouge  for  8 days,  and 
three  reunions,  and  a dead  computer.  But,  I am  glad  I went.  I am  glad  Ann 
went.  I did  not  realize  how  much  it  would  mean  to  her  personally.  An 
underestimation  on  my  part. 

We  know  too  little  about  our  Arizona  families.  The  Alpine  area  is  greenly 
beautiful,  unlike  St  Johns  and  Eager  etc.,  which  are  just  10-30  miles  away. 
Maybe  we  should  have  one  of  our  meetings  there  soon,  while  Aut,  Louisa,  and 
Mary  are  still  with  us.  Elnora  might  come.  She  has  marvelous  photos  and 
records  of  the  Nobles.  Gibb  is  amazing,  and  likes  us.  The  distance  from  the 
super  market  is  awesome,  but  we’d  like  the  place,  and  perhaps  see,  as  I did,  why 
someone  could  stay  in  Arizona.  Central,  my  town,  is  in  the  dry,  cotton  area. 
Everything  I’d  seen  was  desert.  But  Eileen  told  me  I’d  like  Alpine,  and  I did.  If 
it  were  nearer  King  Soopers  I could  live  there. 

(Ann)  As  I spent  some  years  in  Logan  during  college,  living  at  home,  I took 
care  of  Uncle  LeGrande  after  his  accident.  I tried  to  give  Aunt  Mary  a rest  by 
feeding  him  and  helping  exercise  his  muscles.  I knew  nothing  more  about  the 
family  than  the  small  house  I went  to  each  day  to  help.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
another  side  of  Aunt  Mary  and  to  get  to  know  her.  I even  got  to  know  Uncle 
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LeGrande  in  a new  way  though  he  is  dead  now.  What  a wonderful  sweet  family. 

I think  Mary  and  Lola  sound  alike.  It  was  almost  scary  to  close  my  eyes, 
hear  Grandma  Lola,  and  then  open  my  eyes  and  see  Mary.  Both  are  such  strong, 
valiant  Saints  in  the  church. 

I wanted  to  go  to  this  reunion  from  the  first  letter  I received.  I knew  I 
needed  to  go  and  learn.  I am  grateful  for  the  chance  to  go,  and  to  my  father, 
Andy,  for  paying  my  way  entirely.  He  is  a gentle  man  under  the  tough  exterior 
others  see.  It  was  good  to  be  with  him  and  talk  for  long  hours. 

I hated  the  heat  in  Phoenix  but  the  trip  was  educational  and  beautiful.  And 
I saw  the  Mesa  Temple  for  the  first  time.  I hope  to  take  my  children  and  husband 
back  there  soon.  I feel  it  is  important  to  know  our  past  and  pass  it  on  to  the 
children  and  grandchildren. 

We  Love  You  All, 

Ann  Drue  Gibbons  Widmer  7 14  1993, 

and  Andy  (Andrew  H Jr),  Gibbons,  7 6 93 

In  attendance  were: 

Austin  Frost,  Jerry  Austin  Frost  and  Joan,  Smith  Gibbons  Frost  and  Lore, 
Jeffy  R.  Frost,  Andy  Gibbons,  Ann  Gibbons  Widmer,  David  B.  Noble  and 
Beatrice,  Elnora  Gwynn  and  Woodruff,  Gail  Groves,  Virginia  Bagley  and  Dean, 
Linda  Bagley  Stevens,  Robert  N.  Boyack,  Mary  M.  Noble,  Louisa  Harris  and 
Marion,  Gina  and  Alan  ??,  And,  lots  of  children  who  were  not  listed  on  our  roll! 

Ann’s  own  report 

Dad  and  I met  at  the  Salt  Lake  City  Airport  and  flew  to  Arizona  together. 
We  picked  up  a rental  car  and  started  the  long  drive,  about  five  hours,  to  Alpine 
Arizona.  The  temperature  in  Phoenix  was  113  degrees.  The  temperature  when 
we  arrived  in  Alpine  was  85  degrees.  A cabin  in  the  mountains  was  already 
appealing  to  me...  because  is  was  away  from  the  high  heat.  We  had  a little  car 
trouble  but  thanks  to  Dad’s  knowledge  of  cars  we  made  it  to  Show  Low  and  got 
a replacement,  a Geo  Metro,  after  a little  wagering. 

The  city  of  Alpine  is  so  small.  You  would  miss  it  if  you  blinked  as  you 
passed  through  the  main  (and  the  only  intersection  in  town.)  We  checked  into  a 
motel,  one  of  two  in  the  town  and  then  went  to  dinner.  After  eating.  Aunt  Mary 
took  us  to  her  cabin  for  a pre-reunion  tour.  It  was  a beautiful  place.  It  is  so 
green  and  cool  and  far  away  from  people.  The  road  in  to  the  cabin  was  not  meant 
for  a small  car  like  ours  but  we  went  slow  and  carefully  and  came  away  with  no 
damage  to  our  car.  Mary  and  LeGrande ’s  cabin  is  all  log.  The  fireplace  which 
Mary  helped  build  is  made  out  of  rock  from  Cache  Valley,  Utah.  Inside  there  are 
two  floors  but  Mary  doesn’t  allow  anyone  upstairs.  The  bedroom  is  3 inches 
bigger  in  each  direction  than  the  double  bed  which  is  in  the  room.  We  could  not 
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figure  out  how  she  got  the  bed  into  the  room.  The  cabin  also  has  a family  room, 
a kitchenette  and  bathroom.  All  the  luxury s of  home  away  from  home. 

Mary  recommended  the  M and  J restaurant  but  we  ate  breakfast  at  the  other 
restaurant  in  Alpine  and  then  headed  for  St.  Johns  to  look  up  the  dead.  The  grave 
yard  in  this  town  was  so  clean  and  neat.  The  caretakers  really  respect  the  dead 
buried  there  and  it  shows.  The  Noble  Plot  is  near  a wooden  picket  fence  in  the 
middle  of  the  cemetery.  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons,  Nancy  Louisa  Noble,  Josephine, 
Jose,  Joseph,  Neallo,  Edward  A Noble,  Rizpah,  Andrew  S.  Gibbons,  Andrew  V. 
Gibbons,  Lee  Roy  Gibbons,  Armitta  Nicoll  are  all  buried  there  fairly  close  to  each 
other. 

At  the  Eager,  AZ  cemetery  on  the  way  back  to  Alpine.  We  found  the  grave 
of  Joshua  S.  Gibbons.  This  cemetery  is  on  a hill  and  very  hard  to  find  unless  you 
get  directions  from  an  old  native  of  Eager.  It  is  off  a street  called  Burke. 

The  Alpine  Cemetery  required  several  visits  to  get  good  lighting  for  the 
pictures.  It  is  on  a hill  also  but  very  rough  in  decor.  The  Noble  plot  there  is  near 
Jacob  Hamblin,  a companion  of  Andrew  S.  Gibbons.  He  was  a friend  to  the 
indians  and  a pioneer.  Edward  Alvah  Noble’s  children  who  died  very  young, 
Mary  J.,  Louisa  B.,  Edward  A.,  Joseph  B.,  and  Benjiman,  share  a grave  marker. 
It  is  round,  tall  and  white.  The  closing  statement  says  "Treasures  in  heaven  where 
neither  moth  or  rust  doth  corrupt. " 

Friday,  We  drove  back  out  to  Mary’s  cabin  for  supper.  We  met  Uncle  Aut 
and  3 of  his  sons,  their  wives,  and  grandchildren.  Uncle  Aut  was  so  kind  and 
gentle.  His  story  about  coming  into  the  church  and  going  through  the  temple  after 
one  of  his  sons  missions  is  touching.  He  owns  200  acres  near  Show  Low  but  I 
can’t  figure  out  why.  All  that  cactus  and  sand.  I guess  I will  have  to  visit  again 
to  find  out  why. 

There  were  so  many  out  of  town  visitors  it  was  easier  to  pool  our  funds  and 
eat  together  than  go  to  a restaurant.  I thought  the  drive  to  Mary’s  cabin  was  rough 
till  we  drove  to  Dave’s  home.  He’s  Leslie’s  son.  He  lives  in  a trailer  home  a 
mile  off  the  gravel  road  which  is  a mile  off  the  main  highway.  I do  not  know  how 
they  got  that  big  trailer  in  there  in  one  piece.  Bea  (Dave’s  wife)  had  fixed  her 
Frito  Dish,  Mary  made  chocolate  cake  and  we  shared  a watermelon.  We  ate  in 
their  backyard  while  the  kids  played  and  climbed  the  trees  to  a play  house.  We 
had  a good  time  getting  to  know  one  another. 

Saturday 

I met  so  many  people,  I was  so  confused  on  who  belonged  to  who  and  who 
was  related  to  which  ancestor.  I couldn’t  even  keep  names  straight.  I started  a 
notebook  and  came  home  25  pages  later  with  enough  to  keep  me  busy  a month. 
Elnora  Gwynn  made  me  a chart  of  her  family  and  children  and  parents.  Joanie 
Frost  made  another  chart  of  her  line  under  Uncle  Aut.  I added  husbands  names 
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and  address  as  I could.  I am  so  grateful  for  the  chance  to  go  and  meet  more 
family.  They  were  wonderful  people  and  so  kind  and  giving. 

Hazel  Noble’s  three  children  were  there:  1)  Elnora  came  with  her  husband 
Woodruff  Gwynn  and  daughter  Gail  Groves.  2)  Virginia  came  with  her  husband 
Dean,  daughter  Linda  Stevens  and  another  daughter  Gina  with  her  husband  Alan. 
Hazel’s  son  3)  Robert  Boyack  from  California  also  came  for  a short  stay. 

Hazel  and  Nancy  were  sisters,  Louisa  is  Nancy’s  youngest  daughter.  She 
was  there  full  of  fun  and  hugs  and  wet  kisses  for  Dad  and  1.  She  was  so  happy 
to  see  us  and  so  concerned  about  Grandma  Lola  Gibbons  and  her  absence. 

At  the  family  meeting  we  ate  a delicious  dinner  cooked  by  Jerry  and  Jeffrey  Frost. 
We  then  listened  to  Louisa,  Austin  Frost,  Andy  Gibbons,  Mary  Noble,  and  Flnora 
Gwynn.  Gibb’s  wife,  Laurie  video  taped  the  meeting.  It  would  educational  for  all 
to  get  a copy  and  watch  and  listen  to  it.  It  was  wonderful  to  hear  about  the  past 
and  make  connections  with  the  present  to  improve  the  future.  It  was  hard  to  see 
Elnora  suffer  from  her  heart  trouble  but  touching  to  watch  Gail,  her  daughter, 
learn  the  gift  of  service  and  love  in  taking  care  of  her.  Uncle  Aut  treated  us  as 
one  of  his  own  even  though  he  had  never  met  me  and  it’s  been  50  years  since  he 
has  seen  Andy.  There  were  stories  of  pain  and  hurt  in  the  past.  There  were  signs 
of  hope  for  change  in  the  present  to  make  things  better. 

As  I spent  some  years  in  Logan  during  college,  living  at  home,  I took  care 
of  Uncle  LeGrande  after  his  accident.  I tried  to  give  Aunt  Mary  a rest  by  going 
in  and  feeding  him  and  helping  exercise  his  muscles.  I never  knew  more  about  the 
family  than  the  small  house  I went  to  each  day  to  help.  It  was  wonderful  to  see 
another  side  of  Aunt  Mary  and  to  get  to  know  her.  I even  got  to  know  Uncle 
LeGrande  in  a new  way  even  though  he  is  dead  now.  What  a wonderful  sweet 
family.  I think  Mary  and  Lola  sound  alike.  It  was  almost  scary  to  close  my  eyes 
and  hear  Grandma  Lola  and  then  open  my  eyes  and  see  Mary.  Both  are  such 
strong,  valiant  Saints  in  the  church. 

I wanted  to  go  to  this  reunion  from  the  first  letter  I received.  I knew  I 
needed  to  go  and  learn.  I am  grateful  for  the  chance  to  go  and  to  my  father,  Andy 
for  paying  my  way  entirely.  He  is  a gentle  man  under  the  tough  exterior  others 
see.  It  was  good  to  be  with  him  and  talk  for  long  hours.  I hated  the  heat  in 
Phoenix  but  the  trip  was  educational  and  beautiful.  I hope  to  take  my  children  and 
husband  back  there  soon.  I feel  it  is  important  to  know  my  past  and  pass  it  on  to 
my  children  and  grandchildren. 

Ann  Drue  Gibbons  Widmer  7 14  1993 

sis** 

Joshie  Louisa  Gibbons  is  married  to  Marion  Harris 

Hazel  Noble  and  Archie  R.  Boyack-their  children  that  we  met  are: 

1 . Elnora  Gwynn  - daughter  is  Gail  Groves 
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2.  Gail  Groves  (daughter  of  Elnora  Boyack  and  Woodruff  Gwynn),  1893  S.  2500 
E.  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84018 

2.  Virginia  Bagley  - Dean  is  her  husband,  just  returned  from  a mission.  Children 

are  Alan  and  Gina  from  111.  and  Linda  Stevens.  Virginia  Boyack 
Bagley  - Husband:  Dean  B.  Bagley,  3881  N.  Littlerock,  Provo,  UT 
84604 

3.  Robert  Noble  Boyack  from  California. 

4.  Linda  Bagley  Stevens  (daughter  of  Virginia  Boyack  and  Dean  B.  Bagley) 

Box  315,  Eden,  UT  84310, 

5.  Robert  N.  Boyack,  2821  Shadowlawn  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  95039 

Hazel  and  LeGrande  are  brother  and  sister.  LeGrande  was  married  to  Mary 
Leslie  Noble  is  a brother  to  LeGrande  and  Hazel.  He  built  second 
ranch  house  which  later  burned.  Now  a trailer  house  is  the  ranch 
home. 

David  and  Beatrice,  where  we  ate  the  barbecue  ( He  is  a son  of  Leslie)  live  in  the 
trailer  home. 

Louisa  is  Nancy’s  youngest  daughter,  and  H’s  sister.  Hazel  and  Nancy  are  sisters. 

June  17  & 18,  1994 

Mark  your  calendars  for  the  second  annual  Noble  Family  Roundup,  Alpine, 
AZ  on  June  17  & 18,  1994.  If  you  wish  to  volunter  any  assistance  or  expertise  - 
please  contact  Linda  Stevens,  box  315,  Eden,  UT  at  801  745-1318. 

A second  notice  gave  further  details.  Ann  and  Andy  did  not  get  to  this  one, 
but  wanted  to  go.  We  have  no  notes  from  the  1995  reunion.  They  would  be 
welcome. 

For  both  1993  and  1995  Ann  and  Andy  rented  our  car  from  Value  Car 
Rental,  phone  602  273-0190.  In  1993  we  stayed  at  the  motel  nearest  the  alpine 
graveyard.  In  1995  we  staye  at  TalWiWi  Lodge.  Box  169,  Alpine,  AZ  85920, 
phone  520  339-4319.  A good  restaurant  and  better  rooms  pleased  us  more. 
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SOME  LETTERS 

Austin  Frost,  in  andy’s  mind  the  patron  saint  of  these,  to  me,  newly  found 
family  members  wrote  my  afer  Ann  and  I met  his  at  our  first  reunion.  His  home 
is  outside  Linden,  AZ  seven  mils  from  Show  Low.  turn  right  on  Burton  road  to 
the  cattle  guard,  then  left  into  Aut’s  place. 


Ranch  at  Linden 
Sunday  Nite  (After  reunion) 

Dear  Andy, 

We  were  glad  to  see  you  again.  Your  getting  Older  and  Better  Looking. 
Found  this  picture  of  Mom  (Jayne)  and  I way  back  in  1916.  She  was  a fine 
woman  in  all  respects.  I miss  her  a Lot.  Well  try  to  come  to  your  Family 
Reunion  in  August.  Let  me  know  for  sure.  Time  dose  (sic)  fly  and  I have  a 
Home  Teaching  assignment. 

Must  Close  Love,  Aut  (He  didn’t  make  it  to  our  Lola  reunion,  or  to  the  1995 

Alpine  meeting.  We  all  have  only  good  memories  of  Aut  and  his  family. 

*** 

Andy  Gibbons 

2500  15th  Avenue  Court,  Greeley,  CO  80631 
(303)  356  6527 

May  you  have  found  among  the  gifts 
Spread  beneath  your  tree. 

The  rarest  gem  of  all: 

The  child  you  used  to  be! 

Typed  by  Mary  Holm,  10/92  4.8  hours  $21.00.  (*Note:  I kept  the  spelling 
the  same  throughout  but  added  spaces  where  needed.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
the  Spell  check  on  my  computer!!  I also  had  only  a couple  words  which  were  not 
discernible,  noted  with  *asterisks*,  OK?  Good!) 


1-4-93 

Dear  Aunt  Mary, 

Your  picture  notes  came  today.  Thank  You.  I had  some  wrong,  especially 
that  long  name  of  a male  that  turned  out  to  be  Lee  Grande,  wearing  the  hat  in  two 
pictures,  and  with  a slice  of  melon  in  the  big  group  shot. 

I hope  the  37  person  group  is  not  too  troublesome  for  you.  Some  can’t  be 
recognized  anyway,  or  even  seen.  That  does  look  like  Dad  "H"  in  the  back  right. 

I was  sent  some  photos  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  enclosed.  March 
6,  63  was  Eileen  and  Ferrell  Kumps  wedding.  I like  the  picture  with  Smith  and 
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1993  Noble  Reunion 


Edna  in  it.  I remember  him  quite  well,  although  Lee  Grande  was  the  only  one  of 
the  boys  we  knew  well.  I’m  sure  I have  reminded  you  he  was  on  my  first  masters 
committee.  Now  I have  three  more  degrees,  but  I worked  harder  on  that  one  than 
any  of  the  others. 

Gordon  Flammer  sent  me  a couple  of  nice  pictures  also.  He’s  doing  a book 
on  Linden  AZ.  I’m  finishing  up  my  Navy  diary  while  more  "Nancy"  is  typed  for 
me.  I’ll  stay  in  touch. 

Thanks  again.  Mom  is  doing  well  and  sends  her  best.  Barbara  and  Dan  are 
off  to  Switzerland  for  another  mission  so  she’ll  have  to  relocate. 

Love,  andy 

Andy  Gibbons 

Dear  Aunt  Mary, 

The  reunion  letter  came  today.  Wow.  I plan  to  come  if  I can  and  I hope 
Mom  and  Eileen  will  chaperon  me!  Was  the  photo  on  the  letter  a laser  copy?  It’s 
great  for  detail. 

Mom  and  I are  notifying  all  the  siblings!  and  I have  told  my  kids.  I do  not 
suppose  any  of  them  will  come,  but  I hope  to  get  some  stories  about  Nancy. 
Maybe  Aut  will  have  some  too. 

Gordon  is  helping  me  lots,  and  stays  too  busy. 

I assume  we  "strangers"  will  receive  a map  of  the  ranch  location.  I am 
unable  with  my  bad  back  to  camp.  Where  is  the  nearest  motel?  Should  I make 
a reservation?  I don’t  even  know  where  Alpine  is? 

Love  You, 

andy 

2/12/9 

Your  picture  notes  came  today.  Thank  You.  I had  some  wrong,  especially 
that  long  name  of  a male  that  turned  out  to  be  Lee  Grande,  wearing  the  hat  in  two 
pictures,  and  with  a slice  of  melon  in  the  big  group  shot. 

I hope  the  37  person  group  is  not  too  troublesome  for  you.  Some  can’t  be 
recognized  anyway,  or  even  seen.  That  does  look  like  Dad  "H"  in  the  back  right. 

I was  sent  some  photos  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  enclosed.  March 
6,  63  was  Eileen  and  Ferrell  Kumps  wedding.  I like  the  picture  with  Smith  and 
Edna  in  it.  I remember  him  quite  well,  although  Lee  Grande  was  the  only  one  of 
the  boys  we  knew  well.  I’m  sure  I have  reminded  you  he  was  on  my  first  masters 
committee.  Now  I have  three  more  degrees,  but  I worked  harder  on  that  one  than 
any  of  the  others. 
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1993  Noble  Reunion 


Gordon  Flammer  sent  me  a couple  of  nice  pictures  also.  He’s  doing  a book 
on  Linden  AZ.  I’m  finishing  up  my  Navy  diary  while  more  "Nancy"  is  typed  for 
me.  I’ll  stay  in  touch. 

Thanks  again,  Mom  is  doing  well  and  sends  her  best.  Barbara  and  Dan  are 
off  to  Switzerland  for  another  mission  so  she’ll  have  to  relocate. 

Love,  andy 

Dear  Gordon  and  Luen, 

Thank  you  for  the  photos.  Enclosed  is  Neallo,  and  a copy  I made.  Dad 
did  his  temple  work  when  he  married  Lola,  Mom.  nancy  was  having  discomfort 
knowing  Neallo  was  telling  her  to  get  it  done! 

I love  the  Flammer  Clan  photo  and  recognize  you  and  June.  Are  Reggie 
and  Phil  there,  or  the  younger  siblings  I do  not  remember  so  well?  I would  like 
to  list  their  names  and  show  there  location  if  I use  the  photo.  Do  you  want  it  back 
also?  The  marvelous  print  of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  will  be  used,  but  is  it  a spare? 
Your  letter  did  not  say.  If  you  want  them,  scream  at  me.  I usually  mind 
screamers,  nice  guys  may  be  ignored! 

The  little  clipping  reminded  me  of  your  "baby  sitter"  story  with  the  "colored 
bottom"  line.  Well,  that’s  how  we  learn,  but  never  in  time.  Do  you  know  how 
a Prof,  is  like  the  manager  of  a cemetery?  Both  have  lots  of  people  under  them, 
but  nobody  listens! 

The  chronology  is  much  help!  Thanks, 

Love,  admiration,  and  jealousy, 

Cusandy 

3/16/93 

Now  I know  I am  becoming  a pest.  But,  rather  than  have  seventy  three 
isolated  entries  on  Nancy,  I hope  to  show  some  continuity  through  her  marvelous 
life,  and  I need  a chronology  on  which  to  hang  events.  I also  would  like  to  be 
able  to  make  a page  similar  to  a map  called,  "This  is  the  Places"  in  Mom’s  book. 
By  the  way,  my  daughter,  Carolyn  Martell,  whose  house  you  two  visited,  has  a 
copy  she’ll  loan  you,  or  I can  send  you  one,  or  did  I? 

Anyway,  chronological,  geographical  information  would  be  helpful  sometime 
when  you’re  at  ease.  I plan  to  spend  at  least  a year  on  this  volume  so  there  is  no 
rush.  I am  so  tense,  than  when  I relax  it  makes  me  nervous.  My  Navy  volume 
is  done  at  last,  so  I can  do  more. 

My  best  to  you.  How  is  Phil  doing?  I have  had  no  response,  and  heard  he 
was  ill? 

Sit  Comfortably,  with  my  love  and  admiration  still 

andy 
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1993  Noble  Reunion 


Andy  to  Gordon  on  Nancy 

Here  are  all  my  files  on  Nancy  Louisa  Gibbons. 

I have  hard  copy  on  most  if  you  want  it.  Lola  mom  is  dying  to  have 
Nancy’s  story  done,  but  I told  her  that  by  the  time  I get  my  own  confessions 
completed  it  will  be  too  late  for  me. 

It  would  be  nice  to  have  a handout  of  the  best  parts  of  what  you  and  I have 
on  her  for  YOUR  Noble  reunion  program  at  cost??  Eileen  may  have  more,  but 
I may  have  all???  of  hers. 

I have  quite  a few  photos,  description  in  "Nancpics" 

Without  being  fancy,  the  pertinent  parts  could  be  indexed  and  printed  quite 
cheaply.  Are  you  interested?? 

Tell  me  what  I should  do,  and  what  you  might  be  willing  to  do.  I want  to 
see  your  book  on  your  home  in  AZ 

Love  and  ADMIRATION  andy 

Andy  Gibbons 

Nancy  Kump  Carter 
318  988  3722 

Dear  Nancy, 

Thanks  for  the  disk.  You’re  great!  I have  found  a tape  of  your 
grandfather’s  funeral.  Andrew  H.  (Senior).  Do  you  have  any  way  to  transcribe 
sound  cassettes?  It  would  be  a nice  addition  to  the  family  library  of  genealogy. 
Are  you  the  slightest  bit  interested??  Also  you  could  keep  the  cassette  to  share 
with  Eileen!  I don’t  think  she  has  it.  Are  you  still  not  to  tired  of  old  Gibbons? 

I am  trying  to  find  the  assignments  on  Grandpa  Heaton— I did,  Eileen  agreed 
to  do  pages  166-185.  We  each  took  @20  pages. 

I will  be  in  Baton  Rouge  next  month,  how  far  away  are  you?  Could  I buy 
you  dinner  if  it  works  out? 

Love  you. 

Old  andy 

1/1/93 

I have  been  out  of  town  for  two  weeks.  Sorry  you  found  me  unavailable. 
I am  glad  Eileen  told  me.  Here  are  some  items  on  Nancy  Noble’s  family  and 
siblings.  They  are  from  Mary  Noble  in  Mesa,  AZ,  who  married  Nancy’s  brother. 
We  are  getting  lot  of  material.  It  will  need  a lot  of  editing,  but  doing  it  in  Word 
Perfect  is  much  easier. 
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1993  Noble  Reunion 


Included  are  some  captions  in  Nancy’s  brother,  LeGrande  Noble’s 
handwriting.  I have  the  photos  to  use  with  them.  Use  an  **  anyplace  you  have 
questions.  I’ll  look  too.  Put  in  page  numbers  from  the  original  where  they  occur. 
It  will  help  me  find  my  way  around  the  document.  I’ll  delete  them  later. 

I am  thrilled  you  want  to  be  in  on  preserving  your  namesake.  No  hurry,  at 
all.  Wish  you  were  here  to  help  me  with  the  intricacies  of  Word  Perfect. 

Love  You,andy 
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Alpine  Reunions 

CHRONOLOGY  OUTLINE  FOR  NANCY  NOBLE  GIBBONS’  LIFE 

1862  May  9th  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  born  to  Andrew  S.  Gibbons  and 
Rizpah  Knight 

1872  October  18,  Nancy  Louisa  Noble  born  in  Kanab,  Kane  County,  Utah 
to  Edward  Alvah  Noble  and  Ann  Jane  Peel 
1890  To  1992  Nancy  at  St  John’s  Academy  for  two  year  teaching 
certificate 

1892  December  23rd  Nancy  married  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  in  St  Johns, 
AZ 

1894  April  11th  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Jr.  born  in  St  Johns 
1896  September  6th  Edward  Noble  Gibbons  born  in  St  Johns,  AZ 
1898  February  17th  Andrew  H.  Born  St  Johns,  AZ 
1901  October  4th  Nansen  Bates  born  in  St  Johns,  AZ 

October  5th  Nancy  (baby)  Gibbons  born  and  died  at  St  Johns,  AZ. 
Bates’  twin 

1903  July  3rd  Neallo  Knight  born  in  St  Johns,  AZ 

1905  February  18th  Arizona  (Zona)  Gibbons  Flammer  born  in  St  Johns 

1907  Rizpah  Jayne?  Jane  born  at  St  Johns  SPELLING? 

1910  November  12th  Josephine  born  at  St  Johns 
November  12th  Josie  born  and  died  (stillborn) 

November  12  Joseph  born  and  died 

December  6th  Josephine  died  at  St  Johns.  Only  one  of  triplets  to 
survive  birth  period 

1915  November  29th  Neallo  died  at  St  Johns. 

1917  Joshie  Louisa  born  at  St  Johns 

1918  June  7th  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Jr.  married  Edna  Belle  Butler  in  Salt 
Lake  City 

1920  May  11th  Noble  married  Jane  Porterfield  at  Breen,  LaPlata  County, 
CO 

1920  December  29  Noble  died 

1921  Nancy’s  hysterectomy  at  Gallup,  NM.  Her  health  improved.  Louisa 
was  four 

1921  Through  1924  Nancy  elected  Superintendent  of  Apache  County 
Schools.  Not  political  enough  for  re-election.  Taught  religion  classes 
at  St  Johns  Academy,  like  seminary  today 
1924  August  30  Zona  married  Hans  Flammer  at  St  Johns 

1924  To  1926  Nancy  taught  two  academic  years  in  Alpine.  Louisa  was  7- 
8.  Summer  school  at  State  Teachers  College,  Flagstaff 

1925  November  22nd  H married  Lola  Heaton  Gibbons  in  Safford,  Graham 
county,  AZ 
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Alpine  Reunions 

1926  June  4th  H did  Neallo’s  endowments  in  Salt  Lake 

1926  and  1927  Nancy  taught  two  academic  years  at  Eager.  Louisa  9-10. 
She  and  Jayne  were  there  when  Aut  entered  Jayne’s  life 

1927  August  18th  Jayne  married  Austin  (Aut)  Frost  at  Flagstaff,  Coconino 
County,  AZ  NEED  DEATH  INFO  Jane 

1928  To  1955  Nancy  moved  to  Mesa.  Louisa  was  11.  David  K.  Udall,  her 
St  Johns  Stake  President  was  temple  president.  He  hired  her  at 
$100.00  monthly  to  run  clothing  department.  She  also  assisted  temple 
recorder,  was  an  avid  genealogist,  often  sleeping  only  two  or  three 
hours  per  night.  While  working  at  temple,  bitten  by  black  widow 
spider  on  the  leg  and  spent  two  weeks  in  the  hospital.  She  was  not 
hospitalized  for  an  earlier  scorpion  bite. 

1931  Nancy  had  her  first  permanent.  Louisa  was  14 

1932  July  15th  Bates  died  unmarried  in  Eager,  Apache  County,  AZ 

1935  Prior  to  this  Nancy  had  asthma,  which  increased  with  age.  Louisa 

remembers  her  turning  blue  during  attacks 

1935  January  23rd  Louisa  endowed  in  Mesa  temple 

December  18th  Louisa  married  Marion  Harris  in  Mesa,  Maricopa 
County,  AZ 

1940  Decade,  Nancy  stayed  with  Aut  and  Jayne  off  and  on.  Too 
independent  to  be  happy  there 

1949  Nancy  came  to  Flammers  to  be  near  Zona,  Hans,  H and  Lola.  After 
about  nine  years  she  died? 

1958  February  3rd  Nancy  died  at  Hans  and  Zona’s  home 

1963  March  3rd  H died  in  Logan,  Cache  County,  UT 

1968  May  25  Hans  died  in  Logan 

1972  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Jr.  died 

1983  Dec  26  Arizona  Gibbons  Flammer  died  at  Regina’s  in  Sandy 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

and 

Some  Obituaries 


RITES  ARE  Tliursday  for  Nan- 
! cy  L.  Gibbons,  Logan. 


Death  Claims  ; 

iLoqan  Woman  I 

! 

I Nancy  L.  Gibbons,  pioneer  wo- ' 
man  in  the  early  settlement  of 
I Arizona,  passed  away  at  the 
i home  of  her  daughter.  Mrs.  An- 
' zona  G.  Flammer,  600  E.  Center 
:Sl.  at  1:15  P.M.  Feb.  3,  of  causes 
due  to  age. 

I ler-i:  Oibhons  was  born  at  Ka- 
i nab.' 'Utah.  Oct.  13,  1872,  the 
i daughter  of  Edward  and  Jane 
Noble  She  married  Joshua  Smith 
Gibbons  Sr.  in  the  Logan  temple. 
'January  S,  1893. 

I Previous  to  her  marriage.  Mrs. 

1 Gibbons  served  as  a teacher  in 
I the  public  schools  of  Arizona. 

■ Following  the  death  of-  her  hus- 
band in  1917  she  once  more  en- 
tered public  service.  She  served 
eight  years  as  scliool  soperln- 
lendent  of  Apache  County,  Ari- 
zona, and  also  taught  several 
more  vears.  ^^'ben  she  retired, 
from  teaching  she  devoted  her 
full  time  to  genealogical  re- : 
search  and  Temple  work.  For  a 
lime  she  served  as  an  officlalor 
in  the  Arizona  Temple.  During 
the  next  twenty-eight  years  she  ' 
provided  for  proxy  work  tor 
about  8,nO0  of  her  ancestors. 


P.  Flammer 


s'.  A.  Pearce 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  — Paul 
Gibbons  Flammer,  51,  former 
Logan  resident,  died  Saturday, 
Nov.  19, 1988,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Hans 
Flammer  and  Arizona  Gibbons 
Flammer  Pearce  of  Logan. 

He  is  survived  by  three 
brothers,  Gordon  H.  Flammer, 
Logan;  Philip  M.  Flammer, 
Orern;  Stephen  W.  Flammer, 
Providence;  and  four  sisters, 
Regina  F.  Fairbourn,  Sandy; 
Corolie  F.  Hoelfer,  Sheridan, 
Ore.;  Marylyn  F.  Tallmadge, 
Logan;  and  Diane  F.  Daines, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Funeral  services  will  be 
Friday  at  10:30  a.m.  at  Goff 
Mortuary,  8090  S.  State, 
Midvale.  \ 


Mrs  Gibbons  would  have  been 
a widow  forty-one  years  on 
February  13.  She  Is  survived  by 
five  of  lier  twelve  children.  "Hiey 
are  J.  Smith  Gibbons  Jr.  of  St. 
Johns.  Arizona:  Andrew  H.  Gib- 
bons and  Arizona  G.  Flammer  of 
Logan:  Jayne  G.  Frost  of  Show-  j 
low,  Arizona:  and  Mrs.  Louisa 
G Harris  of  Mesa,  Arizona:  two 
brothers.  Leslie  C,  Noble  of  Al- 
pine, Arizona,  and  LeGrande  No- 
ble of  Logan:  and  a sister.  Mrs. 
Haze!  N.  Boyack  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  Her  descendants  in- 
clude thirty-four  grandchildren 
;and  thirty-five  great  grandchild- 1 
I rsn. 

I Funeral  services  will  be  held 
jin  Logan  Seventh  Ward  chapel  1 
1 Thursday,  Feb.  6,  at  1 p.m.  In- 
! terment  wiU  be  in  the  Logan  | 
cemetery.  1 

Friends  may  taU  at  the  Hall 
Mortuary  in  Logan  Thursday 
from  11  a.m.  until  time  of  serv- 
ices. 


SANDY  — 

Arizona 
Gibbons 
Flammer 
Pearce,  78, 
died  Dec.  26, 

1983,  at  her 
daughter’s 
home  in 
Sandy. 

She  was 
born  Feb.  18, 

1905,  in  St. 

Johns,  Ariz.,  a daughter  of 
Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  and 
Nancy  Louisa  Noble.  She  at- 
tended school  in  St.  Johns.  She 
married  Hans  Flammer  Aug. 
30, 1924.  The  marriage  was  later 
solemnized  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
LDS  Temple.  He  died  May  21, 
1968.  She  later  married  Charles 
Edward  Pearce,  Sr.  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  He  died  March  27, 


1974. 


She  was  an  active  member  o' 
the  LDS  Church  throughout  he, 
life,  and  served  in  most  wan 
capacities. 

Surviving  are  eight  children 
Gordon  Hans  Flammer,  Logan 
Phillip  Maynard  Flammer 
Orem;  Regina  Flammer 
Fairbourn,  Sandy:  Corolie 
Flammer  Hoefler,  Sheridan, 
Ore.;  Paul  Gibbons  Flammer, 
Salt  Lake  City;  Marlyn 
Flammer  Talmadge,  Logan; 
Steven  Wendell  Flammer, 
Providence,  and  Diene  Flam- 
mer Daines,  Salt  Lake  City;  33 
grandgjiiidren  and  13  great- 


grandchildren. She  is  preceded 
in  death  by  one  son,  Adolph. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held 
Saturday  at  noon  in  the  Logan 
7th  Ward  chapel  with  Bishop 
Robert  G.  Allen  conducting. 
Viewing  will  be  from  6-8  p.m.  on 
Friday  at  Hall  Mortuary,  and 
one  hour  prior  to  services  at  the 
ward  chapel. 
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The  Arizona  Republic 
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RizPah  Jayne  Gibbons  Frost 


Prominent  Logan 
ducator,  65,  Dies 


II.  Gibboiib.  1)5,  040  Gasl 
ler,  a long-time  teacher  at 
Logan  Junior  High  School, 
i Sunday  at  the  Veterans 
pital  in  Salt  Lake  City  after 
llness  of  several  weeks. 

3 was  born  Feb  17.  1898  in 
Johns,  Arizona,  a son  of 
lua  Smith  and  Nancy  Noble 
3ons. 

3 attended  school  in  St. 


.SClIEFi  .\T  Logan  Junior 
;h  School  since  1932,  A.  H.  j 
ibons  died  Sunday, 


JoJins  and  at  the  l'’l'igslall  N'or-ij 
mal  College.  He  gained  his  j- 
; bachelor  and  masters  degreesj 
j at  Utah  State  University.  O 
He  was  a member  of  the  U.  j[ 
S.  .\rmy  in  1918-19  and  spent' 
two  years  in  Germany.  He  also 
served  an  LDS  mission  to  the' 
Northci'n  Slates  in  1920-21 , 

He  taught  school  and  ser\  ei 
as  a principal  in  Arizona  andjl 
was  principal  at  Alton.  Ulapll 
He  then  joined  the  Logan  Cit^| 
Schools  in  1932  and  had  taugl^i 
at  the  Logan  Junior  Higb^! 
school  since  that  time.  He  wns 
still  teaching  when  he  became  - 
ill,  us"' 

Acti\e  in  the  LDS  chui  ch.  he 
had  served  on  llie  Mt.  Logan 
Stake  MIA  and  Sundax'  School 
boards  and  had  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  bishopiic  of  the 
Logan  Seventh  ward. 

He  was  a group  leader  of  the' 
high  priests  of  that  ward  and 
had  served  on  both  the  v\ard 
and  stake  genealogical  com- 
mittees. I 

Gn  Nov.  22.  192.5  he  married  it 
Lola  Heaton  in  Ihc  Sait  Lake  ii 
City  LDS  Temple. 

Survivors  include  his  v idow 
ol  Logan,  and  sc\en  children, 
Capl.  Andrew  11.  Gibbons,  Jr., 

■ tGohfiniicd^  on  Page  25 


I Prominent  Logan 
: Educator,  65,  Dies 

I (Continued  from  Page  1)  ' 

I 

i with  i the  U.  _S. , ,\ir_EQrce  at , 
Fontaine,  Calif. : Eileen  Gib-  ■ 
bons.uteaching  at  BYU:  Dr.  > 
Harry  .a  L.  Gibbons,  Harvard 
University;  Mrs.  Dan  J.  (Bar-i 
bara)  Workman,  Moscow',  j 
Ida:;-..Mrs.  J.  H.  (Nanette)  I 
Nelson,  Haw'ail;  Elder  Larry 
Wayne  Gibbons,  sercing  an ; 
LDS'  ntission  in  The  Nether- ; 
lands;  and  Ted  Lee  Gibbons, ; . 
Lbgah.'''  1 ] 

h Alsol  suniving  are  16  grand- , ^ 
chil  d r e n and  the  follow'ing  j ] 
hhothers  and  sisters:  Judge  J. 
Stnith--  Gibbons,  St.  Johns. 
Arizli^''  Mrs.  Hans  (Arizona) 
Maihi^er,  Logan;  Mrs.  Austin] 

( Jayne)  Frost,  Show  Low', 
Ariz.,;'j.  Itlrs.  Marion  (Louise)! 
lEitirns,'  Mesa,  Ariz. 

Funeral  semces  w'ill  be  held  ■ 
Wednesday  at  12  noon  in  the 
Logan  Seventh  I,DS  ward  chap- 
el with  Bishop  Melvm  C.  Can- 
non officiating. 

■ j, Friends  may  call  at  the  Hall 
Mortuary  Tuesday  evening 
from  7 to  9 p.  m.  and  Wednes- 
day prior  to  time  of  services. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  family' 
plot  in  the  Logan  City  Ceme-[ 

I terj'. 


SHOW  l,OW  — RizPah  Jayne  Gibbona 
Proet,  77,  who  bad  been  a achooheacber  in 
the  Show  Low  area  37  years,  died  Dec.  7, 
1984,  at  Chandler  Community  HoepheL 

Mra  Froat,  a native  of  SL  Johns,  spent 
the  winters  in  Mesa.  She  maintained  a 
summer  residence  in  Linden,  near  Show 
Low. 

She  attended  Flagstaff  Normal  School. 
DOW  Northern  Arizona  Univeraity,  for  two 
years  and  received  a teaching  certificate  in 
1927.  Several  years  later,  ^e  received  a 
bachelor’s  degree  from  the  university. 

For  six  years,  she  had  been  a missionary 
with  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  in  Fort  Apache.  In  tlie 
mid- 1960s,  she  was  named  Woman  of  the 
Year  in  Show  Low. 

Survivors  include  her  hushend,  Ausb’n; 
daughter,  Jackie  F.  Taylor;  sons,  Jerry  A.,  S. 
Gibbons  Frost  and  Jeffrey  R.;  a sister;  27 
grandchildren  and  13  great-graiidchildren. 

Friends  may  call  from  6 to  8 p.m.  today  at 
Jackson  Mortuary,  Show  Low.  Services  will 
be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Show  Low  Stake 
Center  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  Friends  may  call  at  12:30 
p.m.  Thursday  in  the  church’s  Relief  ^iety 
Room.  Memorial  contributions  may  be  made 
to  the  Jayne  G.  Frost  Memorial  Scholarship 
Fund,  care  of  Frontier  State  Bank,  P.O.  Box 
10.30.  Show  Low,  85901. 
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Photos  and  captions  for  Nancy  project 

There  are  some  long  hand  written  captions  for  many  of  the  Alpine  photos. 
I no  longer  have  them,  but  would  like  to  type  them  with  the  appropriate  Pictures. 
I think  Lee  Grande  wrote  many  of  them.  Help  is  needed  in  firming  up  all  the 
captions  for  these  photos.  Please  send  andy  any  more  needed  pictures,  suggestions 
and  corrections  you  may  have.  Mary  Noble,  Gordon  Flammer  and  Louisa  Harris 
furnished  most  of  these  pictures. 

Photo  Caption 

1.  The  "Noble  reunion"  at  Alpine,  Arizona  held  in  June  1940  at  the  Noble 
Ranch.  Nancy  is  in  the  dark  dress  just  behind  her  Mother.  Mary 
Noble  says,  "This  was  one  year  after  LeGrande  and  I were  married". 

Next  to  Nancy  is  Addie,  daughter?  of  second  wife.  (Whose?)  Just 
behind  her  is  Smith  Gibbons  and  wife  Edna.  He  is  nancy’s  son.  (We 

see  a group  of  37?  people,  hat  and  watermelon) 

2.  Same  reunion.  Armelda,  LeGrande,  Addie,  Nancy,  Leslie,  are  standing. 
Mother  Jane  Peel  is  seated  in  front.  It  is  June  1940. 

3.  Ranch  house,  car  parents  and  four  kids;  Charles  Leslie  Noble,  wife  Rozelda 
Brinkerhoff,  Merwin  Leslie  Noble,  Edward  Chauncy  Noble,  David 

B.  Noble,  and  Robert  LaMar  Noble.  This  is  Leslie’s  home  on  the 
ranch.  The  place  LeGrande  called  Josh’s  field  is  just  west  of  this 
house  fairly  close  by.  (Mary  Noble) 

4.  Two  photos  which  Mary  says  were  taken  in  Downey,  Idaho  at  the  time  of 
Maud’s  death.  Hazel,  Armelda?,  Nancy,  Leslie,  and  LeGrande. 

Two  trees  are  seen. 

5.  The  old  "church  and  school"  building  in  Alpine. 

6.  LeGrande  as  small  boy  of  "about  13",  with  Mother  Jane  Peel  and  Father 
E.A.  Noble. 

7.  LeGrande ’s  certificate  of  birth  (July  13,  1896)  from  Alpine  Ward  Record  of 

Members.  #24906,  page  5.,  and  his  Deacon  Ordination  (Sept.  19, 

1908). 

8.  Mother  Jane  Peel  by  tree  at  the  ranch  in  1930  . 

On  back  is  seen,  Alpine  Dec  25  (or  15?)  a Christmas  present  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  LeGrande  Noble  from  Mother.  (Gift  is  the  picture,  not  the 
dress) 

9.  Mother  Jane  and  the  old  Ranch  House  at  Alpine  Arizona.  1930. 

10.  Louisa’s  photo  of  Noble  Gibbons. 

11.  Nancy  Gibbons  and  Charlotte  Heaton,  Andy  Gibbons’  grandmothers. 
Nanette  Nelson  is  seen  in  one  pose. 

12.  Grandma  Nancy  Gibbons’  home  in  Mesa,  Arizona. Nancy  on  porch  at  Mesa 
home. 

13.  Nancy  at  corner  of  Mesa  house.  Two  other  houses  visible.  A second  pose 
shows  Louisa  and  ? also. 
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Photos  and  captions  for  Nancy  project 

14.  Jayne,  Nancy,  Louisa  and  Zona  at  home  in  Mesa. 

15.  Bates 

16.  Nancy’s  Grave  in  Logan,  1872-1958. 

17.  Zona  in  color  on  outside  steps  in  July  1969. 

18.  H and  Lola  wedding  on  November  11,  1925. 

19.  Nancy  and  Joshua  wedding,  December  23,  1892.  Sealed  January  1993  in 
Logan. 

20.  Joshua  and  shovel 

21.  H and  Smith  at  back.  Zona,  Nancy,  Louisa,  Jayne  in  front. 

22.  H and  Lola  and  Central,  AZ  school 

23.  H at  age  Five. 

24.  Zona,  H,  Jayne. 

25.  Noble  Gibbons 

26.  Nancy,  Louisa,  Edna  (Smith’s  wife).  Zona,  and  Jayne  at  Mesa  house. 

27.  Nancy  with  Gordon?  by  car 

28.  The  five  generation  picture  Gordon  sent  is  Jane  Peel,  Nancy  Noble, 
Gibbons,  Smith  Gibbons,  Wanda  Gibbons  Hall  (his  daughter),  and 
baby  Laura  Hall.  Edna  is  not  in  that  picture. 

29.  Hans  & Zona  seated  front  row;  Gordon  and  June  back  row;  Regina, 
Corolie,  middle  row;  (in  a larger  Flammer  group). 

30.  Neallo’s  only  photo.  He  is  in  the  middle  of  his  school  class. 

31.  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Sr.  oval  picture  framed.  He  has  bow  tie,  glasses. 

32.  Hans,  on  tribute  at  his  funeral. 

33.  7th  ward  on  Hans’s  tribute  & early  ward  bishops. 

34.  Lola  Heaton  Gibbons,  Eileen  Kump  and  Nobleen  Echols  in  the  Holy  Land, 
1973. 

35.  Nobleen  and  one  of  her  children.  Andy  would  like  to  locate  any  of  her 
family. 

36.  Aut  and  Jayne,  1916 

Pictures  of  Graves  - Alpine  Area 

E.A.  Noble  children  grave  inscription,  Alpine,  AZ,  all  on  a white  stone  post.  5 
graves  in  a line  from  the  marker,  a chart  of  locations  by  name  was  lost. 

"In  memory  of  the  beloved  children  of  E.  A.  and  Jane  Noble: 

Mary  J.  Born  October  29,  1820  Died  February  17,  1890 
Louisa  B.  Born  March  12,  1876  Died  May  27,  1898 

Edward  A.  Born  May  29,  1881  Died  March  10,  1893 
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Photos  and  captions  for  Nancy  project 


Joseph  B.  Born  October  27,  1885  Died  February  10,  1886 
Benjiman(sic)  January  2,  1890  Died  January  3,  1890 

Treasure  in  Heaven  where  neither  moth  or(sic)  rust  doth  corrupt" 

Hans-H’s  negatives 

Aut  and  Jayne  from  Aut  at  Alpine  6/93 
Alpine,  Eager  and  St  Johns  graveyards 

*** 

From  aunt  Mary  to  Lola 
November  1992 

Dear  Lola, 

I have  found  some  pictures  Andy  might  be  interested  in  or  may  already  have. 
Nancy  is  on  a small  group  picture  with  her  Mother  and  2 brothers  and  2 sisters 
taken  when  LeGrande  and  I were  first  married.  Also  a picture  off  the  old  home 
with  her  mother  in  front  taken  when  LeGrande  was  about  15  yrs  old.  It  shows  the 
general  area  near  what  Lee  called  Josh’s  field  - so  I guess  they  lived  at  the  ranch 
at  one  time.  One  picture  of  Lee  age  5 with  his  father  and  mother  - and  one  of 
Nancy’s  father  about  the  time  he  was  married.  Nancy,  of  course  was  born  in 
Utah.  There  were  5 born  before  they  came  to  Arizona. 

Have  Andy  get  in  touch  with  me  if  I can  help  him  I surely  will. 

Love,  Aunt  Mary 

Dear  Andy, 

I am  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting.  I have  pressing  business  at  home.  I am  living 
with  Doug  and  after  many  years  of  hoping  and  praying  on  my  part  - Ha  - he  has 
found  the  one  and  only  woman  for  him.  They  are  getting  married  in  3 days  now 
in  the  Arizona  Temple  - I hope  you  can  understand  why  you  haven’t  heard  from 
me!  Next  week  I am  going  to  be  with  Arlene  Noble  Saline  and  - hopefully  - we 
can  go  through  the  pictures  and  put  names  on  them. 

I will  at  least  take  time  to  do  what  I can  to  help  you.  I love  you  and  appreciate 
the  work  you  are  doing. 

Love, 

Aunt  Mary 
2-93 
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Photos  and  captions  for  Nancy  project 
Dear  Andy, 

I knew  your  father  and  I am  quite  sure  he  was  not  in  that  1940  picture.  I don’t 
remember  seeing  him  in  Arizona  ever.  In  fact  your  Mother  had  not  been  to 
Alppine  except  once  when  I had  Lee  in  the  cabin  and  Lola  came  for  a few  with 
Jayne  one  day.  We  wewre  both  happy  to  be  there  together  for  a few  minutes, 
they  didn’t  stay  long.  The  picture  Gordon  sent  is  Jane(?)  Peel  Noble  - Nancy 
Noble  Gibbons  - Smith  Gibbons  - Wanda  Gibbons  Hall(dau.)  and  baby  Laura  Hall 
a 5 generation  picture.  Edna  is  not  on  that  picture.  I don’t  need  one. 

I wish  I could  help  more  - call  me  any  time  602-280-3830. 

I love  you,  Aunt  Mary 

Thanks  for  the  extra  pictures.  They  are  good. 

1 love  your  mother  so  much  and  miss  being  near  her.  We  should  be  together  in 
a little  space  with  someone  to  watch  over  us  while  we  sat  and  visited. 

We  need  help  on  picture  number  one^  names. 

1940  Reunion  in  Alpine  - 1 tried  - this  is  best  I can  do.  -Arlene  helped  and  I used 
Aut  Frost  and  Louisa  also.  Mary  Noble 

1 

2 

3 maybe  Arlene  Noble  Saline 

4 

5 

6 

7 Ann  Jane  Peel 

8 Carol  Noble  Funk 

9 Jeanne  Noble  Randall 

10  Paul  Noble 

11 

11  Lewis  Tenney  -? 

12  Warren  Tenney 

14  Armeda  Noble  Tenney 

13  Baby? 

15 

16 
17 


^ See  photo  numbers  and  captions,  above 
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18  Austin  Frost 

19  Charles  Leslie  Noble 

20  Mary  McKinlay  Noble 

21 
22 

23  Lee  Grande  Noble 

24  Louisa  Gibbons  Harris 

25 

26 

27 

28  Nancy  Noble  Gibbons 

29 

30  Silas  Fish 

31  Jayne  Rispe  Gibbons  Frost 

32  Adeline  Noble  Hamblin 

33  Smith  Gibbons 

34  Edna  Butler  Gibbons 

35  Bates  Nancen  Gibbons 

36 

37  Jay  Smith  Gibbons 
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EDWARD  ALVAH  NOBLE 

A Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Alvah  Noble,  Pioneer  of  1847, 

By  his  daughter.  Hazel  Noble  Boyack 
Typed  by  Nancy  Carter 

The  forced  exodus  of  Latter-Day  Saints  from  the  state  of  Missouri  entailed 
some  of  the  bitterest  memories  connected  with  the  rise  of  modern  Zion  in  this 
dispensation.  Those  whose  feet  were  made  to  trod  the  backward  road  out  of 
Missouri  into  Illinois  sought  refuge  in  a marshy  bend  of  the  Mississippi  called 
Commerce.  Directly  across  the  river  was  Montrose,  Iowa,  where  many  found 
refuge  from  the  wrath  of  persecutors  and  the  elements. 

Due  to  the  marshy  condition  of  the  country,  hundreds  were  stricken  with 
malaria.  It  was  at  this  time  that  a campaign  of  healing  by  divine  power  began. 
Joseph  Bates  Noble,  my  grandfather,  one  of  the  refugees  from  Missouri,  was 
miraculously  brought  back  from  the  brink  of  the  grave  by  the  administration  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  and  this  brings  me  to  my  story. 

On  the  morning  of  February  2,  1841,  things  had  been  a bustle  in  the  Noble 
household.  "Oh,  such  a tiny,  tiny  little  babe,"  whispered  the  midwife  to  her 
neighbors  that  morning.  "He  is  perfect  in  every  way,  but  you  could  almost  put 
him  in  a quart  jar."  Mary  Adeline  Beman  Noble,  the  mother,  said  she  was  afraid 
he  wouldn’t  live,  but  his  father  blessed  him  with  life  and  a great  future.  Only  two 
of  grandfather’s  fingers  could  touch  the  little  head. 

"But  how  will  we  keep  him  warm  in  this  weather?"  was  the  mother’s  first 
anxiety.  She  had  the  little  clothes  ready,  such  as  they  were,  but  she  would  not 
trust  his  life  in  those.  Then  she  had  a bright  idea.  "For  a month,"  she  said,  "we 
will  wrap  him  in  that  roll  of  cotton  batting."  Under  such  notable  circumstances 
was  ushered  into  mortality  the  valiant  and  doughty  spirit  of  Edward  Alvah  Noble, 
my  father. 

Edward  Alvah’s  title  to  a pioneer  rests  on  blue  ribbon  credentials.  It  was 
in  the  second  company  in  1847,  one  in  which  his  father  served  as  captain  of  171 
people,  that  he  arrived  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  a lad  in  his  sixth  year. 
But  think  how  much  of  an  education  had  come  to  him.  The  stirring  scenes  at 
Nauvoo  culminated  in  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Saints  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  thus  forcing  the  Latter-Day  Saints  from  their 
homes  in  mid-winter  of  1846  out  into  the  wind-swept  prairies  of  Iowa.  To  a lad 
of  six  years  the  trek  West  would  have  many  happy  experiences.  Along  the  dusty 
trail  there  were  camp  roundups,  horse  and  ox  wranglings  and  fire-lighted  meetings 
for  preaching,  singing  and  prayer.  Edward  Alvah  Noble  was  born  to  be  a 
Mormon,  but  these  boyhood  experiences  dyed  him  one  through  and  through. 

In  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  his  tender  years.  Father  herded  cows  on  the 
eastern  hills  and  dug  Sego  roots  on  what  is  now  the  campus  of  the  University  of 
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Utah.  Not  for  fun  did  he  do  this,  but  for  the  gnawing  extractions  of  a pioneer 
stomach. 

Edward  Alvah ’s  first  great  sorrow  came  in  1851  with  the  death  of  his 
mother,  Mary  Adeline  Beman  Noble.  She  was  just  a young  woman,  41,  but  the 
demands  of  pioneering  were  too  much  for  her  frail  body.  Edward,  with  his  baby 
brother  and  sister,  sat  in  the  Old  Bowery  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  heard  President 
Brigham  Young  deliver  the  funeral  sermon  of  their  beloved  mother.  The  bereaved 
children  were  sent  to  the  home  of  one  of  the  other  wives  of  Joseph  Bates  Noble. 

By  this  time,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  had  taken  rank  and  file  as  a regular  hand 
on  the  farm,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  mother  heart  in  him  that  he  took  his 
brother,  Benjamin,  with  him  to  the  fields  and  made  a shelter  for  him  in  the 
growing  shocks  of  corn  and  wheat  where  he  worked.  He  spent  1 1 years  more  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  during  which  the  heavy  work  of  pioneering,  such  as  canal  digging, 
road  and  bridge  building,  was  so  strenuous  that  it  admitted  only  short  periods  of 
schooling. 

At  the  age  of  21,  he  signalized  his  attainment  by  responding  to  a United 
States  call  for  volunteers  to  guard  the  mail  line  from  predatory  Indians  and 
highwaymen.  His  headquarters  were  at  Eort  Bridger.  Many  were  the  stirring 
scenes  he  experienced  during  this  period.  As  they  rode  along  one  day  in  file  on 
the  bank  of  the  Green  River,  the  leader,  horse  and  saddle  suddenly  disappeared. 
The  banks  of  the  swollen  stream  had  suddenly  caved  in  taking  rider  and  horse  to 
their  death.  Here  again  the  pinch  of  pioneering  was  keenly  felt.  Often  the 
cavalrymen  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  killing  the  least  promising  of  their 
mounts  to  keep  the  men  from  starvation. 

Edward  Alvah ’s  education  took  a leap  in  breadth  and  depth  with  his  three 
and  a half-year  mission  to  England.  Here  Eather  was  in  his  element.  A 
conviction  and  love  of  the  gospel  was  deep  in  his  soul.  He  put  all  of  his  energy 
and  vitality  into  the  work.  He  had  a fine  singing  and  speaking  voice  and  at  the 
end  of  his  mission  was  a forceful  and  eloquent  speaker.  When  Eather  returned 
home,  he  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year.  As  he  shook  hands  with  his  bishop,  he 
said,  "Brother  Noble,  see  that  the  grass  does  not  grow  under  your  feet."  To 
Edward  Alvah  this  was  a command  he  cheerfully  obeyed. 

Being  much  in  demand  as  a Sunday  speaker,  he  sat  one  afternoon  in  the 
Bountiful  meeting  house  watching  the  people  as  they  came  in.  Suddenly  he 
exclaimed,  "By  George,  there  she  comes.  Can  you  tell  me  who  that  young  lady 
is  with  the  dark  blue  eyes  and  the  fine  new  dress?" 

"That  is  my  daughter,"  came  the  proud  reply  of  an  elderly  man  by  whom 

he  sat. 

"May  I call  on  her?" 

"You  certainly  may,  young  man." 
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Thus  began  the  beautiful  courtship  of  Edward  and  Ann  Jane  Peel.  On 
January  31,  1870,  they  were  married  in  the  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake  City-- 
she  being  a 17-year-old  bride. 

Two  months  after  his  marriage  Elder  Noble  was  called  at  the  April 
conference  to  go  to  Kanab  in  southern  Utah  and  help  build  up  that  outpost  of 
Mormon  colonization.  Learning  that  he  had  just  returned  from  a three  and  a half- 
year  mission.  President  Young  made  the  call  optional.  But  to  the  great  and  willing 
hearts  of  early  Mormondom,  a call  was  a call.  To  the  task  of  pioneering  in  a new 
community.  Father  bent  his  energies.  He  farmed,  raised  cattle,  and  freighted  to 
and  from  Salt  Lake  City  for  a livelihood.  Elder  Noble  served  as  a counselor  to 
Bishop  Ira  Stewart  and  here  he  had  ample  opportunity  to  help  build  up  faith  in  the 
settlers,  harmonize  difficulties,  and  stabilize  this  outpost  of  a growing  Mormon 
community. 

Here  Father  and  Mother  lived  for  ten  years;  five  of  their  13  children  were 
born  and  one  grave  was  made.  Here  Father  brought  into  our  home  gentle  Aunt 
Fanny  Young  Noble  as  his  second  wife.  Mother  had  gone  with  them  to  the 
Endowment  House  to  be  married  and  had  welcomed  this  fine  woman  into  the 
family.  Two  children  were  born  to  Aunt  Fanny  while  in  Kanab,  and  at  the  birth 
of  the  second  child  she  passed  away.  Mother  raised  these  two  girls  to 
womanhood. 

Another  urgent  pioneering  call  came  to  Father,  and  on  January  1,  1880,  he 
arrived  in  St.  Johns,  Arizona.  The  land  was  dry  and  parched,  and  it  took  labor 
of  the  most  strenuous  sort  to  get  the  land  ready  for  spring  planting.  Father, 
though  small  in  stature,  was  strong  of  body  and  after  a few  months  land  was 
cleared  and  ready  for  planting.  A good  harvest  of  wheat  and  oats  was  obtained, 
and  in  the  fall,  with  the  advent  of  autumn,  he  moved  his  family  once  again  into  the 
beautiful  mountain  valley  of  Alpine.  Here  they  located  on  a 160  acre  farm. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival.  Mother  gave  birth  to  her  sixth  child  and  the  first 
son,  named  Edward  Alvah  Junior.  It  was  indeed  a happy  event  as  Father  had 
seven  daughters  and  he  now  felt  a deep  and  justifiable  pride  in  having  his  side  of 
the  house  represented.  Here  under  conditions  favorable  for  character  building,  this 
branch  of  the  Noble  family  grew  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  But  death  also 
lived  up  there  in  the  pines. 

The  death  that  weighed  heavy  on  Father’s  heart  was  the  passing  of  his  only 
son,  Edward  Alvah  Junior.  This  boy  had  been  Father’s  chum  for  12  years,  and 
the  intertwining  of  love,  pride,  and  mutual  understanding  had  grown  pretty  deep. 
When  the  blow  fell,  the  father  was  almost  as  prostrate  as  the  boy.  He  could 
neither  work  nor  sleep  nor  give  way  to  grief.  Often  he  would  go  listlessly  to  the 
empty  barn  and  linger  in  the  stall  he  and  Eddie  had  made  for  the  boy’s  pony;  lay 
loving  hands  on  the  new  bridle  and  saddle  that  hung  near  the  stall;  then  open  the 
tiny  bin  and  finger  the  oats  set  apart  for  the  boy’s  own  use.  One  day  he  wandered 
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to  the  pasture  where  the  colt  came  up  to  him  to  be  patted.  It  was  a gesture  almost 
human.  "Toby,  Toby,"  said  the  stricken  man,  his  arms  about  the  pony’s  neck, 
"what  shall  we  do?"  Then  came  relief  in  sobs  and  tears.  Weeks  dragged  on 
without  lifting  his  usually  buoyant  spirits.  Mother  came  to  the  rescue  with  the 
thought  that  Father  must  attend  the  April  conference  in  Salt  Lake  City,  at  which 
time  the  temple  was  being  dedicated  in  1893.  The  trip  produced  the  desired 
results  and  Father  returned  much  improved  in  spirit  and  outlook. 

In  this  mountain  valley  Father  farmed,  raised  cattle  and  had  fine  horses.  For 
the  latter  he  had  a deep  affection.  But  it  was  the  avocation  of  the  man  that  brought 
out  his  greatness  of  character.  A call  came  to  him  to  be  the  Bishop  of  the  Alpine 
Ward.  Alpine  was  a frontier  settlement  surrounded  by  hostile  conditions.  It  was 
well  within  the  cowboy  country,  and  many  of  these  characters  were  anything  but 
desirable.  The  problem  was  how  to  protect  family  life  and  the  virtue  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saint  girls  from  these  free  lances  of  the  range.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  Bishop  Noble  permit  association  of  the  two  elements.  But  by  tactful 
surveillance  these  men  became  his  friends,  and  the  ward  members  rose  heartily  to 
his  support. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  getting  along  with  people?  First,  he  was  sincere. 
No  one  doubted  the  completeness  of  his  religious  convictions.  Second,  he  was 
honest.  Every  one  who  had  anything  to  do  with  him  would  get  a fair  deal. 
Thirdly,  he  was  fearless.  Always  he  would  hew  to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may.  These  were  some  of  the  foundation  stones  of  his  character,  but 
there  were  others.  The  distinguishing  trait  of  Father  was  a heart  so  overflowing 
in  friendliness  it  seemed  that  he  put  arms  around  everyone  he  met.  Bishop  Noble 
never  met  a bore  in  his  life.  Every  man,  woman  and  child  that  came  inside  the 
circle  of  his  personality  was  made  to  feel  himself  a person.  His  very  voice 
awakened  a desire  to  confide.  And  with  its  inviting  kindliness  was  a chuckle  of 
good  humor  that  ran  through  his  life  and  saved  every  occasion.  Another  thing 
stands  out  in  my  memory  of  this  beloved  parent.  No  father  could  have  had  a 
deeper  or  more  abiding  love  for  his  family.  Although  firm  of  will,  no  task  was 
too  great,  no  journey  too  far,  if  it  added  to  the  happiness  of  those  he  loved. 

As  I picture  scenes  around  the  family  fireside,  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
Father’s  teachings  stand  out  vividly  in  memory.  The  gospel  principles  were  given 
to  be  lived,  not  ignored.  In  our  home,  card  playing  was  not  allowed.  Honesty, 
the  Word  of  Wisdom,  virtue,  family  prayers-these  were  the  cornerstones  on  which 
our  home  was  built. 

Father  never  ceased  to  be  the  lover  of  my  Mother.  His  affection  took  the 
form  of  banter,  playfulness  and  surprise.  At  the  table  he  would  look  for 
opportunities  to  play  tricks,  such  as  stealing  her  bread  or  adding  slyly  to  her 
corncobs  or  the  heap  of  chicken  bones.  One  fall  he  went  for  supplies  with  scanty 
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means,  but  returned  with  12  yards  of  material  for  a beautiful  dress.  He  had  been 
saving  for  this  event  for  years. 

Mother’s  affection,  though  less  demonstrative,  ran  even  deeper.  Once 
Father  was  kicked  in  the  side  by  a mule.  This  gave  her  an  opportunity  to  fuss 
over  him.  Of  course  he  groaned  a lot  as  every  proper  man  could  be  expected  to 
do  under  the  circumstances.  Mother  tried  to  turn  him  on  his  side  to  ease  the  pain. 
"Oh,  oh,  don’t  touch  me,  Jane.  I’m  dying."  For  a moment  the  dark  blue  eyes 
flashed.  "Well,  just  lie  there  and  die,"  said  Mother  with  spirit  as  she  flung  into 
the  kitchen.  "You  just  wait,"  said  the  prostrate  man  to  a circle  of  his  daughters, 
"she  will  be  back  in  a minute,"  and  she  was. 

Father  served  as  Bishop  of  the  Alpine  Ward  for  14  years.  He  gained  the 
love  and  respect  of  all.  One  of  his  favorite  sayings  was  "I  want  to  pay  for  my  sins 
as  I go  along.  I don’t  want  them  to  accumulate  on  me."  After  his  release  as 
Bishop  of  the  Alpine  Ward,  he  was  called  to  the  Stake  High  Council  of  St.  Johns 
Stake.  Each  quarterly  conference  Father  would  make  a journey  of  120  miles  with 
wagon  and  team  to  attend.  It  was  a regular  request  for  the  President  of  the  St. 
Johns  Stake  to  say,  "Brother  Noble,  will  you  preach  the  gospel  for  five  minutes?" 

In  our  family  circle  15  children  were  born,  but  despite  scanty  means, 
educational  goals  were  always  held  high.  We  were  urged  to  work  and  improve 
our  minds.  Father’s  children  were  all  teachers,  except  one.  I remember  Father’s 
last  request  of  me  as  he  lay  on  his  sick  bed.  "My  girl,"  he  said,  "I  would  like  to 
see  you  go  to  school." 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November,  1909.  The  shadows  of  autumn  were 
lengthening  into  winter.  One  more  urgent  task  of  the  harvest  had  to  be  cared  for. 
There  was  a pit  of  potatoes  to  be  loaded  for  market.  Father  Noble  set  himself  to 
the  task.  While  doing  this  heavy  lifting,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a severe  pain 
in  the  abdomen.  He  was  rushed  to  the  doctor  in  St.  Johns.  For  two  weeks  he 
suffered.  Nothing  that  the  doctor  could  do  seemed  to  relieve  his  distress.  His 
family  was  extremely  sad. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  November  28,  1909,  a session  of  the  Stake  quarterly 
conference  was  being  held.  In  attendance  were  two  presiding  brethren.  Elders 
Rudger  Clawson  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve  and  Joseph  W.  McMurrin  of  the 
Council  of  Seventy.  Mother  sent  for  these  brethren  to  come  and  give  Father  a 
blessing.  As  the  family  gathered  around  his  bedside  and  these  Elders  put  their 
hands  upon  his  head,  we  heard  Brother  Clawson  pronounce  upon  him  a blessing. 
"Brother  Noble,  your  work  is  done.  Your  sins  are  forgiven  you.  I pronounce 
upon  your  head  the  blessings  of  the  Celestial  Kingdom." 

Scarcely  had  the  hands  of  these  brethren  been  removed  when  the  valiant, 
faithful  and  courageous  spirit  of  Edward  Alvah  Noble,  beloved  parent  and  pioneer, 
had  left  his  earthly  body. 
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Edward  Alvah  Noble 


As  his  daughter,  it  is  in  loving  memory  of  this  great  pioneer  and  devoted 
parent  that  I humbly  dedicate  this  sketch  of  his  life. 

From  Mary  Noble,  who  tells  us  she  has  a tape  of  this  story.  At  age  21, 
E.A.  helped  protect  the  mail  line  from  indians.  Headquarters  were  Ft.  Bridger. 
After  his  death,  the  government  gave  a pension  to  widows  of  these  men.  The 
amount  was  $40.00  per  month.  Both  Hazel  Boyack  and  N.L.  Nelson  have 
mentioned  this  in  their  writing.  See  the  bibliography.^ 

The  following  pages  show  a very  few  of  the  signatures  which  show  our 
predecessors  association  with  church  leaders.  Wilford  Woodruff,  one  of  the 
Pratts,  and  others  can  be  found  in  the  original  items  on  Jane  Peel  and  Edward 
Alvah  Noble. 


^ "E.A.  Noble.  Pioneer."  By  Nelson;  and  "A  Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  Edward  A.  Noble,  Pioneer  to  Utah..." 
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Edward  Alvah  Noble 


Brigham  Young’s  signature  for  E.A.  Noble 


LETTER  OF  APPOINTMENT. 


SSlOfBD  BROTHER,— 

This  is  to  ecHiJy  that  you  arc  appointed  io  labor  in  the  (^y.{TTr,//?rr  f 

Osnfsrmte  tf  the  Chmeh  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  under  ihe  direction  of  Elder 
( ' f f/p  (^/9/j/^j-t  R your  duly  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  administer  the 

ttriinMttt  them/  whieX  pmrtain  to  the  office  of  oil  Elder,  and  assist  your  Fnsident  in  discharghuj  any 
duties  itkieh  he  ihbj  require  ef  you,  for  the  welfare  of  ihe.  cause  where  you  arc  appointed  to  labor. 

, Dear  brother,  keep  your  covenants  with  God,  also  his  commandments,  and  the  counsels  of  those  who 
ati  over  yo*  he  (fie  Lordi  be  humble  and  prayciful,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  mill  accompany  your 
esiministration,  the  power  of  the  Priesthood  mill  increase  upon  you,  the  hraits  of  the  people  will  be  open 
to  rufphj  four  wamts,  md  you  will  save  many  from  their  sins. 


/' 


{PrtdidcytW  of  the  Church  •/  Jesui  Christ  of 
LalUr-day  Saints  iit  the  ISritish  Isles  and 
at^aeeni  ecuntrirs. 
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Edward  Alvah  Noble 


Joseph  and  Emma  Smith’s  signatures 
for  Joseph  B.  Noble 


TJOQ©  made,  and  ILNTERED  LNTO,  Thi» 

j la  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  eight  hiuiuteJ  ns 


isy  of  86 


and  forty-  between 

his  wife,  of  the  county 


and 

of  and  State  of  Illinois,  of  the  one  part,  and 

of  the  county  of  o_  , , 

Witnessolh,  that  the  said  ^ and 
his  wife,  for  nnd  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  jfi 

dollars,  to  them  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  ackootvledgcd,  do  hereby  grant,  bargain,  sell,  convey,  end 
conGrm  unto  the  said  jjjj  },gifa  and  assigns  forever,  nil  that 

tract  or  parcel  of  land,  situate  and  being  in  the  county  of  in  the  State  of  llUooie, 

Together  with  nil  and  singular  the  appurtenaaces  thereucto  belonging,  or  in  anywise  appertaining. 

If®  T^lAtTTB  isD  ijflj)  TBTt*lTLTO  the  obovo  described  premises  unto  the  said  - 

— his  heirs  and  ossigns  forever.  And  the  said 

C ' nnd  his  wife,  their  heirs  and  assigns. 

Iho  aforrsnid  premisea,  unto  the  said  his  heirs  aod  assigns, 

against  the  cluitn  or  claims  of  all  aud  every  person  whomsoever,  do  and  will  warrant  and  forever  defend  by  these 

'"inTeSTIMONY  WHEREOF,  the  said  ^ ^ 

his  wife  of  the  first  part,  have  hereunto  set  their  bonds  aod  seels,  the  day  and 

year  above  wriltcn. 


Signed,  sealed  and  dslivered  . 
in  presence  of 


■i^ 


[L.3.] 

IL.3.] 
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STATE  OF  ILLINOIS,  ) 

&0  ^ CoUQtjt  j 

Acac«,  01  auia  county,  dp  certify,  that 

his  wife,  whose  tigoaturcs  appear  to  the  foregoing  deed,  and  who  an  per- 
tODolly  known  to  ms,  to  be  the  persons  described  in,  and  who  executed  the  seme,  did  severally  acknowledge  that  they 
had  executed  the  uid  conveyance,  for  tho  uses  end  purposes  therein  mentioned.  And  the  said  <>C_^ 

having  been  by  me  made  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  said 

Deed,  end  examined  separate  and  apart  from  her  said  husband,  acknowledged  that  the  had  executed  the  same,  nnd  re- 
linquished her  dower  to  the  premises  therein  conveyed,  voluntarily,  freely,  ond  without  compu'sion  of  her  said  husband. 

Given  under  mv  handnnd  seel,  ihis,^*^,.  of  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord,  ono  thousand  eight  hundrod  ondforly  " O' 
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Pension  for  E A Noble’s  Widow 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Bureau  of  Pensions 

IMPORTANT 

Read  Carefully  and  Preserve  for  Future  Reference. 


Changes  in  Method  of  Payment  of  Pensions  as 
Authorized  by  the  Act  of  August  17,  1912. 

Pensions  falling  due  on  December  4,  1912,  and  thereafter,  will  be  paid 
without  vouchers  in  all  cases  in  which  vouchers  and  penalty  envelopes  are  not 
furnished.  Those  receiving  vouchers  with  their  checks  must  execute  and  present 
them  for  payment  as  heretofore. 

Checks  drawn  without  vouchers  will  be  mailed  to  the  last  known  post  office 
address  of  the  pensioner,  on  the  date  the  payment  becomes  due,  and  no  receipt  will 
be  required. 

Postmasters  will  not  forward  letters  containing  pension  checks. 

To  prevent  their  return  and  insure  prompt  delivery,  pensioners  paid  without 
vouchers  must  give  notice  of  any  change  in  post  office  address  before  the  time  for 
mailing  their  checks. 

Such  notices  must  show  the  number  of  the  pension  certificate,  and  the  law 
under  which  the  pension  is  granted,  as  well  as  the  pensioner’s  name,  to  prevent 
???terror,  as  there  are  many  instances  of  more  than  one  pensioner  of  the  same 
name.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the  pension  agent  who  pays  the  pension  until 
January  31,  1913,  after  which  date  they  should  be  addressed  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Pensions,  Washington,  D.C.  as  the  Act  above  cited  abolishes  all  pension 
agencies  from  and  after  January  31,  1913,  and  provides  for  payment  of  pensions 
by  a disbursing  clerk  under  the  Commissioner  of  Pensioners . 

If  the  pension  certificate  is  lost  the  pensioner  must  make  prompt  application 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  for  a new  one,  as  checks  to  be  issued  without 
vouchers  cannot  be  indorsed  without  exhibiting  the  pension  certificate  to  two 
identifying  witnesses. 

J.L.  Davenport,  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 
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Photos  and  captions  for  Nancy  project 

LEGRANDE  NOBLE,  BY  fflS  WIFE,  MARY 

Lee  Grande  Noble  told  of  his  early  childhood  and  youth  on  a tape  which  is 
being  typed  by  his  daughter,  Jeanne.  Special  dates  such  as  his  baptism  and 
priesthood  ordinations,  and  marriages  are  on  his  genealogy  sheets. 

Bits  and  pieces  of  the  life  of  Lee  Grande  Noble  are  pieced  together 
somewhat  as  a crazy -patch  quilt  would  be,  and  embellished  around  the  edges  with 
feather-stitch  in  red  yarn.  He  often  said,  "I  like  any  color  so  long  as  it  is  red." 
He  and  I have  been  married  forty  years  now,  and  while  we  enjoyed  life  very 
much,  we  didn’t  always— or  ever— see  things  or  express  them  in  the  same  way. 
Whenever  he  explained  a sermon  we  had  heard,  or  a book  we  had  read  together, 
I always  had  the  feeling  it  was  an  experience  I had  not  shared  with  him.  He  often 
asked  for  suggestions  and  stories  to  put  in  a talk  or  lesson  he  was  giving.  He 
appreciated  my  help  and  gratefully  used  them,  not  as  I would  have,  but  better.  So 
I would  like  to  have  him  write  this,  but  I’ll  do  my  best. 

Some  early  recollections:  When  he  could  barely  peep  over  the  top  of  the 
table,  he  asked  his  mother  when  supper  would  be  ready,  or  he  sat  on  his  father’s 
knee  (the  bishop’s)  in  church,  or  he  rode  stick-horses  around  the  field  as  his  father 
plowed.  His  early  childhood  was  filled  with  the  wonderful  beauties  of  nature  in 
the  high  mountains  and  valleys,  and  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  explore. 

In  his  later  childhood  and  youth,  however,  he  felt  a great  need  for  more 
social  life.  Since  his  father  was  bishop,  he  attended  all  church  functions.  Visitors 
often  came  for  dinner  whenever  they  came  to  Alpine  on  church  assignments.  But 
he  was  shy  with  them,  and  had  to  wait  for  the  second  table  where  the  children  ate 
the  wings  or  backs  of  the  chicken. 

After  he  was  in  high  school,  he  went  to  St.  Johns  and  lived  with  his  oldest 
sister,  Nancy,  during  the  winter.  Nancy’s  oldest  son.  Smith  Gibbons,  was  three 
years  older  than  L.  G.,  but  he  had  spent  much  of  his  early  childhood  on  the  Noble 
ranch  in  Alpine,  so  they  were  close  friends  and  had  much  in  common.  They  both 
enjoyed  debating,  and  L.  G.  tells  of  a debate  where  the  subject  was  "The 
Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Large  Families."  Smith,  in  his  rebuttal,  stated 
that  Lee  Grande  was  Exhibit  A on  the  disadvantages,  being  the  thirteenth  child, 
and  baby  of  his  family. 

L.  G.  had  a good  singing  voice,  and  often  sang  in  public  during  his  high 
school  years.  His  sister.  Hazel,  Just  three  years  older  than  he,  played  the  piano 
and  accompanied  him  when  she  was  available.  He  always  regretted  the  fact  that 
he  didn’t  get  vocal  training  in  his  college  work.  He  had  to  work  to  keep  himself 
in  school,  even  though  he  lived  with  his  sister,  Maud,  and  her  family  some  of  the 
time  in  Provo. 

During  World  War  I,  L.  G.  was  really  sad  that  he  couldn’t  go  to  war.  It 
was  such  an  exciting  time,  and  this  war  was  the  one  everyone  was  in  favor  of. 
Patriotism  was  high.  He  was  eighteen  on  July  13th,  but  he  was  needed  at  home. 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

The  draft  board  knew  that  his  mother  was  a widow  and  he  was  the  only  son  at 
home  to  care  for  160  acres  and  his  mother.  Leslie  went  to  war,  and  all  of  L.  G.’s 
friends  went.  This  experience  had  its  effect  on  his  whole  life.  Even  during  the 
Korean  War,  and  the  Vietnam  War,  he  could  never  understand  why  the  youth  were 
not  eager  to  go. 

So  it  was  after  the  War,  and  Leslie  was  home  and  married  that  L.  G. 
decided  he  must  get  on  with  life,  and  go  to  college.  He  left  home  with  a few 
dollars  his  mother  could  spare.  He  rode  with  a neighbor  to  the  nearest  railroad 
station  in  an  old  truck.  By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Provo,  he  had  $5.00  left.  His 
sister,  Maud  (Mrs.  N.  L.  Nelson),  took  in  boarders  so  he  lived  with  them  some 
of  the  time.  He  soon  found  a job  doing  janitor  work  at  the  school,  at  nights.  He 
had  other  types  of  work  later  on.  But  no  matter  what  it  was,  he  did  it  well,  and 
was  always  told  to  come  back  if  he  should  so  desire.  He  was  justly  proud  of  this 
record.  For  at  least  two  summers,  he  travelled  in  a Model  T Ford,  selling  for 
Utah  Woolen  Mills.  In  this  venture,  he  was  partner  with  Merrill  Bunnell,  his  best 
friend  at  B.Y.U.  They  worked  hard,  but  also  enjoyed  each  other,  and  a pet  cat 
they  took  along.  They  earned  enough  to  make  the  winters  easier  and  more 
enjoyable.  Maybe  enough  money  to  date  a little  more. 

At  B.Y.U. , debate  and  public  speaking  were  his  extra-curricular  activities. 
He  won  many  awards  and  enjoyed  doing  it.  His  wife  and  daughters  now  wear  the 
awards  as  jewelry.  He  had  a very  special  talent  and  was  in  demand  as  a public 
speaker  wherever  he  lived.  He  used  an  outline,  and  spoke  extemporaneously. 
Once  he  showed  me  a typed  card.  It  was  an  outline  for  a talk,  and  at  the  bottom 
was  written;  "typed  with  a struggle. " He  told  me  that  Enola  had  typed  it  for  him. 
They  had  had  an  argument  before  he  left  for  work  that  morning,  but  the  outline 
was  ready  for  him  when  he  came  for  it.  It  was  at  B.Y.U.  that  he  met  Enola 
Toweres  (**  spelled  Towers  later  on  ??)  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  She  was  a 
freshman,  I believe,  and  he  was  a senior.  But  they  had  not  trouble  with  that.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  senior  class.  He  graduated  in  the  spring  of  1924. 

Maybe  it  was  because  of  his  public  speaking  that  he  decided  he  would  like 
to  be  a lawyer.  I don’t  know.  But  he  did  get  access  to  many  books  of  law  which 
he  studied  intensively  for  some  time,  and  then  tried  to  pass  the  Arizona  Bar 
Examination.  He  almost  made  it,  but  not  quite.  Passing  score  for  the  test  was  75 
on  a scale  of  1-100,  but  his  paper  was  marked  74  1/2.  He  thought  this  grading 
indicated  a plan  to  weed  out  or  eliminate  candidates  when  the  field  was  over- 
crowded. Smith  Gibbons,  his  nephew,  who  was  married  and  had  one  or  two 
children,  passed,  and  later  went  into  law  work. 

The  winter  of  1924  and  25,  he  was  in  a partnership  with  Merrill  Bunnell  and 
Smith  Gibbons,  and  they  set  up  an  office  for  the  Beneficial  Life  Insurance  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  It  must  have  been  a good  idea.  Too  bad  they  didn’t  keep  it.  For 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

some  reason,  after  one  year,  the  partnership  dissolved  and  each  one  went  his 
separate  way. 

Lee  Grande  visited  in  Alpine,  I suppose,  but  I know  he  went  back  to  Utah 
to  see  Enola.  He  spent  a few  months  working  in  the  mines  at  Mammoth,  Utah, 
only  a few  miles  from  her  home  town  of  Eureka.  Then  in  1926  and  27  he  taught 
school.  He  was  the  Social  Studies  teacher  in  the  American  Fork  High  School,  but 
he  spent  his  weekends  in  Eureka. 

Lee  Grande  and  Enola  were  married  June  16,  1927  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Elder  Stephen  L.  Richards.  That  fall,  they  lived 
in  Castle  Dale  where  Lee  Grande  was  principal  of  the  Central  High  School . They 
had  a wonderful  time  with  school,  athletics,  MIA,  etc.  She  was  well  trained  in 
dramatics  and  enjoyed  public  speaking  too.  So  they  were  always  coaching  and 
preparing  young  people  for  the  festivals  held  in  ward,  stake,  district  or  church 
wide  competition.  Together  they  promoted  many  wirmers,  and  were  friendly  rivals 
with  leaders  in  the  nearby  wards.  They  were  winners  in  the  baby  contest  also. 
Their  first,  a beautiful  blonde  baby  girl  named  Helen  Carol,  was  born  October  18, 
1929  at  Eureka.  The  second,  an  equally  beautiful  brunette  named  Enola  Jeanne, 
was  born  June  4,  1934  in  Vernal,  Utah. 

In  1930,  Lee  Grande  left  Castle  Dale  to  accept  the  position  of  high  school 
principal  in  Vernal,  in  Uintah  County,  Utah.  It  was  a good  promotion  to  a larger 
school  because  of  his  excellent  work  at  Central  High.  He  was  equally  good  at 
Uintah  High  School.  He  was  a good  administrator  and  very  good  in  public 
relations.  He  worked  hard  in  the  community  and  the  church.  And  so  it  was  that 
in  1935,  when  the  Board  of  Education  dismissed  the  old  superintendent  of  schools, 
they  hired  Lee  Grande  as  the  new  one.  In  this  new  position,  he  was  progressive. 
He  encouraged  and  lifted  his  principals  and  teachers.  He  visited  with  parents  and 
helped  each  small  community.  He  was  known  and  admired  by  all.  He  made  some 
enemies,  of  course,  when  he  consolidated  two  small  schools.  But  he  was  forceful, 
and  did  not  back  away  from  what  he  thought  was  right.  In  fact,  he  said  he 
enjoyed  a good  fight  or  a challenge. 

In  the  spring  of  1936,  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education  passed  a new 
uniform  and  school  fund,  and  required  each  district  participating  in  said  money  to 
hire  an  elementary  supervisor  for  1936  and  37.  Uintah  needed  the  money,  and 
Lee  Grande  went  to  Salt  Lake  to  the  State  Board  office  to  meet  with  Warren 
Taylor  who  was  in  charge  of  Elementary  Education.  Mr.  Taylor  took  him  to 
Murray,  and  they  visited  a third  grade  teacher,  Mary  M.  Ricks.  At  the  conclusion 
of  that  interview,  Mr.  Noble  offered  her  a contract  which  was  sent  out  the 
following  week.  She  was  to  begin  work  on  August  1,  1936,  and  supposedly  she 
would  not  need  a car,  but  could  travel  around  the  county  with  the  superintendent, 
the  maintenance  supervisor,  or  the  county  nurse.  (This  Mary  is  ME.  I liked  the 
job,  but  not  the  means  of  travel,  so  I had  my  own  car  for  1937.) 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

On  March  7,  1938,  Lee  Grande  and  Enola  lost  the  third  baby  girl.  It  was 
a very  difficult  birth,  and  she  was  delivered  only  by  the  use  of  instruments.  She 
did  not  live.  This  word  came  to  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education  just  before 
noon.  Two  or  three  hours  later,  word  came  that  Mrs.  Noble  had  passed  away. 
What  a shock.  Everyone  in  the  town  and  the  county,  as  well  as  many  from 
throughout  the  state  were  at  the  funeral,  March  10th,  testifying  to  the  honor  and 
esteem  she  had  earned. 

All  of  his  and  her  family  came  to  the  funeral,  and  his  dear  mother,  who  was 
eighty  **  years  old,  came  from  Arizona.  She  stayed  with  him  for  a few  weeks, 
and  a sister-in-law  stayed  awhile.  Then  he  had  to  hire  a housekeeper.  This  was 
a difficult  time,  but  some  humorous  things  happened  too.  The  home  had  only  two 
bedrooms,  so  Lee  Grande  was  obliged  to  sleep  on  the  couch  in  the  living  room. 
One  day  one  of  the  girls  proposed  the  idea  that  Daddy  should  sleep  with  the 
housekeeper,  and  he  would  be  more  comfortable.  His  mother  went  to  a special 
social  event  with  him  which  was  held  at  the  High  School.  When  it  was  time  for 
everyone  to  be  seated,  he  stood  behind  her  chair  to  push  it  in  for  her.  But  before 
she  would  sit  down,  she  turned  and  looked  behind  her,  taking  hold  of  the  seat  to 
be  sure  he  wouldn’t  pull  it  out  from  under  her.  She  told  the  crowd  that  he  used 
to  tease  her  all  the  time. 

His  Carol  loved  to  read,  and  when  she  discovered  that  all  new  library  books 
came  to  the  supervisor’s  office  before  being  sent  out  to  the  various  schools,  she 
came  in  often  to  check  for  new  books.  One  day  she  asked  her  father,  "Who  does 
Mrs.  Ricks  supervise  besides  you?"  He  did  work  hard  and  long  hours  as  usual. 
It  was  good  therapy  for  him. 

About  one  year  later,  Lee  Grande  and  Mrs.  Ricks  were  both  asked  to  speak 
in  a PTA  meeting  at  the  Ballard  School.  This  was  not  unusual  at  all,  and  so  he 
told  her  he  would  pick  her  up  about  7:00  p.m.  That  was  not  unusual  either.  After 
the  meeting,  they  went  to  Vernal,  and  drove  up  to  the  Hopkins  home  where  Mrs. 
Ricks  lived,  and  then  the  unusual  thing  happened.  He  put  his  hand  over  to  stop 
her  from  getting  out  and  said  in  a tense  voice,  "I  have  something  to  tell  you.  You 
are  going  to  lose  your  job."  After  a pause,  she  said  "What  do  you  mean?"  And 
Lee  Grande  said,  "I  want  you  to  marry  me,  and  my  wife  won’t  be  allowed  to  work 
for  the  schools." 

That  was  a proposal.  When  she  spoke  to  him  again,  she  called  him  Mr. 
Noble,  as  always,  but  he  quickly  corrected  her,  saying  that  such  language  would 
not  be  tolerated  in  the  future.  There  were  many  other  things  that  changed  also. 
We  were  married  June  7,  1939  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  After  two  days  of 
relaxation  in  Salt  Lake  and  American  Fork  Canyon,  we  went  to  pick  up  the  girls 
who  were  staying  with  their  Grandmother  Towers  in  Eureka.  I received  a warm 
greeting,  and  when  told  that  I was  their  new  mother,  Jeanne  ran  across  the  room 
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and,  throwing  her  arms  around  my  neck  said,  "Oh  goody,  now  we  can  have  a 
baby." 

We  returned  to  Vernal  to  prepare  for  summer  school  at  USC  in  Los 
Angeles.  I went  with  him  for  a combination  of  work  and  honeymoon,  but  instead 
I suffered  nausea  all  the  time.  Lee  Grande  was  a good  superintendent.  He  was 
appreciated  by  most  of  the  people  in  the  whole  district  and  beyond.  He  kept 
abreast  of  school  problems,  encouraging  the  Board  of  Education  to  improve 
conditions  for  education,  and  yes,  by  all  means,  for  better  athletics  too. 

By  1940,  Lee  Grande  was  thinking  of  moving  on  to  greater  challenges.  He 
talked  with  people  in  the  State  School  offices  in  Salt  Lake,  and  almost  decided  to 
take  a position  there.  Then  he  talked  with  President  Harris  and  several  good 
friends  on  the  faculty  of  BYU  who  encouraged  him  to  go  into  college  work. 
When  he  wrote  President  Harris  for  his  opinion  about  going  back  to  school  for  his 
doctorate,  the  reply  was,  "Go,  and  as  soon  as  you  finish  you  will  have  a job  at 
BYU."  That  made  his  decision  for  him.  In  the  spring  of  1941,  he  asked  the 
Board  of  Education  for  a leave-of-absence  for  one  year.  They  granted  it,  with  a 
stipend  of  $75.00  a month  to  help  out.  In  the  fall,  he  moved  the  family  to  Los 
Angeles  and  enrolled  at  the  University  of  Southern  California.  Since  he  knew 
several  of  the  professors,  he  was  granted  an  assistantship  in  teaching  for  a year, 
at  $75.00  a month  for  living  expenses,  which  wasn’t  that  bad  in  1941. 

School  was  interesting,  challenging,  and  hard.  The  girls  were  enrolled  in 
the  USC  Training  School.  They  had  good  teachers  and  many  worthwhile 
opportunities  such  as  orchestra.  Because  Carol  was  chosen  to  play  violin  in  the 
special  festivals,  she  had  a private  teacher,  for  which  we  paid,  of  course.  Because 
that  was  the  year  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  family  missed  the  ftin  of  visiting  the  beaches 
or  watching  a storm  at  sea.  It  was  impossible  to  get  near  the  coast.  The 
excitement  and  talk  of  war  everywhere  made  the  girls  eager  to  have  some 
experience  with  it.  They  were  trained  at  school  just  how  to  act,  and  what  to  do 
in  case  of  an  air  or  naval  attack.  They  brought  instructions  from  school  to  tell 
parents  not  to  call  or  come  to  the  schools  since  all  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  care  for  all  children,  and  feed  them  for  a week  if  necessary.  When  they  went 
to  bed  at  night,  they  made  us  promise  to  waken  them  if  anything  happened. 

One  night  something  did  happen,  and  it  had  to  be  on  a night  when  Lee 
Grande  was  not  home.  He  had  gone  to  San  Francisco  with  the  doctoral  class  to 
see  some  of  the  installations  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  meet  with  a university 
group.  There  were  only  two  apartments  in  the  place  where  we  were  living,  but 
we  didn’t  know  the  people  in  the  other  apartment,  or  in  the  ones  nearby.  The 
black-out  sirens  sounded  loud  and  clear,  that  night,  after  the  girls  were  in  bed 
asleep.  I turned  on  the  radio  to  hear  about  it.  At  first  it  told  of  a plane  flying 
inland  from  the  coast.  Later  on  it  said  the  army  thought  one  or  more  unidentified 
planes  had  gone  over  the  city.  I could  hear  the  firing  of  large  guns,  and  the  radio 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

said  the  anti-aircraft  guns  along  the  coast  were  in  action.  About  midnight  or  later, 
I awakened  Carol  and  Jeanne.  They  listened  a few  minutes  and  went  back  to 
sleep.  I was  trying  to  be  matter-of-fact,  so  as  not  to  frighten  them,  but  I was 
really  concerned.  I could  hear  the  neighbors  outside  talking  to  one  another,  but 
without  Lee  Grande  I didn’t  dare  go  outside  alone.  The  radio  announced 
periodically  all  night,  and  the  guns  kept  firing.  I tried  to  get  some  sleep,  but  it 
was  no  use.  Then  about  6:00  a.m.,  an  army  announcer  came  on  the  radio,  saying 
"nothing"  had  happened.  That  was  all  anyone  could  find  out  for  sure.  The  next 
day,  after  Lee  Grande  was  home,  we  talked  to  the  people  next  door,  and  learned 
that  they  had  been  watching  a sky  filled  with  fire  works  as  the  shrapnel  from  the 
big  guns  fell  to  earth.  We  heard  of  people  being  hurt  by  these  falling  pieces  of 
metal  “but  nothing  had  happened.  About  ten  years  later,  after  we  were  living  in 
Logan,  I happened  to  see  a short  piece  in  the  paper  (Salt  Lake  Tribune)  one  day, 
stating  that  some  Japanese  planes  had  flown  over  Los  Angeles  in  1942,  but  it  had 
been  hushed  up  by  the  army  in  an  effort  to  avoid  anxiety.  I showed  it  to  Lee,  and 
I don’t  know  why  I didn’t  save  it  to  put  in  here. 

This  was  a year  filled  with  surprises.  When  spring  quarter  was  over,  L.  G. 
had  only  the  outline  of  his  dissertation  and  chapter  one  written.  His  course  work 
was  finished.  His  oral  and  written  examinations  were  all  over,  and  he  was 
enjoying  some  relief.  One  of  his  professors.  Dr.  LeFever,  had  planned  to  teach 
summer  school  in  Oregon,  but  couldn’t  find  anyone  to  live  in  his  home  for  the 
summer.  Due  to  the  very  real  threat  of  Incendiary  Bombs,  the  insurance 
companies  would  not  insure  a house  that  was  not  occupied.  So  the  Noble  family 
moved  into  his  lovely  home  for  the  summer.  Rent  was  free.  Their  gardener  took 
care  of  the  spacious  yards  and  a housekeeper  came  once  a week  to  keep  up  the 
windows,  sills,  general  woodwork,  etc.  After  being  thoroughly  spoiled  for  three 
months,  we  left  for  Utah,  where  Lee  Grande  had  to  gather  research  materials  and 
write  a dissertation  on  his  own.  It  took  three  years,  and  was  really  a struggle.  A 
whole  story  in  itself. 

The  war  made  a difference--no  one  can  estimate  how  much.  President 
Harris  sent  word  that  new  professors  could  not  be  hired  at  that  time,  because 
university  enrollments  were  so  low.  Many  of  the  regular  faculty  had  to  leave  until 
the  men  came  home  from  war.  The  U.S.  Government  set  up  an  agency  known  as 
the  War  Relocation  Authority.  They  moved  all  the  Japanese  people  on  the  west 
coast  from  their  homes  and  businesses,  supposedly  for  their  own  protection,  to 
designated  camps  until  the  danger,  or  the  war,  was  over.  One  such  camp  was 
located  at  Topaz,  Utah.  It  was  seven  miles  from  Delta,  to  the  west  and  a little 
north.  It  was  a city  of  ten  thousand  people,  enclosed  in  six  foot  fences,  topped  by 
three  strands  of  barbed  wire.  It  also  had  four  guard  towers.  One  at  each  corner. 
No  one  was  able  to  go  in  or  out  without  an  official  pass  bearing  his  picture.  It 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

was  at  Topaz  that  Lee  Grande  worked  until  the  war  was  over.  He  became  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  city. 

He  was  on  the  administrative  council  for  the  entire  city,  and  knew  all  that 
was  going  on.  Many  days,  he  would  spend  six  of  the  eight  hours  in  meeting  with 
the  six  or  seven  head  men.  He  was  the  only  one  who  didn’t  smoke  tobacco,  and 
he  inhaled  enough  second  hand  smoke  to  make  one  ill.  His  work  was  interesting 
and  rewarding,  filled  with  discoveries  about  a new  culture,  and  with  great  variety 
in  personal  integrity  and  morality.  Some  of  his  teachers  were  taken  away  by  the 
FBI,  while  others  were  more  loyal  in  the  face  of  their  difficulties  than  most  of  the 
Americans.  All  of  the  Japanese  were  listed  or  categorized  as:  1)  born  in  the  U.S. 
2)  immigrated  and  became  a citizen  in  U.S.  3)  immigrated  for  work,  but  not  a 
citizen. 

Lee  Grande  had  a social  gathering  of  some  kind  (officials  or  schools)  almost 
every  night  and  was  really  busy.  At  the  dinner  parties,  he  would  always  turn  his 
cup  upside  down  in  the  saucer,  and  would  have  milk  or  punch.  While  many  of  the 
administrative  staff  were  from  Washington  D.  C.,  or  points  east,  some  were  from 
Utah  and  known  to  be  Mormons,  but  didn’t  uphold  the  standards  of  the  Church. 
Thus,  Lee  Grande  soon  became  known  as  the  Mormon  who  lives  his  religion,  and 
he  enjoyed  that  title. 

The  evacuation  of  all  these  Japanese  took  place  so  rapidly,  that  their  living 
facilities  could  not  be  ready  in  time.  Topaz  was  a spot  of  barren  desert. 
Carpenters  and  electricians,  etc.  worked  as  fast  as  possible,  but  when  Lee  Grande 
arrived  on  schedule  for  work,  there  was  no  place  for  him  to  live.  The  Japanese 
must  have  the  first  places,  and  the  white  workers  were  in  hotels,  and  tents  behind 
the  hotels  in  Delta.  Lee  Grande  had  a friend  from  Vernal  living  in  Delta,  Thoral 
Larsen.  The  family  stayed  with  them  for  a day  or  two  while  they  hunted  for  a 
house  to  rent.  It  was  no  use.  This  caused  an  unusual  episode  in  his  family  life. 
Enola’s  father  and  mother  lived  in  Murray,  Utah.  They  were  kind  and  cordial  to 
Mary  whenever  she  came,  but  they  did  not  approve  of  her  a little  bit.  She  learned 
this  by  observing  and  listening  to  Carol  and  Jeanne  after  a visit  to  the  Towers. 
The  family  had  visited  with  them  on  the  way  to  Delta.  So  it  happened  that  after 
a hard  day  of  house  hunting  and  disappointment,  while  Lee  Grande  and  Mary  sat 
in  the  car  for  a five  minute  rest,  Lee  Grande  said,  "You  will  have  to  live  in 
Murray.  Grandmother  Towers’  apartment  is  empty  right  now,  and  she  said  we 
could  stay  there." 

"No,  we  can’t  stay  there,"  said  Mary. 

"You  have  not  choice  in  the  matter.  We  have  exhausted  every  possible  place." 
"No,"  said  Mary. 

"Well,  it’s  a nice  apartment.  The  girls  could  get  into  school,  and  it  might  be 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  before  there  is  room  for  us  at  Topaz.  Mr.  Ernst  and 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

Mr.  Bell  will  have  to  be  moved  out,  before  we  can  hope  to  get  a place  on  the 
base." 

"No,"  said  Mary  again. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  There  is  absolutely  nothing  else." 

Then  Mary  exploded  thusly,  "We  can  get  an  apartment  in  California.  We  can  go 
to  Idaho  where  my  mother  lives  and  find  one.  We  can  go  to  England  or  any  other 
place  under  the  sun.  But  we  are  not  going  to  live  in  Grandmother  Towers’ 
apartment  in  Murray." 

It  was  decided  we  should  rest  and  take  another  look  in  the  morning.  That 
is  how  we  managed  to  find  an  old,  dilapidated  house  in  Oak  City,  five  miles  east 
of  Delta.  It  was  only  desperation  that  caused  us  to  clean  up  this  old  place.  It 
hadn’t  been  lived  in  for  three  or  four  years,  nor  cared  for.  We  could  write  a book 
on  that.  But  we  lived  there  until  Christmas,  and  got  acquainted  with  everyone  in 
town  and  at  church.  We  had  a sort  of  mutual  admiration  society.  Lee  Grande 
spoke  in  church,  and  they  opened  their  arms  to  all  of  us  till  we  felt  like  we 
belonged  to  that  one  big  family  in  Oak  City. 

The  home  in  Delta  was  nice  and  comfortable.  Lee  Grande  soon  had  many 
friends.  He  taught  the  adults  in  Sunday  School  for  three  years,  and  sometimes  in 
MIA.  As  usual,  he  did  much  public  speaking  also.  While  there,  he  wrote  his 
dissertation  in  the  evenings.  He  had  a little  prodding,  and  some  help,  of  course, 
from  Mary.  A dear  friend,  Louise  Adams,  did  the  editing,  and  the  finished 
manuscript  was  sent  to  USC  before  graduation  in  1945,  Gas  rationing  was  a 
reality  at  that  time,  and  he  decided  not  to  go  to  California  for  graduation.  He  had 
an  opportunity  to  go  to  Washington  D.C.  and  travel,  as  the  man  in  charge  of  Rural 
Education.  But  I persuaded  him  that  for  a man  with  a family  who  needed  him, 
that  was  not  an  opportunity. 

With  the  war  over,  colleges  were  ready  to  hire  new  personnel.  President 
Harris  sent  word  that  he  was  leaving  BYU,  and  would  be  the  new  president  at 
Utah  State  Agriculture  College  in  Logan,  Utah.  He  asked  Lee  Grande  to  go  there 
with  him  as  the  Director  of  the  Extension  Division  for  off-campus  class  work  and 
the  home  study  programs.  It  was  a bitter  pill,  that  letter.  Lee  Grande  loved  BYU. 
He  knew  the  school,  town,  faculty,  mountains,  and  hills.  Logan  was  a place  about 
which  he  knew  nothing.  The  US  AC  was  non-existent  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
So  he  had  to  get  used  to  the  idea,  really  and  truly.  He  did  move  to  Logan, 
however,  because  he  knew  President  Harris  well,  and  felt  he  was  needed.  He 
was.  USAC  had  been  in  the  throws  of  internal  strife  (administration  wise),  and 
that  is  why  President  Harris  moved.  He  had  been  a university  president  for  many 
years,  the  board  reasoned,  and  would  be  able  to  take  over  the  leadership  with  the 
strength  to  calm  troubled  feelings,  and  reassure  those  who  continued  to  serve  after 
President  Peterson  left. 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

Because  it  was  hard  for  Lee  Grande  to  give  up  his  desire  to  be  at  BYU,  we 
slipped  away  several  times  for  a visit  to  that  campus.  President  McDonald  was 
the  new  man  there.  We  had  some  good  visits  with  him.  He  was  impressed  with 
Lee  Grande,  and  wanted  him  to  come  to  BYU.  We  even  spent  time  hunting  for 
a place  to  live.  Then  one  day  he  called,  asking  that  we  come  to  see  him.  There, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  office,  he  told  us  that  he  was  not  going  to  stay  on  at  BYU, 
and  he  wanted  us  to  know  before  we  made  definite  changes.  We  gave  up  all  such 
plans.  Actually,  Lee  Grande  was  acquainted  with  many  of  his  colleagues  and  quite 
happy  by  now.  In  August,  1945,  at  a salary  of  $3,200,  he  began  work  at 
USAC.  We  rented  a home  at  320  N.  2nd  E.  in  Logan.  It  was  in  the  Fourth 
Ward,  and  the  bishop  was  Ira  Hayward,  an  English  teacher  at  USAC.  Lee  Grande 
had  a visit  with  him  the  first  Sunday  we  were  there,  and  soon  we  all  had  church 
positions  to  keep  us  busy.  Carol  was  a high  school  junior,  and  Jeanne  was  in  the 
sixth  grade.  They  both  had  good  friends,  even  before  school  began.  Mary  was 
pregnant,  and  she  was  happy  to  move  to  Logan  anyway.  She  had  been  to  the 
Logan  Temple  many  times,  and  loved  the  canyons  and  valleys  of  Cache.  The 
baby  boy  arrived  on  the  first  day  of  December,  1945,  by  caesarean  section  in  the 
L.D.S.  Hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  soon  taken  to  surgery  to  remove  fluid 
from  his  lungs,  but  he  passed  away  an  hour  or  two  later.  Lee  Grande  and  one  of 
the  orderlies  blessed  him  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Lee  Vaughn  Noble.  That 
made  four  babies  now  that  Lee  Grande  had  seen  die  at  the  time  of  birth:  one  girl 
of  Enola’s,  and  three  boys  of  Mary’s. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  in  Logan,  there  was  practically  nothing  for  him 
to  do.  He  had  no  room  to  call  his  own,  no  desk  of  his  own,  and  no  predecessor 
to  follow.  Consequently,  he  was  through  at  four  or  five  in  the  evening  and  all  day 
on  Saturday.  He  hiked  over  many  mountain  trails,  and  tried  to  decide  where  to 
hunt  deer  in  the  fall.  This  couldn’t  last.  Lee  Grande  was  ambitious,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  for  his  school  and  work  as  well.  If  it  was  his,  it  must  be  good,  an  up 
and  coming  thing  with  vision  and  a forward  look.  He  had  a doctorate  in  Education 
and  many  years  of  experience,  so  he  began  by  building  a firm  foundation.  A visit 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Logan  City  and  Cache  County  was  made  to 
determine  how  many  of  the  teachers  needed  and,  or,  wanted  classes  in  Education 
such  as  methods,  techniques,  and  theory. 

After  planting  the  seeds  and  a desire  for  improvement  with  the 
administrators,  he  took  time  to  visit  the  schools,  both  small  and  large,  separately, 
to  talk  with  teachers  personally  in  the  halls,  in  groups,  as  faculties,  wherever  the 
principal  wanted  his  help.  Being  an  excellent  teacher  himself,  he  was  able  to 
encourage  them  in  what  they  were  doing,  and  give  them  a desire  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  work.  This  type  of  program  meant  that  he  must  work  at  night,  or 
whenever  they  could  meet.  He  always  assured  teachers  that  the  university  was 
here  to  serve  them,  and  would  bring  help  to  the  very  door. 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

He  started  the  slogan,  "THE  STATE  IS  OUR  CAMPUS."  I heard  him  tell 
a few  teachers,  "You  decide  what  you  need  and  want,  then  let  us  know. " He  gave 
suggestions  as  to  priorities  and  selections,  according  to  their  backgrounds.  He 
often  said,  "If  you  can  get  five  students  who  need  a particular  class,  such  as 
Primary  Reading  Methods,  and  let  me  know  when  and  where  you  can  meet.  I’ll 
get  a teacher,  and  arrange  for  credit  and  costs  at  the  university."  Yes,  it  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  meet  with  small  groups  to  explain  the  program,  but  this  was 
the  necessary  foundation. 

From  Cache  Valley,  he  visited  the  other  counties  or  school  districts 
throughout  the  state.  He  left  them  with  time  to  talk  it  over  at  school  conferences 
and  institutes,  then  checked  back  to  learn  of  their  decisions  before  they  had 
misplaced  the  idea.  I went  with  him  on  many  of  these  trips  for  a number  of  years. 
He  would  get  a college  car  and  be  gone  for  two  or  three  days  at  a time,  or  even 
a week  in  southern  Utah.  We  always  paid  extra  for  me  when  necessary.  He  knew 
most  of  the  superintendents,  because  he  had  belonged  to  their  state  organization 
for  six  years.  (He  was  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Uintah  County  from  1936  to 
1941.)  He  spread  the  good  news  that  USAC,  and  later  USU,  was  anxious  and 
willing  to  serve  the  entire  state,  and  he  made  it  come  true.  As  a direct  result  of 
all  this  public  relations  and  proselytizing,  Lee  Grande  received  many  requests  for 
speaking  engagements  at  teacher  institutes,  graduations,  conferences,  PTA 
meetings,  conventions,  etc.  He  was  even  made  a member  of  the  Utah  State  PTA 
Board.  One  year,  1951,  we  tried  to  remember  his  addresses,  and  decided  he  had 
given  149.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Public  Relations  Committee  for  a few 
years,  organizing  student  groups,  faculty  groups,  and  mixed  ones,  to  tour  through 
the  state  as  well  as  neighboring  states. 

You  must  remember  that  when  Lee  Grande  came  to  USAC,  there  was  no 
department.  I can  hear  him  say,  "There  isn’t  any  place  for  me  to  work.  I can  use 
a desk  in  this  one  office  until  someone  else  comes  in  and  needs  it.  They’ve 
promised  to  find  one  for  me,  but  ...,"  or  "There  are  brochures  and  folders  from 
many  schools.  There  are  letters  two  and  three  months  old  that  have  not  been 
answered.  Dr.  Merrill  has  far  too  many  other  duties  to  plow  through  that."  Now 
remember  with  me  that  the  University  of  Utah  and  the  Brigham  Young  University 
each  had  a large  department  and  staff  actively  engaged  in  extension  class  work. 
Even  so,  Lee  Grande  was  never  willing  to  accept  second  place  to  them.  His 
personal  motto  was,  "Whatever  you  can  do,  we  can  do  better."  It  was  more  than 
a motto  though.  It  was  action.  He  would  never  rest  until  it  was  a reality. 

After  the  people  of  the  state  were  aware  of  the  possibilities  at  USAC,  there 
still  remained  the  tremendous  task  of  implementing  this  utopian  situation. 
Actually,  the  professors  and  instructors  on  campus  were  very  reluctant  to  go  away 
to  teach,  or  cooperate  in  any  way.  Lee  Grande  had  little  difficulty  in  selling  the 
program  to  the  president  or  the  board  members,  and  he  arranged  to  meet  and 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

explain  his  position  to  each  one  as  often  as  possible.  The  main  issue  still 
remained:  to  get  the  good  or  best  teachers  for  a given  class  to  travel  long 
distances,  sometimes,  to  teach  small  classes.  Since  the  Director  of  Extensions  at 
US  AC,  Mr.  W.  W.  Owens,  did  not  understand  what  the  problem  was,  Lee  Grande 
worked  with  the  president.  This  was  good,  because  the  president  could  give  him 
time  in  the  Dean’s  Counsel  Meetings  to  discuss  the  problem.  He  told  them  that 
good  classes  throughout  the  state  was  **  the  best  public  relations  program  a school 
could  have.  He  sometimes  came  home  discouraged.  I should  say  disturbed, 
because  he  was  not  easily  discouraged.  The  harder  the  job,  the  more  eager  he  was 
to  get  on  with  it,  and  find  a way  to  work  it  out.  It  took  years.  But  there  emerged 
a set  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  responsibilities  of  professors  and 
departments  with  regard  to  off-campus  classes,  such  as  how  often  one  must  go,  a 
pay  scale  (above  the  regular  salary)  to  soften  the  resistance,  and  the  uses  of  the 
USU  car  pool. 

Lee  Grande  frequently  met  with  Dr.  Clark  of  BYU,  and  Dr.  Bentley  of  the 
U of  U,  to  discuss  mutual  policies  and  procedures.  With  them,  he  arranged  to 
organize  classes  in  which  students  could  receive  credit  from  whichever  school  they 
preferred.  Because  of  his  untiring  efforts  and  personal  contacts,  by  1960,  USU 
had  a larger  enrollment  in  off-campus  classes  than  either  of  the  other  schools. 

The  BYU  had  a special  building  in  Ogden,  and  someone  there  all  the  time 
to  manage  their  program.  Lee  Grande  hoped  for  the  day  when  USU  would  have 
such  a help.  He  had  to  meet  with  prospective  students  in  the  old  buildings  of 
Weber  State  College  on  the  old  campus  downtown.  When  classes  were  organized, 
they  used  the  classrooms  in  these  old  buildings.  Weber  was  a two  year  college 
at  that  time,  and  Lee  Grande  got  very  upset  about  efforts  to  make  it  a four  year 
school.  He  felt  that  Logan  was  close  enough  to  commute  from  Ogden,  and  the 
state  could  ill  afford  to  set  up  a new  physical  plant  and  use  money  needed  to 
improve  schools  they  already  had,  especially  USU. 

Lee  Grande  worked  with  four  different  presidents,  harmoniously.  President 
Harris,  of  course,  was  first.  He  was  a good  friend  from  college  days,  and  also 
knew  of  his  work  as  principal  and  superintendent.  At  age  65,  he  retired  and  Louis 
Madsen  was  made  president.  After  a short  year  and  a half,  Henry  Aldos  Dixon 
was  the  new  president.  He  stayed  only  one  year,  I believe,  and  was  drafted  to  go 
into  politics  and  run  for  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.  Then  President  Daryl  Chase  came 
to  stay  for  awhile,  at  least  as  long  as  Lee  Grande  stayed. 

Going  back  now  to  1946  and  47,  Lee  Grande  taught  classes  in  audio-visual 
aids  to  get  that  started.  He  arranged  to  get  some  space  in  the  basement  of  Old 
Main  for  the  two  old  machines,  and  all  tapes  available  from  the  library  and  the 
Education  Department.  A viewing  room  was  set  up  in  that  area,  and  a new 
department  was  underway.  Soon  it  was  enlarged  and  moved  to  the  library.  In 
1955  or  maybe  1957,  he  was  made  Dean  of  the  Summer  School,  following  John 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

Carlyle.  He  felt  it  an  opportunity  and  a privilege.  He  went  to  work  with  his 
native  enthusiasm.  I am  not  so  familiar  with  the  work  in  this  department,  but  he 
was  busy.  After  several  meetings  with  the  deans  and  with  the  Herald  Journal,  he 
was  instrumental  in  the  publishing  of  a Special  Summer  School  Edition.  This  was 
an  annual  publication  for  several  years.  Lee  Grande  did  another  interesting  thing. 
He  had  our  former  president,  Harry  Truman,  come  to  Logan  and  address  the 
Summer  School.  It  was  poorly  attended  for  such  an  occasion,  as  I recall.  He  has 
one  or  two  of  the  letters  he  received  from  President  Truman  at  that  time. 

Then  one  day.  President  Chase  called  him  into  his  office  for  a conference. 
A new  plan  for  the  Department  of  Extension  Services  had  been  inaugurated  by  the 
government.  It  would  now  be  possible,  by  cooperating  with  them,  to  have  four 
centers  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  work  with  the  agriculture  and  home- 
demonstration  agents.  It  was  to  be  wonderful.  Lee  Grande  would  get  an 
immediate  boost  in  salary,  etc.,  etc.;  many  of  the  things  he  had  hoped  for  and 
worked  so  hard  for.  President  Chase  was  thrilled  to  ask  him  to  take  over  the 
leadership  of  this  new  position  for  the  whole  state.  But  the  system  was  handed 
down  from  Washington  D.  C.,  and  Lee  Grande  could  not  see  it.  To  him,  it  would 
change  everything  he  had  developed  and  fought  for.  Since  his  system  was  well 
oiled  and  working  smoothly  now,  he  couldn’t  bring  himself  to  junk  the  whole  thing 
and  begin  over  again.  He  was  so  opposed.  He  couldn’t  believe  that  it  would  ever 
be  successful,  as  was  the  present  one.  So,  he  told  President  Chase,  after  several 
conferences,  "If  you  tell  me  to  take  over  this  work.  I’ll  do  it.  If  you  leave  it  up 
to  me,  without  reprisal  or  anger.  I’ll  say  ’no’."  Lee  Grande  really  liked  his  work 
as  Dean  of  the  Summer  School,  and  often  wished  he  had  time  to  teach  a class  or 
two  again.  With  only  two  years  until  he  would  be  65,  and  must  retire  his 
executive  positions,  he  decided  to  pass  by  the  big  salary  and  not  see  the  demise  of 
his  "baby." 

There  was  retaliation,  however,  and  before  another  year’s  program  began 
for  the  Summer  School,  a new  dean  had  been  appointed  without  so  much  as  a 
mention  of  it.  Lee  Grande  was  never  told,  and  learned  of  the  change  when  it 
appeared  in  the  paper.  He  was  terribly  hurt,  to  say  the  least.  Dr.  Milton  Merrill 
was  his  only  source  of  sympathy.  Lee  Grande  had  told  him  about  all  his  meetings 
with  Dr.  Chase,  and  of  his  hopes  and  plans  for  the  Summer  School,  so  he  felt  he 
could  talk  to  Milt  about  this.  Even  so,  it  was  the  most  difficult  adjustment  of  his 
whole  career.  He  was  suddenly  dropped  from  all  executive  contacts.  At  home, 
as  he  worked  around  the  yard,  if  I slipped  up  unnoticed,  I sometimes  found  him 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Besides  and  along  with  all  his  school  work,  L.  G.  was  involved  in  two  or 
three  church  jobs:  Sunday  School  teacher  most  of  the  time,  Sunday  School  Stake 
Board,  home  teacher,  and  member  of  the  Stake  High  Council  from  1946  to  1969. 
He  was  a veil  worker  in  the 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

Logan  Temple,  and  an  officiator  during  the  fall  of  1968.  He  was  called  to  the 
High  Council  by  President  W.  W.  Owens,  with  whom  he  worked  at  school.  He 
was  never  released  while  he  was  able  to  go.  After  his  accident,  when  he  could  no 
longer  perform  his  duties,  the  Stake  Presidency  hated  to  release  him.  They 
enjoyed  his  enthusiastic  and  industrious  service,  and  hoped  he  would  recover. 
They  fasted  and  prayed  for  him  often,  and  every  time  the  council  met,  he  was 
remembered  in  their  prayers.  He  had  loved  each  one  and  that  love  was  returned 
many  times  over.  The  Stake  Presidency  asked  the  visiting  authority,  "What  shall 
we  do?"  and  he  said  he  could  be  left  on  the  council,  and  another  added  as  alternate 
to  help  with  the  work.  Work  continued  this  way  for  six  to  nine  months.  He 
worked  diligently  and  enjoyed  his  association  with  the  wonderful  brethren  in  five 
stake  presidencies,  and  many,  many  council  members,  listed  as  follows:  Pres.  W. 
W.  Owens,  Pres.  L.  Tom  Perry,  Pres.  Vaughan  Hansen,  Pres.  Casper  Merril, 
Pres.  Reed  M.  Broadbent.  We  have  a lovely  picture  given  to  us  by  Pres. 
Broadbent.  It  was  taken  about  one  year  before  Lee  Grande’s  accident.  It  shows 
him  seated  as  first  chair  of  the  High  Council.  He  enjoyed  the  group  parties,  his 
work  with  the  Senior  Aaronic  Committee,  and  yearly  parties  at  Christmas  time. 

Lee  Grande  explored  Logan  Canyon  with  its  nooks  and  crannies,  and 
discovered  fishing  holes  and  hunting  hideouts.  In  Logan  Canyon,  he  fished 
Temple  Fork  more  than  other  spots.  He  hunted  on  top  of  Cowley  Canyon  in  all 
directions,  and  usually  went  home  by  way  of  Herd  Hollow.  He  had  many  friends, 
but  most  often  went  with  his  wife  and  children,  if  he  could  get  them  to  go.  For 
pheasant  hunting,  he  enjoyed  the  Amalga  area,  but  sometimes  covered  the  whole 
county.  How  he  enjoyed  hunting  pheasant.  He  went  out  of  state  to  hunt  with 
friends  a few  times,  because  of  the  more  bountiful  harvest  outside. 

After  renting  for  a year,  Lee  Grande  decided  he  must  own  a house,  and 
began  a house  hunt.  It  was  long  and  vigorous.  At  last,  he  bought  a lot  at  755  N. 
2nd  E.  for  $800.  Russell  Hansen,  of  First  National  Bank,  helped  him  locate  it, 
and  arranged  the  business  for  him.  He  has  always  done  business  with  First 
National  Bank  of  Logan.  He  had  learned  thrift  and  industry  as  part  of  his  life 
style.  So  when  he  decided  to  buy  a lot  and  build  a house,  he  was  his  own 
contractor,  and  did  all  the  work  he  could  (and  some  he  couldn’t,  like  carpentry, 
which  he  learned  as  he  went  along).  It  was  trial  and  error,  only  sometimes  there 
would  be  no  second  trial  to  profit  from  the  first  one.  The  house  was  up  and 
roughed-in  with  a roof  on  it  in  time  for  a new  baby.  We  moved  in  Oct.  20,  1947, 
just  two  days  before  hunting  season  began.  Very  little  of  it  was  finished,  except 
plumbing  and  electrical  work.  There  were  two  bedrooms,  a bath,  kitchen  and 
living  room  in  the  basement;  but  nothing  upstairs  when  the  family  moved  in.  It 
was  a struggle  for  Mary,  but  the  girls  objected  most  and  they  had  cause.  Lee 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

worked  hard,  and  finished  the  carpentry  work  himself.  After  a year  and  a half  in 
the  basement,  we  moved  upstairs,  grateful  for  a home  of  our  own. 

The  Caesarean  section  for  this  new  baby  was  scheduled  for  January  22nd 
because  of  Lee  Grande.  You  must  know  that  his  interest  in  sports,  an  extra- 
curricular activity,  was  tremendous  and  very  dear  to  his  heart.  When  Dr.  Nebeker 
scheduled  our  baby  for  a date  that  was  free  at  the  hospital,  Lee  Grande  said,  "Oh, 
no.  I can’t  come  to  Salt  Lake  that  day."  If  you  knew  Lee  Grande,  you  would 
know  there  must  have  been  a special  ball  game  at  USU  that  day.  Anyway,  we 
agreed  to  take  Jan.  22nd,  even  though  we  knew  we’d  have  to  wait  for  an  opening 
to  use  the  surgery  room  at  LDS  hospital  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Carol  and  Jeanne  were 
both  old  enough  and  interested  enough  to  come  and  be  with  me  to  welcome  a baby 
so  long  awaited.  Everyone  was  filled  with  faith  and  hope  that  we  would  have  a 
baby  to  take  home  with  us.  They  (**  word  missing)  to  Salt  Lake  early  in  the 
morning.  I was  in  the  hospital  and  had  a room,  of  course,  so  we  had  a place  to 
wait.  But  it  was  5:30  p.m.  before  I went  to  surgery.  And  we  did  have  a baby 
to  take  home.  How  wondrous  and  great!  We  loved  it!  It  was  a boy  and  we 
named  him  Douglas  Edward. 

After  we  moved,  we  belonged  in  the  9th  Ward,  and  we  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  Carol  and  Jeanne  both  knew  Bishop  Elvie  Heaton.  Carol  was  called  on  a 
mission  in  1952,  after  she  finished  her  B.  S.  degree  at  USU,  and  was  working  as 
a registered  nurse.  She  went  to  the  Great  Lakes  Mission  in  December,  and  her 
father  and  family  enjoyed  her  letters  and  the  wonderful  success  of  her  labors.  It 
was  a glorious  experience  for  her.  She  came  home,  matured  spiritually.  She  was 
meek  and  humble.  She  was  kind  and  willing  to  serve.  She  met  Calvin  Funk  while 
she  was  working  at  Logan  Hospital.  On  February  18,  1955,  they  were  married 
in  the  Logan  Temple. 

Jeanne  graduated  from  BYU  in  1956.  She  served  a mission  in  1957,  with 
great  success.  While  in  Finland,  she  met  her  husband.  He  was  from  California. 
She  came  home  before  he  did,  and  was  teaching  school  in  Los  Angeles  when  he 
returned.  They  were  married  June  23,  1961  in  Los  Angeles.  We  had  a reception 
for  them  in  July  in  Logan.  They  were  sealed  in  the  Logan  Temple  on  Sept.  22, 
1962. 

Lee  Grande  learned  to  fish  after  he  came  to  Logan.  Some  of  his  friends  at 
USU,  Hi  Hunsaker,  Ev  Thorpe,  Bill  Bell,  Aldus  Dixon,  etc.  took  him  on  a trip 
to  Wyoming,  along  the  Salt  River.  Once  on  the  stream,  each  went  his  own  way. 
Hours  later,  as  they  assembled,  the  others  had  made  real  catches.  Lee  Grande  had 
nothing.  He  was  disgusted,  and  said  to  them,  "You  fellows  feel  great,  and 
probably  feel  sorry  for  me.  Let  me  tell  you  something.  I can  catch  just  as  many 
as  you  if  I have  the  right  gear  and  know-how.  You  come  over  here  and  show  me 
what  I need."  They  did.  They  threw  away  most  of  his  supplies,  gave  him  some 
of  theirs,  and  taught  him  a few  pointers.  These,  of  course,  were  mixed  with  a few 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

jokes  and  sad  remarks  at  his  expense.  From  then  on,  he  had  a good  time  and  liked 
to  fish  the  Salt  River  in  Wyoming. 

His  love  affair  with  Wyoming,  and  fishing  on  the  Salt  River,  was  a long  and 
expensive  love.  When  the  Palisades  Dam  on  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho  was 
completed,  the  Palisades  Lake  came  as  far  east  as  Alpine,  Wy.  Lee  Grande  and 
several  fishing  friends  bought  lots  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake.  Hi  Hunsaker  and 
Bill  Bell  bought  big  Quonset  huts  from  the  school  (sold  cheaply  as  war  surplus 
property).  But  Lee  Grande  didn’t  like  the  Quonsets,  and  set  out  to  hunt  for  a 
building  to  move  to  Wyoming.  Willis  Nelson,  his  brother-in-law,  called  about  a 
lovely  log  cabin  for  sale  by  an  LDS  Stake  in  Rexburg.  It  was  on  a dry  farm  the 
Church  had  bought,  and  was  located  on  Moody  Creek,  at  the  bottom  of  a canyon. 
Willis  and  many  others  would  have  bought  it  for  themselves,  if  they’d  had  any 
faith  that  it  could  be  moved  out  of  that  canyon.  Lee  Grande  drove  up  to  see  it, 
and  immediately  made  a down  payment.  Then  he  found  a moving  company  in 
Preston  willing  to  move  it,  and  the  next  year  he  had  it  moved. 

Lee  Grande  spent  15  to  20  years  loving  and  working  on  that  cabin.  He 
named  it  "Wyo-Inn."  Next  to  his  part  of  the  ranch  in  Alpine,  Arizona,  this  was 
heaven.  He  could  get  away  from  the  telephone  and  pressures  of  work  in  Logan, 
and  enjoy  the  physical  work  of  building,  repairing,  mowing,  moving  trees,  digging 
a cess-pool,  etc.  Or  else,  he  just  went  fishing  or  searching  for  huckleberries.  He 
often  promised  himself  that  he  would  get  a special  hunting  license  for  Wyoming, 
and  go  over  there  to  hunt  elk  and  deer.  His  hopes  were  never  fulfilled  on  this. 
He  usually  took  his  wife  and  son,  Douglas,  with  him  to  Wyo-Inn  every  weekend, 
if  he  could  manage  it,  during  the  spring  and  summer.  If  he  had  a church 
assignment  for  Sunday,  he  went  home  Saturday  night,  late.  If  not,  he  stayed  and 
went  to  church  at  Etna.  After  he  was  acquainted,  he  was  asked  to  speak  in  church 
there,  as  well  as  in  nearby  wards  of  Thayne  and  Bedford. 

Oct.  1,  1953,  Lee  Grande  began  a six  month  sabbatical  leave.  He  spent 
some  time  in  Wyoming,  some  at  school,  reading  and  studying,  and  some  visiting 
other  schools.  Then  he  spent  six  weeks  in  Arizona.  Of  course,  he  took  Mary  and 
Doug  along,  and  stayed  with  his  brother,  Leslie,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  his 
good  wife,  Zella.  After  pondering  the  fact  that  some  day  he  would  get  older  and 
have  to  retire,  he  faced  the  "impossible"  for  him.  He  decided  to  build  a cabin  on 
his  part  of  the  ranch  for  us  to  live  in.  Having  reached  a decision,  work  began. 
The  spot  was  chosen,  the  foundation  poured,  and  trees  on  the  Noble  ranch  were 
felled  and  snaked  across  the  meadow  with  Leslie’s  old  tractor.  This  had  to  be  a 
log  cabin.  How  he  did  work.  He  had  a little  trouble  finding  a proper  tool  for 
peeling  green  logs.  But  when  he  did,  he  worked  early  and  late.  He  peeled  them, 
treated  them,  and  stacked  them  very  carefully,  ready  for  building  next  summer. 
But  by  the  time  he  had  done  this,  his  right  shoulder  was  causing  him  some  serious 
pain.  Bursitis! 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

After  the  work  began,  Lee  Grande,  Mary  and  Doug  moved  up  to  the  ranch, 
and  stayed  in  Leslie’s  old  house,  heated  only  by  a fireplace.  Carol  was  in  the 
mission  field,  and  Jeanne  was  in  school  at  BYU,  so  it  was  a happy  time.  Uncle 
Leslie  insisted  on  sending  Carol’s  allowance  for  one  month,  since  he  had  no 
missionaries. 

Every  year,  Lee  Grande  spent  two  weeks  in  Arizona,  working  on  the  cabin. 
He  went  to  Wyo-Inn  and  worked  every  weekend.  During  the  week,  he  played  golf 
with  friends  at  5:00  a.m.,  or  6:00  p.m.  He  never  rested,  except  for  a 10  minute 
nap  at  noon  in  his  lounge  chair.  This  was  his  recreation,  to  get  away  from 
executive  responsibilities  at  school.  He  had  more  than  his  share  of  them.  He  was 
counselling  young  people  constantly,  not  only  about  school  work,  but  marital 
problems  and  financial  troubles.  People  liked  to  confide  in  him. 

In  the  fall  of  1960,  Lee  Grande  made  a request  for  a leave  of  absence  to 
visit  the  universities  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Mexico.  The  Board  of  Regents 
granted  it,  and  he  and  Mary  left  soon  after  Christmas.  It  was  Jan.  10,  1961.  His 
first  stop,  of  course,  was  at  his  brother’s  home  in  Alpine,  Arizona.  Zella  was 
home,  but  Leslie  was  in  the  hospital.  Lee  Grande  went  straight  to  the  hospital, 
where  the  doctor  supposed  it  was  a heart  attack.  These  fears  were  confirmed  by 
a cardiogram.  Leslie  was  told  to  be  quiet,  and  stay  flat  down  in  bed,  instructions 
which  he  refused  to  obey.  Lee  Grande  stayed  for  three  days.  He  helped  the  stake 
president  administer  to  Leslie,  but  the  next  morning  Leslie  passed  away.  The 
children  soon  came  home;  so  after  the  funeral,  Lee  Grande  left. 

Lee  Grande  did  the  necessary  work  and  business  for  USU.  He  visited 
schools,  met  with  executives  and  education  departments  in  California  and  Arizona. 
Then  for  ten  wonderful  days,  he  and  Mary  went  to  Mexico  to  enjoy  themselves, 
and  they  did. 

Robert  (Bob)  Noble,  Leslie’s  second  son,  lived  in  Calexico,  which  is  on  the 
Mexican  border.  One  only  crosses  the  river  to  be  in  the  city  of  Mexicali,  Mexico. 
We  drove  to  Bob’s  place  to  rest  a day  or  two,  and  prepare  for  our  tour.  We  left 
our  car  and  belongings  there.  Bob  gave  us  detailed  help  in  crossing  the  border, 
and  buying  tickets  on  the  Mexican  train.  He  and  Georgie  even  took  us  over  to 
Mexicali  to  shop  and  have  dinner,  sort  of  a trial  run.  They  were  so  good  to  us. 
Bob  knew  a girl,  Clorinda  Hose,  who  had  previously  worked  for  him,  and  was 
now  living  in  Mexico  City.  He  called  her  and  she  agreed  to  help  us  get  a place 
to  stay,  and  assist  us  in  seeing  the  sights.  Because  of  her,  our  trip  was  a 
wonderful  success. 

We  had  a double  room  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel  in  downtown  Mexico  City  for 
$5.00  a day.  It  was  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  famous  art  gallery, 
monuments,  fountains,  and  government  buildings.  In  the  lobby,  we  could  arrange 
for  tours  anywhere  we  wanted  to  go.  Two  different  days,  Clorinda  took  us  in 
their  car  to  see  the  sites  in  the  city:  The  Cathedral  of  the  Quadaleyne,  large 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

outdoor  markets  for  clothes,  blankets,  etc.  These  were  so  huge,  we  only  visited 
a piece  of  one  in  half  a day.  I bought  a suit  of  double  knit  wool  for  $16.00.  We 
also  bought  a skirt  for  Clorinda.  In  order  to  get  a good  buy,  you  have  to  jew  them 
down;  so  Clorinda  was  our  speaker.  She  had  been  born  and  raised  in  Arizona,  but 
her  parents  were  Mexican  and  she  spoke  the  language  like  a native.  Being  such 
frugal  people,  we  would  never  have  made  any  purchases  if  not  for  her.  I also 
bought  a beautiful  purse  of  light  tan  alligator  for  $10.00,  and  some  large  serapes. 

One  day,  the  two  of  us  arranged  to  go  out  to  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  in  a 
taxi.  The  cost  for  the  entire  day  was  $8.00,  plus  the  taxi  driver’s  dinner.  It  was 
a wonderful  day.  But  in  the  afternoon,  I was  tired  and  unable  to  keep  up.  Lee 
Grande  left  me  with  the  taxi  driver  to  wander  slowly,  while  he  rushed  about  to 
more  distant  goals.  The  taxi  driver  was  more  attentive  than  I encouraged  him  to 
be.  When  I told  Lee  Grande,  he  Just  laughed  and  used  it  as  a good  Joke  to  tell 
others. 

We  had  made  arrangements  to  go  to  a bullfight  on  Sunday  (our  only 
chance),  and  also  planned  to  go  to  Yucatan  by  plane  for  a few  days.  But  after  a 
week,  Lee  Grande  began  to  be  weary  of  sightseeing.  He  could  never  stay  away 
for  any  length  of  time.  Although  each  day  was  pleasant:  sleeping  in,  having 
breakfast  at  the  hotel,  etc.;  he  began  coaxing  me  to  say  I’d  had  enough.  So  I gave 
in.  We  flew  back  to  Mexicali  before  we  were  expected,  and  without  calling  Bob, 
which  was  a big  mistake.  We  arrived  at  the  Mexicali  airport  at  2 or  3:00  p.m. 
But  it  was  after  10:00  p.m.  before  we  were  able  to  get  across  the  border  to  Bob’s 
place.  We  tried  to  call,  but  could  not  get  a connection  to  call  across  the  border. 
After  being  sent  from  one  phone  to  another,  they  began  to  say,  "It  is  too  late.  No 
phones  can  call  now  until  morning."  I suppose  we’d  be  there  still,  but  for  a good 
gentleman  who  could  see  our  plight  and  offered  to  take  us  to  his  home  where  we 
could  use  his  telephone.  It  is  always  a Joy  to  find  a compassionate  person  in  time 
of  need.  Lee  Grande  was  back  to  work  at  USD  on  July  1,  1961. 

In  July  1966,  Lee  Grande  retired  at  age  70.  No  one  in  Logan  or  on  campus 
really  knew  he  was  that  old.  He  looked  and  acted  much  younger.  He  was 
energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  always  active.  He  had  been  teaching  classes,  which 
he  always  enjoyed;  and  he  was  on  so  many  important  committees  that  no  one  knew 
his  age.  As  yet  the  names  were  not  published  whenever  one  reached  Emeritus 
status,  as  they  now  are.  In  1967  and  68,  he  had  more  time  for  fishing,  etc.  He 
spent  more  time  each  summer  in  Arizona.  Since  Mary  was  teaching  school  now, 
he  would  go  back  to  Arizona  in  late  September  and  stay  until  late  October  or 
November.  The  summer  of  1968,  he  had  planned  with  Mary  to  go  back  east  on 
a trip  with  Vernon  and  Estella  Israelsen.  He  reneged,  however,  and  stayed  in 
Arizona  all  summer.  He  felt  a great  urgency  to  get  the  fencing  completed  on  his 
80  acres.  He  had  been  working  on  it  part  time  for  four  or  five  years,  but  now  he 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

wanted  it  all  finished.  So  it  was  done  that  summer.  But  he  worked  too  hard.  We 
took  precious  little  time  for  fun. 

Our  Cache  Stake  Conference  was  Nov.  30,  and  Dec.  1,  1968.  Lee  was 
busy  with  that.  The  Saturday  night  meeting  was  dismissed  at  9:00  p.m.  Lee 
Grande  visited  and  said  good  night  to  everyone,  I guess,  because  he  and  Brother 
Willis  Dial  were  the  last  ones  to  come  out  of  the  stake  center.  A light  skiff  of 
snow  had  fallen,  and  Lee  Grande  slipped.  Both  feet  went  out  from  under,  and  he 
fell  hard  on  the  back  of  his  head.  Even  though  he  had  on  a fur  cap,  there  were 
two  welts.  He  drove  home  all  shook  up,  and  told  me  what  had  happened.  He 
really  looked  miserable.  I called  Dr.  Reed  Broadbent,  who  was  our  stake 
president.  He  said  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  that  night,  but  go  to  bed  and 
see  how  he  felt  in  the  morning.  In  the  morning,  he  was  up  at  7:00  to  go  to  an 
8:00  session  of  conference.  He  said  he  was  dizzy  for  a minute  or  two,  but  it 
passed  away.  He  went  to  his  meetings  at  8,  10,  and  2:00.  When  he  got  home  at 
4:00,  he  took  off  his  clothes  and  went  to  bed,  saying,  "I  can’t  make  it  to 
Sacrament  Meeting  today."  He  was  tired  and  shook  up  for  a week.  Then  he 
began  to  feel  better. 

Lee  Grande  was  always  dieting  whenever  his  weight  reached  190  lbs,  and 
occasionally  200  lbs.  It  was  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  a great  effort,  and  when 
he  got  back  to  180  lbs,  he  would  hit  a plateau.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
below  that.  He  had  measured  the  distance  around  the  edge  of  our  backyard  and 
garden,  and  we  both  used  it  for  jogging  (so  many  times  per  mile).  While  jogging 
on  this  snow  packed  trail,  he  slipped  and  twisted  his  bad  knee.  It  swelled  as  usual, 
and  he  had  to  go  to  Dr.  Cragun  to  have  the  fluid  drained  off.  Always  he  was  told 
to  use  hot  packs  or  cold  packs,  or  both.  They  wouldn’t  work  for  him.  It  always 
continued  to  swell  until  the  knee  was  so  tight  he  couldn’t  rest  or  sleep.  Only  then 
would  the  doctor  aspirate  it  for  him.  Well,  about  the  tenth  of  December,  1968, 
he  had  this  problem  and  had  to  use  crutches  to  get  out  to  the  car  and  into  the 
doctor’s  office.  It  was  the  right  knee  that  was  bad,  but  I noticed,  and  was 
irritated,  because  after  he  moved  his  right  foot  forward,  he  didn’t  move  his  left 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  at  a time.  But  after  the  fluid  was  drained  and  he  had  a 
shot  of  cortisone,  it  soon  healed. 

This  knee  problem  had  bothered  him  a lot  ever  since  he  stepped  into  a deep 
hole  while  fishing  in  Wyoming,  before  he  had  the  cabin  there.  At  that  time,  x- 
rays  showed  that  it  was  caused  by  an  old  injury  from  his  youth.  A chipped  piece 
of  bone  had  attached  itself  to  his  leg  or  knee  cap,  and  stepping  in  the  hole  had  torn 
it  loose  so  that  it  floated  about  and  got  under  the  knee  cap,  or  in  the  bend  at  the 
back  of  the  knee.  Whenever  he  wrenched  that  knee,  he  was  in  trouble. 

Going  back  to  December,  1968,  he  babied  that  knee  for  a week  or  two,  and 
then  he  hurt  his  ankle.  It  was  at  a Christmas  party  held  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Ray 
Malouf.  As  Lee  Grande  started  down  the  stairs  to  the  party  room  in  the  basement. 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

he  caught  his  heel  and  fell  forward.  He  caught  himself  below  with  his  hands  and 
arms,  but  he  sprained  his  ankle.  Dr.  Malouf  could  have  bandaged  it,  but  Lee 
made  no  fuss.  He  said,  "I’m  not  hurt,"  and  put  on  a good  pretense  until  we  were 
home.  We  started  with  cold  packs  again,  later  hot  ones,  and  then  on  crutches 
awhile.  With  all  these  minor  accidents  to  accommodate,  and  the  demands  of 
teaching  school,  I failed  to  realize  that  his  instability  could  be  symptomatic  of 
greater  ills;  until  about  the  middle  of  January,  when  he  told  me  that  his  head  was 
aching.  Then  I remembered  his  fall  on  Nov.  30,  and  insisted  he  go  to  Dr.  Hale 
for  a check-up.  He  didn’t  want  to  for  fear  it  would  hurt  too  much,  so  I promised 
to  explain,  and  tell  Dr.  Hale  to  be  very  careful.  I did  this  and  the  doctor  was 
gentle,  not  hurting  him  at  all. 

Lee  Grande  was  working  as  an  officiator  at  the  Temple  at  this  time,  each 
afternoon.  On  January  17,  1969,  about  6:00  p.m.,  he  came  home  from  the 
Temple  as  usual.  I had  supper  ready,  and  he  said  he’d  be  right  with  me  as  soon 
as  he  changed  his  clothes.  He  walked  so  slowly,  not  picking  up  his  feet,  but 
shuffling  along.  I went  with  him  and  helped  him  hang  up  his  Temple  clothes, 
giving  him  something  to  lounge  in.  He  was  really  tired,  and  I was  worried.  We 
went  to  bed  early.  He  never  went  to  bed  early.  I mean  at  8:00  p.m. 

Saturday  morning  he  agreed  to  take  a package  to  the  post  office  to  mail  to 
Douglas.  I went  with  him.  It  was  good  for  us  that  I did.  His  driving  was  bad. 
He  would  go  almost  to  the  opposite  curb  when  he  meant  to  turn  the  corner.  I 
asked  him  what  was  wrong,  and  he  stopped  the  car  and  said,  "I  don’t  know,  but 
you’ll  have  to  drive."  He  was  having  a delayed  reaction.  He  saw,  and  planned 
to  turn  or  stop,  etc.,  but  couldn’t  control  his  muscles,  not  getting  the  job  done 
until  later.  I decided  we  must  go  to  see  Dr.  Hale,  even  before  going  home.  We 
started,  and  then  changed  and  went  to  Dr.  Broadbent  instead,  because  he  was  our 
stake  president,  I guess.  We  called  Dr.  Hale,  and  he  wanted  us  to  call  a 
neurologist  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Dr.  Broadbent  was  not  in  the  office,  so  we  went 
home,  and  he  came  over  to  see  Lee  Grande  on  Sunday.  He  thought  Lee  had 
suffered  a slight  stroke,  and  called  Dr.  Merrill  Daines,  who  came  right  over. 
They  agreed  that  that  was  the  problem,  and  suggested  he  lay  around  the  house  for 
a week  or  two,  and  he’d  be  alright. 

By  Monday,  he  was  worse,  and  couldn’t  walk  at  all  without  me  to  lean  on. 
I helped  him  into  the  living  room  where  he  could  be  comfortable,  and  went  to 
teach  school.  In  the  afternoon,  he  got  up  to  answer  the  phone  twice,  and  the 
second  time  he  fell,  crawling  back  to  bed.  Tuesday  I stayed  home,  because  Lee 
couldn’t  get  up  at  all  without  help.  When  I called  Dr.  Daines,  he  said,  "Bring  him 
to  the  office  for  a thorough  exam."  I had  two  college  boys  carry  him  out  to  the 
car,  and  then  into  the  office.  When  the  doctor  saw  him,  he  said  we’d  have  to  take 
him  to  the  hospital,  and  then  transfer  him  to  Salt  Lake,  because  there  wasn’t  a 
neurologist  in  Logan.  I asked  him  why  we  should  wait.  I told  him  I could  take 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

him  to  Salt  Lake  right  now,  when  the  boys  could  put  him  in  the  car.  That  is  what 
we  did.  Dr.  Daines  called  Dr.  Bennett  at  the  University  of  Utah  hospital,  and 
arranged  for  him  to  be  admitted.  We  were  there  by  4:00  p.m. 

Dr.  Bennett  was  in  charge,  and  got  his  history.  But  several  interns  came  to 
do  the  same  thing.  They  were  checking  reflexes,  etc.  I left  the  hospital  about 
8:30  p.m.,  but  he  said  it  was  an  hour  or  so  later  when  they  were  all  through. 
Then  he  decided  to  go  to  the  toilet  before  going  to  sleep.  They  had  neglected  to 
put  rails  on  the  lower  half  of  his  bed,  so  he  intended  to  slip  onto  the  floor.  But 
of  course  he  couldn’t.  He  had  no  use  of  his  left  side  at  all.  He  fell  to  the  floor 
on  his  head,  cutting  a gash  over  his  left  eye.  It  required  three  stitches,  and  his 
right  arm  and  wrist  were  hurt.  I was  staying  with  Isabell.  He  called  early  the 
next  morning,  like  6:00  a. m.,  to  ask  me  how  soon  I could  come.  What  a sight  he 
was.  His  eye  was  black  and  blue,  and  swollen  shut. 

The  doctor  had  his  wrist  x-rayed,  and  found  an  old  break  that  had  never 
been  cared  for.  He  also  found  arthritis.  They  put  a splint  on  that  wrist  to  make 
it  more  comfortable.  There  were  chest  x-rays  also. 

On  Thursday,  January  23,  1969,  he  was  taken  for  a brain  scan.  I couldn’t 
go,  because  so  many  students  had  to  watch.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  they 
didn’t  think  he  knew  anything.  The  doctor  told  him  there  were  21  wires  he  had 
to  put  into  his  head,  saying,  "You  can  count  them.  How  many  have  I put  in 
now?"  Lee  Grande  said  he  answered  immediately,  "forty-two."  I ate  with  him 
and  fed  him  part  of  the  time.  In  the  afternoon,  he  was  taken  to  x-ray  for  his  left 
knee. 

On  Friday,  January  24,  he  had  x-rays  of  the  head,  but  no  evidence  was 
found  of  tumors.  The  doctors  had  a conference  and  decided  he  had  had  a slight 
stroke.  There  had  been  no  change  for  the  worse  since  he  entered  the  hospital,  so 
Dr.  Bennett  reconunended  he  be  moved  to  the  Rehabilitation  Center  and  begin 
therapy.  The  doctor  in  charge  of  the  Rehab  Center  was  Dr.  Swensen.  He  came 
in  to  check  Lee  Grande,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  stand  up.  "Yes,  I can,"  was 
the  answer.  With  the  doctor’s  help,  he  slipped  off  the  bed  and  stood  up  at  the 
side.  When  asked  if  he  could  raise  his  arms  out  at  the  side  and  level  with  his 
shoulders,  he  said  "Yes."  And  he  did.  He  felt  encouraged,  and  went  in  a 
wheelchair  to  the  second  floor.  The  next  day,  he  had  a good  visit.  Hazel  and 
Arch  came  from  St.  George.  Clive  and  Ellen  Davis  came,  and  Calvin  and  Carol 
were  there. 

The  Rehabilitation  Center  proved  to  be  a big  mistake.  They  expected  him 
to  do  therapy  exercises,  and  he  couldn’t.  I had  gone  to  Logan  Sunday,  so  I could 
teach.  I called  that  night,  and  he  didn’t  feel  very  well.  When  I called  Wednesday 
morning,  he  felt  terrible,  and  said  I had  to  come  and  help  him.  He  had  fallen 
again  when  he  was  left  sitting  on  the  toilet.  He  lay  on  the  floor  for  half  an  hour 
before  anyone  came  for  him.  I planned  to  go,  but  had  a cause  of  stomach  flu 
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which  kept  me  home  another  day.  So  when  I could,  I called  Dr.  Swensen,  who 
said,  "Yes,  of  course  he  needs  a lot  of  love  and  affection  right  now." 

Saturday,  I went  to  Salt  Lake  with  Mrs.  Bingham.  Lee  was  much  worse. 
His  bed  was  wet,  and  he  was  nervous.  He  ached  all  over,  so  I rubbed  him.  He 
had  no  appetite.  Sunday  was  worse.  No  one  cared  for  him,  and  he  couldn’t  do 
anything  for  himself.  I shaved  him  and  washed  him,  etc.  He  had  lots  of 
company,  but  he  didn’t  enjoy  it.  He  continued  to  get  worse  every  day,  and  finally 
the  doctors  held  a consultation  on  February  4.  They  took  him  into  the  room  with 
them,  and  decided  he  should  go  back  to  the  Neurology  Department  and  have  an 
arteriogram.  That  means  they  put  color  in  the  arteries  and  take  a picture  of  the 
head  to  check  for  blood  clots.  I had  to  sign  a paper,  giving  the  hospital 
permission  to  do  this.  Lee  Grande  agreed  to  it  while  the  doctors  were  explaining 
it,  but  later  he  changed  his  mind,  and  said,  crying,  "I  don’t  want  to  leave  you 
alone."  They  gave  another  cardiogram  also.  He  lost  the  use  of  his  right  leg  and 
couldn’t  control  his  bowel  movements. 

On  Thursday,  February  6,  1969,  at  1:00  p.m..  Dr.  Vogel,  Dr.  Rigby,  Dr. 
Richards,  and  Dr.  Bennett  came  in  for  a final  check.  Then  the  nurse  gave  him  the 
shot.  I kept  my  promise,  and  held  his  right  hand  all  the  way  to  the  surgery  room. 
He  didn’t  know  when  I left.  About  3:30  p.m.,  Dr.  Bennett  came  to  report  they 
had  taken  a picture  of  the  one  side  only.  They  found  a very  large  blood  clot 
which  must  be  removed.  The  doctors  recommended  doing  the  operation  now, 
while  he  was  still  under  anesthesia.  I signed  the  permit,  and  Dr.  Vogel  did  the 
surgery  since  Dr.  Roberts  would  not  be  there  until  morning.  I was  not  aware  of 
this  change  at  the  time,  but  felt  I must  rely  on  the  doctors.  The  operation  was 
4:00  to  9:30  p.m.  At  10:15  p.m..  Dr.  Vogel  came  to  tell  us  that  the  blood  clot 
on  the  right  side  was  much  larger  than  anticipated.  He  put  in  a drain  to  prevent 
another  one  forming  in  the  same  area.  He  made  some  burr  holes  and  explored  on 
the  left  side,  removing  a small  clot.  The  doctor  suggested  we  go  home  and  get 
some  rest,  and  by  morning  Lee  Grande  would  be  able  to  talk  to  us.  Carol  had 
come  from  Richmond  alone  in  a terrible  snow  storm.  We  stayed  in  the  Hotel 
Utah.  When  we  went  back  to  the  hospital,  Lee  Grande  was  still  unconscious,  in 
a deep  coma.  The  doctors  were  surprised,  and  puzzled  all  day.  There  were  many 
calls  and  visitors.  President  Broadbent  and  Jeanne  came.  He  helped  me 
understand  the  namre  of  a blood  clot,  growth,  etc.  He  recommended  that  we  have 
Doug  come  home  on  leave  from  the  army  in  France.  The  second  day,  Saturday, 
February  8,  there  were  no  answers.  But  because  of  the  coma,  Lee  Grande  had 
pneumonia,  and  needed  a tracheotomy  to  make  his  breathing  easier.  They  also  did 
another  arteriogram,  with  color  shot  into  the  neck,  in  an  effort  to  find  more  clues. 
The  doctor  later  reported  no  more  clots.  He  said,  "There  is  nothing  more  we  can 
do  from  an  operative  view." 
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The  waiting  was  hard.  Carol  and  Jeanne  had  to  go  care  for  their  families. 
Doug  arrived  from  Germany,  Monday  afternoon,  February  10,  1969.  He  looked 
great,  but  was  shocked  when  he  saw  Daddy.  His  later  remark  was,  "If  he  looks 
better  today,  Fm  glad  I didn’t  come  before." 

It  was  the  fifth  day  after  the  operation  when  Dr.  Roberts,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Neurology,  came  to  talk  with  me.  He  explained  that  all  the  doctors 
had  been  puzzled  about  Lee  Grande,  but  they  had  now  decided  that  he  must  have 
had  a massive  stroke  during  the  operation,  deep  down  in  the  stem  of  the  brain. 
He  said  further  that  if  he  lives,  he  will  just  sit  and  stare. 

Slowly  he  improved  somewhat,  and  the  doctors  were  willing,  or  even 
anxious,  to  move  him  to  Logan  as  soon  as  the  temperature  came  down,  and  the 
pneumonia  was  cured.  He  was  fed  now  by  a gastro-tube  through  his  nose  and 
throat.  He  opened  his  eyes  a little,  but  nothing  more.  More  details  are  in  my 
Journal. 

On  March  4,  1969,  Lee  Grande  was  taken  to  the  logan  Hospital  by 
ambulance.  Dr.  Vogel  sent  a letter  to  Dr.  Daines  to  explain  Lee’s  condition.  Lee 
Grande  has  so  many  friends  everywhere.  The  phone  calls  and  visits  to  the  hospital 
were  unbelievable.  Fasting  and  prayer  by  several  groups  were  a great  solace  to 
me,  and  I am  certain  he  was  sustained  in  some  way  we  mortals  do  not  understand. 
The  faith  and  prayers  of  good  and  diligent  members  are  never  ignored,  or  even 
considered  lightly.  I know. 

Dr.  Daines  and  Dr.  Broadbent  expected  him  to  die  very  soon.  But  the  days 
dragged  into  weeks  and  months.  Finally  Medicare  decided  his  care  was  now 
"Custodial  Care,"  so  to  speak,  meaning  it  would  ever  be  thus.  Call  it  what  you 
will.  He  has  a trachea  tube  to  be  suctioned  often  and  cleaned.  He  had  a tube 
through  the  nose  and  throat  into  the  stomach  for  feeding,  which  means  his  food 
must  be  prepared  as  a liquid  formula  and  fed  through  the  tube.  He  is  incontinent, 
and  needs  a catheter.  He  cannot  speak,  or  give  any  response,  as  much  as  a yes 
or  no.  He  cannot  move  arms  or  legs  in  a meaningful  way,  and  so  must  be  turned 
every  two  hours.  But  it  was  necessary  to  take  him  out  of  the  hospital  and  put  him 
in  the  Sunshine  Terrace  in  May  of  1969. 

I spent  most  of  each  day  at  the  Terrace  then,  because  I was  sure  he  knew 
me  and  liked  to  have  me  near.  I had  the  orderlies  at  the  hospital  put  him  in  a 
chair  each  afternoon  for  a change.  I soon  found  someone  at  the  Terrace  who 
would  do  that  for  him.  After  a few  months,  when  he  was  looking  around  more, 
and  somewhat  expressive  with  his  eyes,  I had  the  workers  put  him  in  a wheelchair. 
I would  push  him  through  the  halls  and  out  into  the  garden  area.  I took  him  to 
movies  they  showed  on  a large  screen,  and  sometimes  to  watch  the  old  time  dance 
orchestra.  I would  take  him  out  in  the  chair  mornings  and  afternoons. 
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Noble,  LeGrande 

Lee  Grande  lived  there  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  then  I brought  him  home. 
I had  learned  how  to  care  for  him,  and  hired  ladies  to  help  me  at  home.  I bought 
the  equipment  I needed  from  Moss’  Hospital  Supply  in  Ogden. 

One  could  write  a book  on  our  experiences  since  then.  But  Lee  Grande 
continues  to  live  with  us.  There  have  been  times  when  he  could  easily  have 
slipped  away  into  a holier  sphere,  but  his  time  had  not  come.  There  is  a purpose 
for  his  living,  without  a doubt.  Someday  we  will  all  understand.  He  was  so 
"low"  in  1970  when  Jeanne’s  Aaron  was  born,  that  we  called  for  her  to  come 
home.  She  came  on  the  plane  when  her  baby  was  ten  days  old.  Later  he  had  a 
bad  kidney  infection,  and  was  hospitalized  for  a week.  A year  later  he  had  a 
prostatectomy.  In  1972,  I persuaded  Dr.  Broadbent  to  operate,  and  put  a feeding 
tube  into  his  stomach,  so  he  wouldn’t  have  the  traumatic  struggle  of  changing 
tubes  through  the  nose  and  throat.  Yes,  there  have  been  many  ups  and  downs. 
Most  recently,  shortly  after  I was  in  the  hospital,  April  25,  1979,  Lee  Grande  was 
taken  to  the  Sunshine  Terrace.  About  the  middle  of  May,  something  happened  to 
his  left  eye.  It  was  very  red  and  inflamed.  He  couldn’t  blink  or  close  that  eyelid 
at  all.  Even  that  is  almost  well.  Just  to  look  at  him,  one  would  never  know  it  had 
been  bad. 


ASK  MARY  TO  FINISH  STORY!!!! 
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ADDRESSES  OF  SOME  CONTRIBUTORS 


Pauline  Anderson,  LeRoy’s  oldest  daughter,  7721  Ethel  Ave.  No. 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Nancy  Kump  Carter,  100  South  Meyers  Street,  Lafayette.  Louisiana  70508, 
318  988-3722 

Austin  Frost  (Husband  of  Rizpah  Jayne  Gibbons) 

Linden,  AZ  85901 

Jerry  Austin  Frost  & Joan  (Son  of  Rizpah  Jayne  Gibbons  and  Austin  Frost), 
P.O.  Box  1075,  Showlow,  AZ  85901 

Smith  Gibbons  Frost  and  Lore  (Son  of  Rizpah  Jayne  Gibbons  and  Austin 
Frost),  Linden,  AZ  85901 

Jeffry  R.  Frost  (Son  of  Rizpah  Jayne  Gibbons  and  Austin  Frost), 

7610  N.  49th  Avenue,  Glendale,  Az  85301 

Andy  Gibbons,  2500  15th  Avenue  Court,  Greeley,  CO  80631,  (970)  356- 

6527 

Gordon  H.  and  Luen  W.  Flammer,  126  West  9400  South,  Sandy,  UT 
84070,  (801)  561-7180. 

Eileen  Gibbons  Kump,  1720  South  20  Street,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64507,  (816) 
232-1960 

CHILDREN  OF  CHARLES  LESLIE  NOBLE  - Wife:  Rozella  Brinkerhoff 
David  B.  Noble  - Wife:  Beatrice  Higgins,  Box  746,  Alpine,  AZ  85920 

1.  Merwin  L.  Noble,  1930-346  San  Marcos  Blvd.,  San  Marcos,  CA  92069 

2.  Robert  L.  Noble,  437  Ethel,  Calexico,  CA  92231, 

3.  Arlene  Noble  Saline,  230  S.  2nd  E.,  St.  Johns,  AZ  85936 

4.  Zella  Noble  Nelson,  (daughter  of  Edward  Noble),  708  Bayard  St. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa  52246 

HAZEL  ELNORA  NOBLE  - Husband:  Archibald  R.  Boyack 

1 . Elnora  Boyack  Gwynn  - Husband:  Woodruff  Gwynn,  2362  Blaine,  Salt  Lake 

City,  UT  84108 

LEGRANDE  NOBLE  - Wife:  Mary  M.  Noble,  1738  W.  Pecos  Ave.,  Mesa, 
AZ  84202 

Arline  Saline  Box  965  St.  Johns,  AZ  85936 

CHILDREN  OF  ARMEDA  NOBLE  TENNEY  - Husband:  Warren  Moroni 
Tenney 

1.  Lewis  N.  Tenney  (Presently  on  mission  in  Salt  Lake  City) 

Heber,  AZ 

2.  Dorothy  Tenney  Jepson  (Presently  on  mission  in  Salt  Lake  City) 

Alpine,  AZ  85920 

3.  Jimmy  Welch  (Husband  of  Luwana  Tenney  - Deceased) 

Alpine,  AZ  85920 

Ann  Drue  Gibbons  Widmer  (daughter  of  Andy  Gibbons),  2215  N.  600  W 
Ogden,  UT  84414-7043,  (801)  782-2724. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Materials  about  Nancy 

Blessings.  From  Mary  Talmadge,  600  East  Center,  were  typed  by  Barbara 
Nelson  Muirhead  in  June  of  1993.  Nancy  and  her  family  had  many  special 
blessings.  There  is  also  a PROPHECY  included  here.  It  was  with  the  blessings 
from  Mary  Flammer  Talmadge  and  must  have  belonged  to  Grandma  Nancy. 

Boyack,  Hazel  Noble.  A Nobleman  in  Israel,  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Joseph  Bates  Noble,  the  father  of  Edward  Alvah  Noble 

Ibid.  "A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Alvah  Noble;  Pioneer  to  Utah  in 
1847".  Includes  "A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Ann  Jane  Peel  Noble;  Pioneer.  By  the 
author.  Concludes  with  "Faith  Promoting  Incidents,"  By  Ann  Jane  Noble. 
Acquired  at  1995  Noble  reunion.  Alpine,  AZ. 

Gibbons,  Harry  and  Marge  on  Nancy  [Letter]  received  May  5,  1993 

Gibbons,  Helen  Bay.  Saint  and  Savage.  The  published  biography  of 
Andrew  Smith  Gibbons  Sr.,  Joshua’s  father,  the  great  indian  missionary. 

Harris,  Louisa  Gibbons.  "My  Mother."  Received  12-10-92,  & 3-18-93 

Flammer,  Gordon  Hans.  Stories  of  a Mormon  Pioneering  Community, 
Linden,  Arizona,  of  the  Little  Colorado  Arizona  Mission,  1878-1945.  Excel 
Graphics  Inc.  1995.  Includes  among  many  others,  the  Flammer,  Frost,  and 
Gibbons  families  who  are  related  to  Nancy  Noble  Gibbons. 

"Funeral  Services  for  Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons  at  Seventh  Ward, 
Logan,  Utah,  February  6,  1958." 

Gibbons,  Andrew  H.  and  Gibbons,  Eileen.  "A  Short  History  of  Mother’s 
Life."  Includes  a bibliography  of  items  found  with  Nancy’s  funeral  chapter. 
Nancy’s  Funeral  Transcription  was  dated  January  4,  1993. 

Gibbons,  Lola  Heaton.  The  Life  Story  of  Andrew  H.  Gibbons;  Missionary, 
Teacher,  father,  1898-1963.  Seasons  Greetings,  1970.  Andrew  is  a son  of  Nancy 
Noble  Gibbons. 
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Lambert,  Neal  E.  Autograph  Album  o/Mary  B.  Noble.  Acquired  at  1995 
Noble  reunion.  By  Friends  of  B.Y.U.  Library.  Newsletter  Vol.  14,  Number  3/4, 
Summer  1947.  Friends  of  Harold  B.  Lee  Library,  Provo,  Utah. 

Nelson,  N.  L.  [Professor].  Edward Alvah  Noble,  Pioneer.  Acquired  at  1995 
Noble  reunion.  14  pages  typed.  Edward  Alvah  and  Ann  Jane  Peel’s  stories. 

Nelson  Nanette  Gibbons.  Nancy,  [Letter]  Received  January  15,  1993. 
Nanette  is  Nancy’s  granddaughter. 

Noble,  LeGrande.  "Edward  Alvah  Noble."  Mary  Noble,  LeGrande’s  wife, 
furnished  this  copy  along  with  her  own  story,  "LeGrande  Noble." 

Noble,  Mary.  "LeGrande  Noble." 

Robinson,  Adonis  Findlay.  History  of  Kane  County  [Utah].  Kane  County 
Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers.  1970,  Utah  Printing  Co.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Something  of  the  life  of  Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Sr.  Compiled  by  his  son 
Andrew,  and  wife  Lola.  1959-1960.  Typed  into  Word  Perfect,  October  23,  1992, 
by  typist  Tara  Storz. 

Workman,  Barbara  Gibbons.  Reflections  on  Nancy,  received  December  12, 

1992. 


***REMEMBER*** 

We  need  citations,  sources,  and  family  members  who  posses  other  such 
documents.  Andy  will  add  any  of  which  he  is  informed. 
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Anderson,  Pauline 25,  193 
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Andrew  H.  Gibbons  Sr.,  writes  38 
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Bibliography  194 
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Davis,  Rhoda  Ann  Gibbons  writes 21 
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Emma  Smith’s  signature 168 
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Flammer,  Gordon 151 
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Frost,  Rizpah  Jayne  Gibbons 12 
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Genealogical  work  15 

Genevieve  writes  24 

Gibbons,  Andrew  H.  Sr  12 

Gibbons,  Andrew  H.  Sr 154 

Gibbons,  Andrew  H.  Sr.  on  Joshua 19 

Gibbons,  Andrew  H.  Sr.  on  Nancy  iii 

Gibbons,  Andy  on  Nancy  89 

Gibbons,  Andy,  Grandson ii 

Gibbons,  Edna  Belle  Butler 154 

Gibbons,  Edward  Noble 12,  97,  98,  154 

Gibbons,  Edward  Noble’s  death  122 

Gibbons,  Harry  & Marge  on  Nancy 92 

Gibbons,  Joseph 154 

Gibbons,  Josephine 154 

Gibbons,  Joshua  Smith 154 

Gibbons,  Joshua  Smith  Jr  12 

Gibbons,  Joshua  Smith  proposes 11 

Gibbons,  Joshua  Smith’s  story  19 

Gibbons,  Josie 154 

Gibbons,  Lola  Heaton  154 

Gibbons,  Lola  on  Joshua 19 

Gibbons,  Nancy 12 

Gibbons,  Nancy  (baby) 154 

Gibbons,  Nansen  Bates 12,  96,  154 

Gibbons,  Neallo 12 

Gibbons,  Neallo  Knight  154 

Gibbons,  Nobleen 81 

Gibbons,  Rizpah  Jayne?  Jane 154 

Harris,  Joshie  Louisa  Gibbons  154 

Harris,  Louisa  Gibbons  13 

Harris,  Marion 155 

Hoefler,  Corolie  Flammer  on  Nancy  85 

Holgate,  G.  Lester  writes  22 

Homestead  Questions 122 

Hops 102 

House  in  Mesa 15 

Jane  Cade,  Noble’s  wife 81 

Joseph  and  Emma  Smith’s  signatures 168 

Joshie  Louisa  Gibbons,  Blessing 113,  116 

Joshua  and  Nancy  sealed 19 

Joshua  and  Nancy  wed 

December  23,  1892  19 

Joshua  and  Nancy’s  burials  21 
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Joshua  born 19 

Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  & Nancy  Louisa  Noble  3 

Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Jr 117 

Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Jr.  writes 36 

Joshua  Smith  Gibbons  Sr.,  Blessing 105,  106,  108 

Joshua,  description  21 

Joshua’s  death  14 

Joshua’s  penmanship  49 

Joshua’s  whistling 32 

Kump,  Eileen  Gibbons iii 

Legal  matter  122 

LeGrande  Noble  writes 27 

Leslie  Noble  writes 26 

Letters 149 

Logan  Temple,  Nancy  sealed 11 

Louisa  & Nancy 55 

Louisa  on  Nancy,  to  Andy  65 

Louisa’s  notes  on  Nancy 68 

Mail  guarded  by  E.A 166 

Mary  Flammer  on  Nancy  89 

Mineer,  lone 24 

Muirhead,  Barbara  Nelson 104 

Nancy  about  Sunday  80 

Nancy  begins  job  at  Mesa  Temple 155 

Nancy  died 155 

Nancy  in  Kanab 124 

Nancy  Louisa  Gibbons,  Blessing 115 

Nancy  Louisa  Noble  Gibbons,  Blessing 114,  117 

Nancy  Louisa  Noble,  Blessing  106,  108 

Nancy  on  motherhood  92 

Nancy  To  Mesa 155 

Nancy  weds,  December  23,  1892  11 

Nancy  writes  about  Joshua  46 

Nancy,  State  Teachers  College 154 

Nancy,  Superintendent  of  schools  154 

Nancy’s  Children  13 

Nancy’s  death  155 

Nancy’s  final  illness  17 

Nancy’s  house  in  Mesa 102 

Nancy’s  Letters,  excerpts  80 

Nancy’s  lot  in  Mesa  15 

Nancy’s  penmanship  90 

Nancy’s  Wedding 124 
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Nelson,  Nanette  Gibbons  on  Nancy 94 
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Noble  Reunion,  1993  137 
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Noble,  Douglas’s  marriage  136 
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Peel,  Ann  Jane 154 
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Photos 158 

Porterfield,  Jane 98 
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